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DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl 
ensues. 


The tank is practically indestructible as 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 





CRAMMER 


’ Number TEN 


Automatic School Water Closet 








A sample valve was 
tested 150,000 oper- 
ations without any 
appreciable wear. 
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Regardless of hard usage and extreme 
wear and tear, Natural Slate Black- 
boards are always in first class condi-. 
tion — in fact, they will Outlast the 
most modern, well-built Buildings. — 


And from the standpoint of Economy 
no greater Saving can be made than 
using Natural Slate Blackboards. 
Think of it—upkeep costs can be com- 
pletely forgotten. 


Durable, Sanitary, Fireproof, Easy-to- 
Clean, Easy-to-Write-on, Easy-to- 
Read-from Natural Slate Blackboards 
are the choice of the leading School 
Authorities of the country. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD Co. 


708 ROBINSON AVENUE PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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NO BACK-TALK 
or 20 years at least / 


By that we mean: A roof that can be 
forgotten—a roof so free from trouble 
that the building owner never has to 
give it a thought. 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is 
laid, a Surety Bond is issued guarantee- 
ing the building owner against repair 
or maintenance expense for the next 20 
years* until 1948. 


And 20 years is not the whole story— 
not by any means. During the past sev- 
eral years, our advertisements have 
shown pictures of some of the surviving 
American business buildings of the 70’s, 
80’s, and 90’s. All these old timers are 
topped by Barrett Roofs of coal-tar 
pitch and felt—a type very similar to 
the modern Barrett Specification Roof. 
And what is more, these old roofs are in 
first-class condition after 30, 40, and 
even 50 years of service. 


Considering these records, it is not sur- 
prising to find that a great proportion 
of our finest modern buildings are pro- 
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tected with the Barrett Specification 
Roof. 


When this roof is laid all work must be 
done by an experienced roofer who is 
approved by The Barrett Company—a 
Barrett Inspector supervising each step 
of the job to see that The Barrett Speci- 
fication is followed every inch of the 
way. 


Directly after the roof is down the 
Barrett Inspector makes the famous 
“cut test.” And not until this test is 
made does his O.K. release the Surety 
Bond. 


Two years after the roof is finished the 
Barrett Inspector again checks up — 
makes a thorough re-examination of the 
roof. 


Little wonder that Barrett Specification 
Roofs give dependable service many 
years after the 20-year guarantee has 
run out. For complete information about 
these trouble-free roofs, dictate a brief 
note to us. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specification 
Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 years. This 
type of roof is adaptable to a certain class of build- 
ings. The same high-grade materials are used, the 
only difference being in the quantities. 


Bo pol” Gott 
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A Valuable Service 


Without charge or obligation, 
a Barrett Service Man will 
inspect your roofs. 

He will render an unpreju- 
diced report on their condition 
and explain upkeep methods 
that often save expensive re- 
pairs. 

This free inspection service 
is offered to schools with roof 
areas of 5,000 square feet or 
more that are located east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Ad- 
dress Inspection Service De- 
partment. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector St., New York City 
IN CANADA: 
The Barrett Company, Ltd. 


5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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for Lower Heating Costs 


Se : 
inset 





see. FOILERS 


Burning fuel must have a lot of 
air—also generous space in which HIGH FIREBOXES 


The spaciousness of a 


the air can mix with the hot gases. Kewanee Steel Riveted 


Fireboxis never ‘skimped’ 





A high and wide firebox lets the air pen- —there is always ample 
‘ . " room for a radiant heat 
etrate the blazing fuel and mingle with the giving fire. 


flames so that combustion is perfectly 
completed. And this is another Kewanee 
feature of 40 years standing which definitely 
insures lower heating costs. 






@a2ear 
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KEWANEE, BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Branches in 40 Principal Cities 


Third of a Series — explaining why 
Kewanee Boilers lower heating costs, 


VOCS OCCOCCOOOOE 
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Next time your 
School Board meets 


Bring up 
Johnson Heat 
Control 


And Its 40% 
Coal Saving 
For Your Schools 


Consider installation of The 
Johnson Dual Thermostat 
System Of Heat Control in 
your school buildings: those 
already erected, as well as 
those in course of construc- 
tion or contemplated. It sim- 
ply means reducing your 
schools’ coal consumption 
and cost 25 to 40 per cent per 
year. And your function is to 
put efficiency in your schools, 
and operate them most eco- 
nomically. 





Automatically controlling each school room con- 
stantly and correctly at the degree of temperature 
required during school hours, regardless of out- 
door weather changes: Johnson Dual Thermostat 
System supplies a night time fuel economy as well. 


The All Metal 
Syetem «2. 5 « 


JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY .. . Milwaukee 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGU- 
LATION SINCE 188 .. . 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA ... 


J 



















At the close of school for the day, operation of a 
wall switch turns off the heat in all of the rooms, 
save those to be used at night: for night classes, 
meetings, etc. Next morning the same wall switch 
operation turns on the heat in all of the rooms 
again for the day. A day and night heat control 
convenience and fuel economy factor of invaluable 
worth; and definitely essential. 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 


OHNSON 


pec, eon The Dual 
Thermostat System 
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Belmont High School, Los Angeles, Calif., - Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, Calif., Allison & 
D.S Reynolds, Mechanical Engineer, L. Z. TLL. o Allison, Architects. Two No. 814—4500’ Pacific Oil Fired 
Brown, Steamfitter. Two No. 822—10000 n Boilers installed by F. J. Donnelly, and one No. 814— 
Pacific Oil Fired Boilers installed. 4500’ Pacific Oil Fired Boiler installed by J. M. Eustace. 








Metropolitan 
33 Pacific Heated Schools 


Architects and engineers in California have long been familiar 
with the special requirements of oil-burning boilers. And, with 
years of experience, it is particularly significant that they have 
chosen Pacific Steel Boilers for heating 22 school buildings in 
the City of Los Angeles alone. Including Pasadena, Glendale, 
and other nearby cities, the total is 33. 


Pacific oil-burning boilers of the rear-fired or “‘backshot” type 
possess the special advantage of a four-time fire travel, found 
in no other type of boiler. The gaseous products of combustion 
travel twice the length of the firebox before entering the lower 
bank of tubes, then twice the length of the boiler through the 
tubes. Thus a maximum amount of heat is utilized in making 
steam and not wasted up the stack. 


Pacific Steel Heating Boilers meet every requirement of oil fir- 
ing. Built also in direct draft and smokeless types for coal, 
coke, or gas. Let us send you complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Waukegan, Illinois Bristol, Pennsylvania 


ee A 
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Yon Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2036-2039 


AIA 27¢5 





The school child who 


operates a Von Duprin 
latch several times a day 
never considers the pos~ 
sibility of a panic, yet-- 
if a panic occurs--the 
Von Duprin is there, 
waiting, ready to provide 
safe, sure exit. 


oor, 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 
Indiamapolis, Ind. 
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A. Pyzdrowski, MT. NAZARETH ACADEMY Equipped with Columbia 
Architect Bellevue, Pa. Window Shades and Rollers 


W hich — and Why? 


Which of these two buildings will last longer ? 


Building A is built with exacting care. Finest materials. Finest 


equipment. 
Building B is jerrybuilt. Cheapest materials. Cheapest equip- Things like window shade roll- 
ment. ers aren’t supposed to get out 


of order. They’re an awful 
nuisance whenthey do. That’s 
why Columbia Rollers are do- 
That answer is, of course, dead wrong. Building B will last just ing duty in thousands of 


as long as Building A—provided that a fortune is spent on main- schools where equipment must 


The obvious answer is that Building A will be standing long 
after Building B has crumbled to dust. 


be right—they havethe happy 


. nate habit of standing up under 
In the last analysis, buildings are well-constructed and well- all kinds of rough treatment. 


equipped solely for the purpose of keeping repair and replacement 
bills low. 


Which is exactly what Damasko Hevi-Duty Window Shades do 


—hold repair and replacement expenses down close to zero. 


taining and repairing the former. 








Hundreds of buildings in which these heavy duty window shades a 


“Window Shades?’ 


This interesting book tells all about window shades, 
window shade rollers and roller brackets, approved 
methods of hanging window shades and suggests the 
most suitable type of shade for each kind of building. 
It alsocontains the useful “Standard Specification for 
Window Shades.”” For your copy mail the coupon to 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





have been installed report that annual repair expense is averaging 
as low as 25 cents for each $100 of original investment. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 FirrH Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit Name. .......-..e0 ese sees 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia RNS basses oecsesdacetieennesaesneess 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Nok ins cotuacudguvdusanamane ues 57-28 










WINDOW SHADES 
Columbia “=o six 
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C. T. Plunkett Junior High School, Adams, Mass., Spencer-Cleaned. Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects. 


A pound of dirt — 
can harm a thousand children 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days—from nobody 
knows where—every day every school in the country 
receives its grist of dirt and dust. 

Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test it 
has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning Sys- 
tem will remove a pound more of dirt than hand meth- 
ods in the small space of four rooms. 


¢ if ‘ 5 In other words, the Spencer System removed 171 per 


cent as much dirt as the brush. 


More than Some of the direct results as reported in “An Analysis 

10.000 of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools” by C. E. 
’ Reeves, Ph.D., are as follows: 

Schools 1. The vacuum cleaner covers all space better than the brush, 

Hotels it being possible to use it under teachers’ desks, around 

Banks desk legs, and under radiators, where the brush fails. 

Churches c 2. With the vacuum, no marks of the apparatus remain, and 


if all space is covered, dust will not remain on the floor at 


Hospitals the completion of the cleaning process. 


Office Buildings, ete. 3. The vacuum cleaner does not stir dust into the air as does 
: S ‘1 a brush on an unoiled floor or on one from which the oil 
are Spencer Cleaned. has been partially worn off. The vacuum cleaner takes all 
, dust directly from the room to the basement. 
4. After cleaning by means of the vacuum cleaner, less dust 
arises fro stamping . : ‘cause 2 vac 
Let we cond you cur ises fre m st i ny ing on the floor, becau e the vacuum 
; draws the dirt from cracks in the floor while the brush. 
list of over 1500 


at best, can remove only a part of such dirt. 
schools that use the 


Spencer System. = 
| The Spencer System is not expensive when the health of 
| the children and its low operating cost are considered. It 
CN, A o can be installed in any school—old or new, large or small. 
We would like an opportunity to present you or your 


architect with some of the facets. 
~ 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
492 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS = 


jul 
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1928 Sales Up 
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Heggie-Simplex Boilers Reach New 
High Peak of Popularity 


Sales of Heggie-Simplex Steel Boilers continue to climb at an 
ever-increasing pace—sales for the first quarter of this year 
having exceeded last year’s volume for the same period 
by 95%! This in spite of the fact that previous demand 
for these time-tested units had already made Heggie- 
Simplex one of the largest boiler manufacturers in the 
country. This year’s remarkable sales increase is but fur- 
ther proof of the rapidly growing recognition which these 
scientifically built units have won as the most modern 
of heating boilers. 








Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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High School, 
Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Also at Cleveland Heights 
— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


Here again we have a fine example of a modern 
high school and an up-to-date swimming pool, de- 
signed to make swimming an attractive part of the 
required physical education. 


And not only has the Board of Education provid- 
ed these excellent facilities but they have also fully 
protected the health of the students by installing a 
complete, reliable water purification system in con- 
nection with the swimming pool. 


The pool water is continuously recirculated, fil- 
tered to remove all turbidity and suspended mate- 
rial, heated to maintain a constant temperature, and 
sterilized with Liquid Chlorine by means of a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer—thus guaranteeing that 
all microbes of disease are destroyed. 


The Board of Education in installing a W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizer knows that process of 
chlorination is recommended by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association as being the most effective 
method of swimming pool sanitation because chlo- 
rination — and chlorination alone — sets up in the 
pool a residual sterilizing action so that every drop 
of water is sterilized. 


We will be glad to tell you more about the out- 
standing schools in the United States that have in- 
stalled on their swimming pools the same sterilizing 
apparatus that is used on over 75% of the drinking 
water supplied in North America. 


A postal will bring technical publication No. 41. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 


DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


OUT TT TEETER TERETE EEE RE eT 


KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 














Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 
260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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ECONOMICAL FLOOR MAINTENANCE— 


Serub with a machine—do better work at less cost, on 
any type of floor. The Midland Scrubbing and Polish- 
ing Machine is sturdy, built to last and stand years of 
the hardest school service. Never before has a machine 
of this capacity and exclusive construction features 
been offered at anywhere near the price at which you 
can buy a 


MIDLAND 


SCRUBBING 


AND POLISHING 


MACHINE 


A full ball-bearing machine with a 15 
inch, double interlocking brush sweep. 
Automatic feeding of scrubbing com- 
pound assures an even supply. There is 
no side pull to this machine and it will 
not tire out the operator. The ideal school 
machine. 


EVERY §$school has its floor mainte- 
nance troubles. This machine is solving 
the problem for numerous schools. At this 
price 


B56" 0s 


Dubuque, Ia. 
no school can afford to be without this 
time, labor and money saving equipment. 


Write for more complete information or, 
we will be glad to arrange for a demon- 
stration in your school. No obligation on 
your part. Write today. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL LABORATORIES INC. 
DUBUQUE IOWA, U. S. A. 
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These Washable Window 4& new fire-exit latch bolt 
Shades Defy Wear and Tear | that oan be jammed 





Mamaroneck, N. Y., High School—Tontine-Equipped. 


N selecting school-building equipment, durability is 

always of first importance. Every precaution must 
be taken to avoid the embarrassment of unforeseen re- 
placement costs. 


Tontine window shades are so strong, so resistant to use 
and abuse, that their term of service is exceptionally 
long. This remarkable new fabric is made from the 

same basic material as Duco, the famous pyroxylin fin- hak date the goes heiediien eed 
ish, and has the same amazing capacity for keeping its can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 
good looks year after year. 





Tontine can be kept clean as easily as the windows. It is 
rendered waterproof by a special processs of impregna- 
tion. Scrubbing with soap and water and a brush re- 
stores its original freshness and beauty. 


Tontine window shades contain no filler—they will not 
pinhole or crack—they are in every way superior. And 





t the; e3 t hich sd oet ; ; Schodl officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
ye eir cost 1s not high considering their extra years lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 


of service. You will find the complete facts about Ton- for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
tine extremely interesting. development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.. Inc. SARGENT 


Newburgh, N. Y. . : 
Canadian Distributor: Fire Exit Door Bolts. 





CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 





Quick Exit At All Times. 


FF is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
() | ‘ | l N FE opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 
Door Closers 
peggy eg itis close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
THE WASHABLE the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 
WINDOW SHADE 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
Newburgh, N. Y. Desk A-20 are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 
Please send me complete and full information about Tontine 
the washable window shade SARGENT & COMPANY 
NUNS gait 4292 ae PEG aie St Binet eh. Beg Sale e NPS GREER Manufacturers ~ 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. _ 
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How large should the school 
cafeteria be? How small? 
What equipment is needed? 
ror ese and many other 

uestions are answered in 
this booklet Y93, sent free 
upon request. 


What she learns depends on what she eats 


Her lunch is as important as her textbook .... help her 
choose one with as great care as you would the other 


EAR by year the school lunch takes 

an increasingly important place in 

education. It is today part of the 
“curriculum” of thousands of schools 
throughout the country, representing every 
type and every size. Educators endorse the 
school lunch, not only as a factor in educa- 
tion, but as a decided influence on the 
physical development of the younger gener- 
ation. 


We have prepared a concise and interesting 
booklet on School Cafeterias. It is sent free 





THE ALBERT PICK 






to superintendents, members of school 
boards, cafeteria directors, architects and 
educators. It answers many of the questions 
confronting those interested in school 
feeding. There is no obligation whatever in 
asking for it. 


One of the most interesting sections of the 
book is devoted to “standardized cafeterias” 
—showing plans and specifications for typi- 
cal cafeterias in schools of various sizes. 


You are invited to write for a copy. Merely 


ask for Book Y93. 


L. BARTH & CO., wwe 


32 COOPER SQUARE. NEW YORK. N.Y 


Simrrmsepesiemnitmeiiaitaaaaaaaiimipeaaiaimamsa maaan aaa en 
VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT FOR ECONOMY — DEPENDABILITY —LONG LIFE 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








F. E. BERGER 


R. L. KELLEY | 
Architects 


Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








C. O. BOYCE. 


SCHOOL SPECIALIST 
ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI OHIO 







ARCHITECT 
| 
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H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, 
A. |e A. A. 1. A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER | 
ARCHITECTS | 


| 
| 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 





FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 
Fifteen years in planning and constructing 


School Houses 
SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. 











MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 








Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 


GIESECKE & HARRIS 


ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 


207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 








| HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


| Architects and School Specialists 
Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


| IRWIN T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. 





I School Buildings of Distinction. 


FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


| 
PENCE | 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 








COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CiTY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
| ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
| SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


I 172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


| | 
| ARCHITECT | 





[ 
| 








| HERSH & SHOLLAR 
| Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. | 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 








WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 








ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 


FLORIDA. 


HARRY M. GRIFFIN = 
DAYTONA BEACH, | 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect | 
School Architecture 
__| 


ee N.Y. | 


Central Nassau Building, 


HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 
WILKINSON 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI | 
ARCHITECTS | 
Educational and Public Buildings | 


1 vrconein Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 











HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





WM. B. ITTNER, in. 


Fellows American Institute of Architects 





A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


= ——— = —E ————SS 


LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y- 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


i 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.!.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A, 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., &OGAR MARTIN, A. |. A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. by Ee 


ALLENB. POND F- ALIA. ALBERT L LLOYD A. 1. A. 
POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, 









MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





CHICAGO, ILL 


ARCHITECT | 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., \| 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings | 







WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 

Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
to Boards of Education. 

Superior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 


509 Insurance Center Bidg. 404 Martin Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 













ROBERT J. REILEY 


MORISON & WALLACE 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


ARCHITECT 


12 East 41st St. 


New York, N. Y. 











'Y 
SARL D. NORRIS A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECT 
. 205 Calumet Building Phone 282 OLEAN, N. Y. 
. EAST CHICAGO -- INDIANA | 
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OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





508 Old Colony Bidg. 





| TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 





CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


Evansville, Ind. | 


410 American Trust Building, 








HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 


| Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


| 
Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 
























JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, TLL. 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
| HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 





| 600 Vernon Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 











Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. I 


] 
ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. | 
ARCHITECT | 
| 
| 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 


<i 


Sw. American Bank 


Rockford, III. 














ny 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | “™" L- W. Stack | 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS | | WM. W. SLACK & SON 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS | 





Members of American Institute of Architects 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. || Trenton Trust Bldg. Trenton, New Jersey | 


| 
| 

Specialists in School House Construction 
| Over Two-Hundred Schools 
| 








Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1.A. 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
] ARCHITECTS | 
Specializing in | 
| 
| 








ASSOCIATES OF 


| A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT Educational ‘ Buildings 


Bloomington, 
Illinois. I 


Specia izing in 


| 
Schoo! Buildings. 180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. Godfrey Poggi STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


and 
William B. Bragdon ARCHITECTS 
ARCHITECTS Equitable Life Building 





393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 






Elizabeth, 


New Jersey 








Frank Upman, A. |. A. 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 


REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 











} Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
| Architects and Engineers ' 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 








——_—=== 
H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. OE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE | 


ARCHITECTS | 
FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. || 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 


—— 


———— —_______-_—— a 2 S|] 
dw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood || ° 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON | 
* Architects | 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 





Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. | 





J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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Goer son A.H.Norton 


KEUKA COLLEGE 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 















Stakmore Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York City 









‘Dear Sirs: 


I am pleased to inform you that we have been using 
Stakmore chairs for nearly five years. We find them a most 
convenient and satisfactory folding chair. They have ‘given 
splendid service and thus far not a chair has been broken. 
We think this is a great record. 








rt will be a pleasure to show any prospective cus- 
tomers the chairs which we have at the college at any time. 







Very truly yours, 


Ahm 


President 







AHN : HMS 






THE THE 
SPECIAL STANDARD 
This low-priced chair stands firm as a rock. Built for This serviceable folding chair never wears out. It 


is built for comfort as well as durability. Comes with 
seasoned frame in fumed oak, bog green, mahogany 
or gray with seats upholstered in long-wearing imita- 
tion leather. Also comes with wood seats. 


durability, it will outlive al] other light weight folding 
chairs, and costs far less. Comes in varnish-on-wood, 
with three-ply veneer seat and back. Can also be had 
in fumed oak. 
















THE FULLBACK 


The deep back gives extra 
comfort and distinction. 
Just the chair to lend an 
appearance of dignity and 
luxury to hall or assem- 
bly room. 


THE 
BENTSTEEL 


Unexcelled for its beauty 
and dignity. A _ service- 
able chair that will stand 
up under the most trying 
conditions of wear and 
tear. 





THE BUFCO 


This wood-rear-leg folding chair is so light and sim- 
ple of operation that a child can set it up and carry 
it around. One of the lowest priced, yet superior in 
strength and comfort to any other wood-rear-leg chair. 


Years of experience have 
taught us how to handle 
contracts for schools in the 
most economical way. Let us 
show you samples of these 


STAKMORES are built to give . 
maximum comfort and durabil- 
ity—combined with minimum ef- 


fort and time in setting up and ‘ 
clearing away. The cost of up- approved and thoroughly 
keep is practically nothing. These tested ch : 
are the ideal chairs for schools. : 

A FI 


SAT e)s7 


STAKMORI 
Aristocrats otf 


o Furniture 


Ueber Lema 
Folding Furniture 


= Creatow of Durable folding furniture 


to 
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by Installations 


Hyloplate is the Nation’s 
ene Foremost Manufactured 


Hyloplate Blackboard ‘throughout .. 
9,883 sq. ft. all told. 


res tie | B lack boar d 


Universally accepted for its unrivaled high 
quality and economy . . . installation figures 
tell the story of a buyer recognition that 
surpasses by far that of any manufactured 
blackboard on the market today. In use 
nationally . . . and internationally, 42,000,000 
square feet of Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
been installed in schools throughout the 
United States and 22 foreign countries. 


In its 45th year... the oldest of all manu- 
factured blackboard, Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has maintained its leadership through the 
years by reliability of performance at eco- 
nomical cost. It will not warp, chip, break or 


Laboratory, Fontbonne College, St. crack. Its velvet writing surface ... hard, 
Louis, Mo. Equipped throughout with ° ° 
Hylopiete Blackboard. | caisect close-grained and smooth. . . is famous the 


world over. Produced by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of blackboard and fully guar- 
anteed by them and the distributor. Easy to 
install... in black or green. Get the facts 
now ... address Dept. AH-7. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Illinois, 


Classroom, High Schoo] Annex, Keene, 
N. H. Over 4, Pabile Se ft. <, Hyloplate 
in Keene, N.H 

Hor lov. Architect 
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Arm Chair 
“Steel Desks Are Best!” 


No. 174— Adjustable 
Universal Tablet 


Desk and Chair 
“Steel Desks Are Best!” 


No. 104—Steel 
Adjustable Pedestal 
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Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif. 
C. W. Dickey, Supervising Architect 


No. 135—Adjustable Univer- 
sal with High School Top 


“Steel Desks Are Best!” 


Manitowoc High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Penn. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects 


V. E. Ritter, Architect 


George Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. 
McKim, Meade and White, Architects 
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SENECA FALLS 


| 
RULE & BLOCK CO., Ine. 


SENECA FALLS, N- Y. 


To 
superintendents and 
Managers: 


Business 
it of ten happens 
rs of ratner minor im- 

+he most 4rouble. 


rs have fur- 
f this. 
competi- 
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As you wel 
that matte 
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for Over Fifty Years” 


SENECA 
FAL 
RULE «BLOCK CO. 


INCORPORATED 


n Cc . ff U. S. A. 
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| SENECA FALLS RUL 


| Seneca Falls, N. Y- 


for 
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and 

OFFICE 


lers are supplied 


| through prominent school 
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No Compromise With Quality 





Insure Better Future Citizens 


Upon the school, America’s greatest institution, rests the future of 
our citizenship. Throughout the schools men and women are devoting 
their lives to the proper development of our younger generation. These 
teachers are training and molding the characters of the future leaders 
of our country. Their’s is a most responsible trust. We can truthfully 
acclaim our teachers as the real peace-time heroes of our nation. 


That their work may be more effective give them the finest “tools” 
to work with. Their’s and the students’ desks and chairs should be of the 
highest quality. 

“Standard” School Furniture has been developed under most exact- 
ing rules of design and manufacture. Materials, workmanship, supervi- 
sion—every detail, every process—must be up to “Standard,”’ or it fails 
to pass. 





You can buy with con- NES: that here — There never has 
fidence when _ you -: specify (Phe Standard Line been, and never will be, any 
“Standard” for you know Vay ‘compromise with quality. 





Get the new catalog before selecting. 


Standard School Equipment Co. 
229 W. Breckenridége St. Louisville, Ky. 
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Years of collaborating with Amer- 
ica’s leading educators, together 
with our own exhaustive research 
and experiments have resulted in 
equipment noticeably superior in 
comfort, efficiency and durability. 
Correct posture, good health, better 
discipline and higher grades are div- 
idends that prove the extra value 
built into National Products. All 
National Equipment meets this 10- 
point test. 


Compactness 





















. Comfort Lasting Finish 











Convenience Harmonious Design 


Strength Simplicity 





No. 101. Combina- 
tion Desk with Moeser 
Arm Top. Standards 
finished in durable, 
baked enamel; woods, 
in National process 
finish, both in a soft 
brown color. 


Durability 








No. 143. National Sep- 
arate Desk and Chair. 





Note compactness of National Pedestal Desks in 
use, 










No. 181. New Na- 
tional Pedestal Desk. 
A favorite where fixed 
seating is required. 


No. 131. Pedestal Tab- 
let Arm Chair. 


No. 182. National Ped- 
estal Desk with deep 
curved veneer back and 
comfortably shaped saddle 
seat. 















No. 312. National Kin- No. 36. National Reci- No. 34. National Reci- 
dergarten Chair. tation Tablet Arm Chair. tation Tablet Arm Chair. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO.,, 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 











No. 31. New Na- 
tional Chair-Desk. 
Equipped with the 
Moeser Extended Arm. 
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The Most Modern and Scientific School Equipment 


A wonderful new finish is now given to all National Desks and Chairs. It is PERMANENTLY 
WATER-PROOF and PRACTICALLY SCRATCH-PROOF. Ordinary school usage makes no impression 
on this remarkable finish. It gives the wood a richer, deeper color and a velvety feel. This finish is 
both hard and elastic—also transparent. The wood takes on a soft shade of brown—very pleasing and 
restful. It will harmonize with any modcrn interior finish. 





‘NI No. 242. National Of- 





fice Chair. Selected quar- : a No. 270. National Of- 

tered oak throughout. _ No. 241. National Of- fice Chair—selected quar- Recitation room equipped 
fice Chair. Made of se- tered oak— golden oak with National Tablet Arm 
lected quartered oak. finish. Chairs. 





_Sep- 
ir. 
‘ 
No. 206. National School 
Chair. Full quartered oak 
with full box frame seat. No. 45. National School 
Chair. Mortised, deep- P 
curved back, saddle seat. No. 6110. , 
Select quartered oak Auditorium Chair. 
Tab- throughout. 





No. 605. Auditorium Chair. 


No. 12. Portable Audi- 
torium Chair. Made of 
selected clear birch. 


No. 125. Kindergarten 
Table. 





No. 10. Portable Audi- 
torium Chair. Made of 
select birch finished in 
National Brown. 





No. 450. Auditorium Chair. 





. 74. Office Desk, made of selected quarter sawed oak. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. Port Washington, Wis. 
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Maintained. 
Quality— 


Whenever competitive condi- 
tions beget price cutting prac- 
tices the quality of merchandise 
is most apt to suffer. 


Derby maintains a policy in the 
manufacture of school equipment 
which provides that price shall 
always be predicated on cost. 
Whatever it may cost to build a 
quality product is the base of the 
Derby price. 


Derby quality, built into chairs 
embodying the Thompson cor- 
rect posture construction, make 
for the finest of school equip- 
ment. 


A Derby product is an assur- 
ance of honest value. 


P. DERBY &Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for84-years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


197 Friend St. 
Boston, Mass. 


One Park Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 














Folding Chairs 
of Super Quality 


Oy you make the acquaintance of 
Standard Folding Chairs no other 
chair will do. For Standard Folding 
Chairs are not our by-product or side 
line. It’s our whole business. And for 
over 29 years every facility of brain, 
modern machinery, and the best of 
materials has been devoted to quantity 
production of super-quality Standard 
Folding Chairs. 


No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair 
shown at the left is 
the pride of the 
Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, 
strong, neat in ap- 
pearance, and folds 
very compact. The 
most critical buyer 
will find that the 
construction meets 
his strictest require- 
ments. 


hd STANDARD 
No. 44 Swinging oN) GFP 
Slat Back FLAT) (FOLD 


Many features de- 
veloped throughout 
our years of experi- 
ence as Folding Chair 
manufacturers have 
been incorporated in 
this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is non- 
tipping, and will no- 
bly stand up under 
severe use. 


Compactness 


All Standard Folding Chairs fold 
flat and stack compactly. This com- 
pactness means a consequent saving of 
valuable floor space and makes it more 
convenient to store your chairs in small 
out-of-the-way places. 


Let us send you our illustrated folder 
and details of the entire line. 


Standard Manufacturing Co. 


1020 S. Foote Sr. CampripbGE Ciry, INpb. 
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“Jhe Advanced Bessemer Desk 





The Steel Advanced Bessemer Desk is truly a new day devel- 
opment in school seating. Strength to endure the most strenuous 
wear, choice selection of beautiful woods, finishes that last and 
last and last, hinges that are silent, trouble proof, and smooth 
in operation, extra reinforcements where strains are greatest, 
new refinements, enhanced appearance, and anatomically cor- 
rect in design—these are some of the many reasons why schools 
everywhere prefer the new Steel Bessemer. It’s years ahead in 
seating progress. This better school seating costs no more for 
large resources and volume production permit Steel Furniture 
Company to offer attractive prices. Our expert planning service 
is yours for the asking. Send for Steel catalog today. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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A Complete Line of School : 
Seating Equipment 


: ‘ Our seating experts are at your 
, service. Send us your specifi- 

cations. We will furnish 

o plans and make suggestions 
= which will be 

helpful to you. 





No. 600 


PEABODY 


School Furniture Co. we 


North Manchester, Indiana for Twenty-five Years 








“VIKING’—STEEL FOLDING 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 
























Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 





VIKING No. 500 


FOLDS FLAT WITHIN ONE > aC - r ; 4 Pe ee VIKING No. 1000 
OL rie ts Temee, A request from you will bring complete information on FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. a 


STURDY— RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steel andfbre MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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The Day Adjustable Display Rack, the mod- 
ern means of hanging maps, charts, posters, 
and all other exhibits and materials, is winning 
new friends every day. 


More and more are the leading schoolhouse 
architects specifying the installation of Day 
Adjustable Display Racks. They realize the 
fallacy of providing neat, attractive walls and 
mouldings only to have them quickly disfig- 
ured through the use of nails, tacks, pins, 
screws, and the other makeshifts so commonly 
used in the hanging of exhibits. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is an at- 
tractively finished, non-rusting, Steel Rail 
which is nailed to the top of the blackboard 
moulding as shown at the top of this page. 
Inconspicuous and blending perfectly with any 
moulding, it is in keeping with the finest school 
interiors, and its neat fasteners (shown in the circle) are in sharp 
contrast to ugly nails and other unsightly makeshifts — No won- 
der school boards are turning toward the Day Adjustable Display 
Rack for the solution of a perplexing problem. 





Simply insert spring clip, using 
slight pressure between thumb 
and forefinger. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is carried in stock by School Supply Distributors 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

Working models and detailed specifications (AIA file No. 19e3-5) of The Day 
Adjustable Display Rack will be sent to interested architects and school executives 
on request. 








380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 













AV Aas come 
~makeshilts must go! 





The hooks used with the 
Day Adjustable Display Rack 
are of two kinds—small spring 
clips for hanging flat sheets 
and sturdy hooks for support- 
ing maps and other heavy 
objects. Both clips and hooks 
may be fixed at any position 
along the rack and removed 
with one hand in a second. 
They cannot wear out. 


1. NEAT—does away forever with 
unsightly nails and hooks—protects 
walls and mouldings from holes and 
scratches—cannot mar exhibits. 


2. SIMPLE— easier than using a 
thumbtack — your thumb and fore- 
finger do the trick in a second. 


3. EFFICIENT—holds firmly for a 
minute or a year. You can place ex- 
hibits on any wall as close or as far 
apart as you wish. Holds single flat 
sheets or heavy maps with equal 
ease. 


4. SAFE—you cannot pound, scratch 
or cut your fingers while hanging 
exhibits or maps, and no dangerous 
hooks or nails remain when exhibits 
are removed. 


5. STRONG—Scientifically designed 
to last a lifetime. Easily holds the 
heaviest maps — as many as you 
want. 


6. LOW IN COST—bought by the 
foot, there is no waste. Fasteners 
are inexpensive and do not wear out. 


J.L. Hammett Company 


KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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School Boards! 


For Permanence Use this 
Standard Blackboard Equipment 


RU 


Compo 
Board 
Backing 


Lf 
-_ 
a en ae ney 


ny 


Eureka Cork 
Tacking Strip 


EL 


S 


SON DON NNT 
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Air Space 


Plaster 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate 
Co. Blackboard 


Plaster 





Blackboards That Will 
Outlast the Building - - 


If standard specifications and setting instructions are followed, 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co.’s blackboards and Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Boards are guaranteed for the life of the building! 


Only materials of uniform quality, standardized in price and installed 
according to the best methods, can stand up under such a guarantee. 
Pennsylvania Slate Company products have been doing so for a 
quarter of a century. 

School Boards, Architects, and Contractors are invited to tell us 
about their slate requirements. 


OTHER PENNSYLVANIA SLATE CO. PRODUCTS: 

Stair Treads Interior Wall Base 
Shower Stalls Sanitary Urinals 
Window Sills Roofing Slate 


Wainscoting 
Toilet Partitions 
Laboratory Sinks 








We have published in two highly interest- 
ing booklets, complete information about 
Slate Blackhoards and Cork Bulletin 
Roards. They are yours for the asking. 


For Information Mail Coupon 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Building Easton, Pa. 


(Check squares for information desired) 


ey MN ORS 6 o.4 pane 94.0:944 0b ON eee dkeee square feet of Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Co. Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


_— 


Please quote On..........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeess SQUare feet of Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Board, delivered to address below. 


i 
[] Please send copy of specifications and setting instructions for Black- 
boards and Bulletin Boards. 


Name 


[] Please send Catalog H on other Slate Products. 


a  — 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 
men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 




































No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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Permanency, Serviceability, and Blackboard Economy is the result where DUROPLATE, 
PERMAROC or ENDURAROC Blackboards are installed. This fact has been demonstrated 
in thousands of schools throughout the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Australia, 
Norway, South Africa, and other countries. Millions of feet are in daily use. They have 
proven their worth and adaptability to all types of buildings and practically all climatic 
conditions. Their writing surfaces are unexcelled. No other blackboards possess a writing 
surface comparable to our troweled surface for smoothness, dark uniform color, and writing 
qualities. 


If you are planning new buildings or need blackboards for any other purpose, you should, 
in justice to yourself, see samples of DUROPLATE, PERMAROC, and ENDURAROC. 


They will be sent free on request. 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO., 2345 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet arm chair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 


lor more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


a Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 


Chair k 


A ae 
Combination Everfast Rowles 


Adjustable Desk Pedestal Desk Invincible Desk 


Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 
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Made to fasten to 
floor without 
charge if so 
ordered 


“a 
| 


—— 


Code Word Indestrucstand 


STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll 
shape. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of 
standard rectangular pattern 
with flush top inkwell as 
shown in sizes 0 to 4. Top is 
adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling 
device. Wood parts are of hard 
maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) The 
steel parts are dark olive green. 
The feet are shod with gilding 
domes, or upon request will be 
equipped with floor fastenings 
as shown. Steel book box as 
shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2°@ $5.65; 
No. 333 and 4 @ $5.50; No. 
334 and 5 @ $5.35. 


Model S, without drawer 


bottom or panels, known as 
$330, S331 and S332 @ $5.35; 
$333 and S334 @ $5.20; S335 
and $336 @$5.05; B Drawers 
@ $1.15 extra; bookshelf, 25e; 
panel, 20c. 


For Shipping Weight See 
Opposite Page. 


No. 461 tablet 
arm chair of 
slightly light- 
er construction, 


strong. Price 
each $3.75. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE— 

Reduction in Freight on Indestructo 

shipments the freight will be cut % to the 

points, making the freight on Indestructo 
us quote you delivered prices. 


More than 100,000 sold in 1927 to 976 
cities and towns, scores of which sent repeat 
orders. Send for list. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, 








331 with drawer. 














COLUMBIA INDECTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 


Above is an illustration of the 
Columbia Indestructo Tablet 
Arm Chair. The frame is of 
steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive 
green. Back slats are of quar- 
tered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. 
Price of each $4.25; with per- 
forated shelf $.25 extra. 





—, \b— 
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Desks and Chairs. In less than ear load 


East and % to the Western and Southern 
furniture less than on cast iron desks. Let 


More than 60,000 sold in 1926 to 694 cities 
or towns. Send for list. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANA. 


THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.15. 


Inkwells with steel swinging holders... .15 
Back panel above bookshelf 





| Shipping Weights—Large 34 Ibs.; medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 lbs.; drawers 7 Ibs. 6 and 6; steel shelves 
2 Ibs.; 1% and 1. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 lbs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair at 
$21.00 per doz. 


No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


oS oats len eer nei : Citas, Cael ais, eat 

y as fireproof. t will keep y li- ’ Ss », La eria 1- 

pe in good condition during vacation SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR'S DESES brary. Oak seat and quar- 

The dheiees one oe, San See See This desk may be had with two drawers at $13.00; four drawers tered oak back are finished 

for the books and are adjustable. at $17.00; with five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel frame and dark golden or brown. Has 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide body that is finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of five- an olive brown steel frame. 
$30.00 


by 55 in. ‘igh, each ply built up quartered oak, finished dark golden. Prieed at $2.85 each. 
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FREE SPACE 


FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 


Large 
Medium 
Small 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 
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THE ‘“*ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- ~ 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service, 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 

The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 


Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 


CAST IRON IS STILL CAST IRON— 


The tablet arm 
chair shown 
below is one of 
our nine sub- 
stantial mod- 
els! 


Our repeat 
business is de- 


lightful! 


When you are offered a malleable 
desk at $5.50 each—or semi steel 
that is 75% steel and 25% iron—it’s 
time to smile knowingly. 


With us cast iron is still cast iron— 
steel is still plain steel—japan is 
still japan—varnish is varnish—and 
lacquer is lacquer. 


We have no mysteries—no secrets 
—just good sense with good judg- 
ment to build good desks. 

We dare to talk real seating facts 
because they’re built into the entire 
line of Welfare School Desks. A 
Missouri customer says: ‘The desk 
sold itself.” . 


Before you buy it’s well to 


compare with the Welfare! 


Welfare Seating 
Company 
Waukegan, Illinois. 











Arlington Heights, IIl. 











READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
READSBORO, VERMONT 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
| SEATING 


| SINGLE FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 





No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 





No. 461 
SALES ROOMS: 

ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 

11 Steuben Street S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, MAINE 

121% Luckie St. N.W. CLAIRTON, PA. 1515 WwW. Ninth St 238 Middle Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

714 N. Howard St. Wilson Sta. New Terminal 601 Mission Street 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO Warehouse SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

27 Haymarket ~— 406 Prospect Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 204 East Jefferson St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 708-10-6th Ave., So. TRENTON, J. 

1900 South bocennst _ P.O. Box $07 

Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. 





NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
1123 Broadway 
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Royal | Royal Royal) 
Cafeteria M ble |§ Folding | 
| Chair | Desk {| Chair | 
2 Pattern = Pattern = Pattern = 
. No. 9 = No. 35 2 No. 126 = 
: Royal Cafeteria Chairs are = = For years the name “Folding = 
= built tostandthe hard usage = ome Reyal Mmeampere = Chair” wassynonymous with = 
: that its use requires. = Movable Desks and Tablet = ‘fragile’ and untilthe advent = 
: ; : = Arm Chairs are attracting 2 of Royal STEEL Chairs, = 
= Besides being so staunchly = eins la alae = were probably rightly nick- = 
= built, they haveanattractive- = alenbiar ogame = named. = 
= ness seldom found in metal 2 SY“TY where. When extreme = Of the thousands of these = 
2 chairs. Thelegsare graceful = strength and durability of = chairs in use in Schools, Sta- = 
= and the bracing of the legs = double riveted construction = ee a gas ee = 
z = ; ; é, = letic Clubs, Lecture Halls, = 
z SORE a ee ee = ” combined with perfect fin- = Churches, etc.,alloverAmer- = 
= Thebackisvery comfortable = ish and neat design, as has = ica, their durability has been = 
2 and several choices of seats 2 been done in these handsome = ———— ae * nd : 
= and seat coverings are of- =z chairs, there is only one - ._ =) se 
= fered—The ond exceed- = ide st 2 against breaking or coming = 
= : p : ; = tion left to decide before pur- = apart without danger of loss = 
= ingly low for a chair of this = chasing—and, strange as it = or dissatisfaction. Supplied = 
= quality. = may seem, the prices are very = in either olive green or wal- = 
= oa: = : = nut oven-baked enamel fin- = 
= — ea ve = - = low, despite their many su- = ish and with Comfortable = 
= ™ ad on — oO = perior qualities. = Saddle Shaped Steel Seat, = 
= choice of many oven-baked = = Wood Slat Seat or Leather- = 
2 enamel finishes. = tj Wiis te th th tlie =  ette Upholstered Seat. = 
= Every Royal Its Own Salesman = 2 Staunch Service Builds Confidence = 
" GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS = GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS = GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS = 
= = = aviet are 
SH ‘cc gu « “? 
2 orl nv ® a 
= cre is ” eee 
» ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. wore oe 
“Metal Furniture Since ’97” enti eget - _ 
: 1130 South Michigan Chicago it hott om - - ~ ~ 
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Save This Advertisement andGeta $3 
Merchandise Present Free 


“Alpha-Desk-Tray”’ 


For Sorting Letters and 
Desk Work Organizing of 
Every Description in All 
Departments 
“Alpha-Desk-Trays” are built 
in 2 designs, closed side and 
open side models, ranging from 
5 to 18’ deep, front to back, 


and in all standard widths of 
business forms. 


Vertical Mail and Order 
Distributors 





Letter Size 3 
Standard 
Models, 5, 7, 
and 9 com- 


partments 





“Alpha- Posting -Trays”’ 


Made from six to 
sixteen inches in 
width and in all 
heights. Both in 
twelve and eighteen 
inch deep, from 
front to back, with 
and without removable 
covers. 

Prices on request. 

Please send sample printed 
form, when inquiring for prices. 







‘“General-Purpose-Desk-Tray” 


The Latest Creation 


The “GENERAL PURPOSE TRAY” 
is operated from all directions on 
your desk; from the front, right or 
left; or from your desk drawer, it is 
the best work erganizing device, also 
the best sorting tray. 











ACT NOW! 
MAIL IN COUPON TODAY=—! 








i= Pin this Coupon to your letter and mail in today “=} 


Superior Equipment Co., Dept. M-A-4, 
320 Beaubien St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Please mail in (without obligation) descriptive matter of 
your complete line, and tell me how we can obtain your $3 
valuable-paper-steel-safety-box free with the purchase price of 
only $7.75 or over in office equipment, as listed, as an intro- 
ductory offer to gain new accounts. 


or 
ieee aimee 
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For Cleaner School Rooms 


Keeping schoolrooms clean 
and sanitary insures health- 
ier pupils—fewer epidem- 
ics—8reater progress. First 
and second grades that 
use Elgin School Tables 
know that their rooms can 
be kept spotlessly clean 
all the time, for these 
modern tables can be 
moved around as desired, 
the floors underneath them 
may be thoroughly scrubbed 
and every crack and crev- 
ice of the floor can be 
reached and cleaned. 


It is essential that the lit- 
tle pupils in these lower 
grades be better protect- 
ed, hence the great demand 
for Elgin School Tables. 


There are many other fea- 
tures about the Elgin that 
will appeal to you, as for 
example its application in 
the modern method of 
group instruction. 


Send for free booklet, 
“Seating Efficiency.” 


RINEHIMER Bros.MesG Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


FOLDS 
FLAT 


f@ x» 


em 


The Chair 
That’s 


THERE! 


Another STRONG Factor 
Because the TUCKER’WAY is so well built, it is as strong as an ox, 
and won’t weaken under a heavy load—it won’t rattle, nor cave in, nor 
tilt, nor break through if you stand on the slats. It stands abuse and the 
roughest of service. Easy to open and close—with your foot. 


Well Built 


Built of Beech—uniform in color—dipped in water- 
proof varnish. You can leave it in the rain and it won’t 
turn white, nor warp—being built entirely of wood, it 
won’t rust. No metal stampings to get loose, come off, 
catch one’s clothing, pinch the fingers or the seat. Built 
for comfort as well as speed; built for weight as well as 
wear. The TUCKER’WAY is the ideal assembly chair— 
sold singly or in sections. Also made in Junior size for 


tiny tots; and in a variety of colors. 


Send for Sample Chair and Prices 


Write for sample chair and inspect it yourself. 
Secure quantity prices. Use the coupon! 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


Built to Last 
and 
To Give Comfort 
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Model No. 70 also made with 
Wood, Leather, Velour or Tapestry 
Seat and Back. 


Model No. 25 also made with 
Wood, Leather, Velour or Tapestry 
Seat. 


: 


Standard Model 
MODEL No. 70 


——+f-—__ 


Fold-Up Model 
MODEL No. 25 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
Sales WILLIAM H. WARK Factory 
nell 1410 SO. WABASH AVE. - CHICAGO. a 


Write for Complete Information. 


L - 


ALGOMA ‘TABLES 


Manufacturers of FOLDING TABLE 
Coat and Hat Racks Whitewood or 


Costumers Solidwood Tops. 















Dining Room and 


Drop Leaf Tables 
Service Stands 


Etc. 


Folding Kindergarten 
Tables made as per 


your sizes. 





STYLE No. 650 


Sizes 
SPECIALISTS IN 30”x48” 30x72” 
RUBBER AND vada a WRITE FOR 
30” x96” 
LINOLEUM Standard Height 30” FURTHER | 


TOP TABLES. INFORMATION. | 


ALGOMA WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Sales WILLIAM H. WARK — | 


Algoma, Wis. 


Representative— 


1410 SO. WABASH AVE. - CHICAGO 
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| At the head of its class . 


OR the Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, too, another school 
term is over. Another year of work well done—2in which the 
Jennings Pump has served with distinction the Jennings-equipped ! 
school building. 


As the daily records of the janitor-engineer show, the Jennings ! 
Pump is never tardy in removing the condensation and air from 
the return line of the vacuum heating system. From the monthly 
operating reports, the building superintendent knows that Jennings 
exemplifies high efficiency at substantial fuel economies. 





Both engineer and superintendent are agreed the Jennings Pump 
deserves the promotion it has received to the head of its class. 


RETURN LINE AND AIR’ LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS ew CONDENSATION 
PUMPS ws» COMPRESSORS AND coo co MARINE PUMPS cw wo 
| VACUUM PUMPS FOR AIR AND SEWAGE EJECTORS ew SUMP 
GASES w» STANDARD AND PUMPS ew FLAT BOX PUMPS ews 
SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


| Jennings Pumps 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK CONN. . 
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Some Casual Americanisms 


N American traveler meandered one day into 
the city of Munich, Bavaria, toward a group 
of women tourists who, gathered about the 


famous Wittelsbacher fountain, were admiring its pre- 
tentious sculptural figures. 


The traveler as he came nearer also became curious 
as to their nationality. They were stylishly dressed 
and might have come direct from Paris, London, Rome, 
or Berlin. Their garments did not, however, disclose 
their racial origin. But, he overheard some of their 
comments on the fountain which did. 


“Isn’t she a beaut!” exclaimed one of the ladies as 
she looked up at one of the marble goddesses. 


“T’ll tell the world she is!” replied the other with 
enthusiasm. 


The traveler’s curiosity was appeased. He knew 
now that here was a group of American ladies who did 
not hesitate to express themselves in the vernacular of 
their native land. 


There is something in the manner and speech, cus- 
tom and usage, and in our mode of life that is typi- 
cally American. But, there are also in our country 
agencies and institutions that have grown out of new- 
world conditions and that are not duplicated anywhere 
else on earth. 


The board of education, as exemplified in city and 
village, county and state, may have its counterpart 
elsewhere, but nowhere does it enjoy the independence 
and democratic self-assertion that it enjoys in the 
United States. 


‘And, with equal truth, it may be said that the 
ScHooL Boarp JourNAL is the outgrowth of a plan 
of school administration, which is not only essen- 
tially American, but which is not surpassed as a 
medium of service anywhere upon the globe. The 
plan of administration constitutes the great recruiting 
agency for that citizenship upon which the perpetuity 
and wellbeing of the great Republic rests. 


—TuHeE Epirtor. 
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Let Us Know Change of Address 


Subscribers to this magazine who are about to 
change positions and, therefore, remove to another 
community, are hereby requested to send us notice to 
that effect in order that we may make the necessary 
changes in our subscription books. 


THE Bruce PuBLISHING COMPANY. 





Copyright, 1928, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. In Canada$3.50. In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 
more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. No orders accepted for volumes dating back more than five years. Back copies more than one year old, not available. 
Discontinuance—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notice of changes 
of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within fifteen days after 


date of issue. 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture, and related topics are solicited, and will be paid for 
upon publication. Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. Open letters to the editor must in all cases 


contain the name and address of the writer, not neeessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 
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COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
BY 
“STANDARD” 


What a feeling of assurance it gives a school board or architect to know 
that their buildings will be completely equipped by ‘Standard.” 





It means one guarantee from the manufacturer covering all low tension 
electrical work. 


It means prompt, efficient service. 


But best of all, it means their school will be furnished with the most reli- 
able and efficient equipment which can be secured. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. now manufactures and furnishes com- 
plete systems for schools comprising 


Electric Clocks 

Program Clocks 

School telephone systems 

Fire Alarm Equipment (both open circuit and 
closed circuit—double supervised ) 

Science Room current supply systems 

Battery and charging equipment 


Have your school buildings completely equipped by Standard and secure 
the many advantages which Standard equipment alone makes possible. 
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New Albany, Ind., High School 
Architect: William Findt, New Albany, Ind. 


A typical Hoosier School recently completely equipped by “Standard.” Estimates, 
specifications or other information gladly furnished architects and school officials. 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix Street, Montreal, Can. 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore Branches 1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
10 High Street, Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Rm. 670 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St., Spokane 


83 South High Street, Columbus 50 Church Street, New York City 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 


“MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” = 
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Getting Full Values in School Supplies 


Raymond W. Nash, Superintendent of Schools, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


School-supply buying is a big job, if well 
done. A great deal of time and care ought to 
be taken to see that it is well done, because 
every year many thousands of dollars of much- 
needed school funds are wasted as the result of 
careless and unbusinesslike purchasing. I am 
listing a few guiding principles which, if fol- 
lowed, will put the business of school purchasing 
on a more economical and systematic basis. 
Concentration of Responsibility in One Official 

To concentrate authority and responsibility, 
there should be only one purchasing agent in 
a school system. This is not the case in many 
of the smaller school districts; and even in 
some of the larger school districts, we find 
everyone taking a hand at buying, from the 
janitor up to the superintendent of schools. No 
one should know better than the superintendent 
what is needed, nor should anyone be more able 
to tell whether it can be afforded. The super- 
intendent who does not have a controlling hand 
on the money that is spent will soon have 
financial questions to answer, because taxpayers 
and boards of education in the final analysis, 
hold him to account for such matters. Cer- 
tainly, for the sake of good business, all pur- 
chasing should be done through a central office, 
which in the small-city system is the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Determining the Buying Season 

Good merchants do the bulk of their buying 
at set times during the year, when they know 
best what they must buy, when prices are lowest, 
and when it is most convenient for them and 
the concerns from whom they are buying. 
Schoolmen may well learn from business men 
how to buy to advantage. <A definite time dur- 
ing the school year should be determined upon as 
the school-supply buying season. From April 15 
until the middle of July is the most convenient 
season for the small school district, because it 
is not until late in the spring that teachers, 
janitors, and other employees know best what 
supplies will be needed for another year. Orders 
received by July 15 give supply houses sufti- 
cient time in which to deliver, before the open- 
ing of school in the fall. However, the earlier 
the orders are placed, the better will be the 
service. 

Purchasing Supplies in Quantities 

A great many school officials err in not having 
a regular buying season. They buy as they 
go, and if they happen to run short, they fail 
to operate. Such a procedure is costly to say 
the least, because it is neither efficient nor eco- 
nomical. Every school that runs according to 
a budget scheme knows just how much of this 
or that item must be bought. Buying supplies 
in large quantities is practically always economi- 
eal, if the articles bought are no more than 
pencils, because the price is lowest and the 
discount, if one is allowed, is generally largest. 

Establishing an Annual Inventory 
The best starting point for a successful buy- 


ing plan is a yearly inventory of all school 
equipment, supplies, and other school property. 
Early May or early in the last month of the 
school year, is the most convenient time for 
teachers to assist in such an undertaking. After 
completing the inventory, it is not difficult for 
each teacher, janitor, and other employee to 
estimate and hand in a requisition for the sup- 
plies and materials needed for the next 
year. ‘The superintendent may now check the 
lists according to his best judgment and in- 
vestigate any questionable items or amounts. 
A comparison of the inventory with the inven- 
tories taken in previous years will disclose 
excessive stocks, Similarly, a check of the requi- 
sitions with the amounts purchased during the 
previous two years will indicate the tendency of 


some teachers to “pad” their requests, and the 
inclination of other teachers to economize a 
bit too sharply. What kind of supplies, and the 
amount to be purchased, should now be reason- 
ably known. 
The Test of School-Supply Purchases 

I wish to add a note of warning at this point. 
No school ean afford to buy anything that does 
not justify itself educationally and economically. 
Some purchasing agents are inclined to buy 
everything that appeals to them, or that some 
neighboring school has purchased. A salesman 
came to me some time ago, and showed me a 
set of books devoted to agriculture. It was a 
fine set. Every school located in a farming 
community should have one in its library. The 
salesman told me that one of our neighboring 
schools had purchased a set. JI wondered at 
this beeause our neighbor is located in an indus- 
trial community having no agricultural in- 
terests. The books cost the school district 
about $100. The question is, was this judi- 
cious buying? I cannot agree that it was, 
yet all of us have made such mistakes as this. 

Establishing a Policy in School-Supply 
Purchases 
Now for the actual buying: Some school 


superintendents feel that they have but little 
time to devote to purchasing problems, and 
because of this, order from the same old concern 
which has always sold to them; others are simply 
careless and buy without further consideration 
from the first silky, genial salesman who hap- 
pens along and assures them that he has not 
only the best, but the cheapest line of supplies 
to offer. Still, other school-supply purchasers 
buy only the lowest-priced goods obtainable, or 
allow companies to bid on the amount of sup- 
plies they expect to purchase, without specifying 
any definite standard of grade or quality. Any 
one of the buying procedures described is bound 
to prove costly to any school system. As a 
substitute for such careless methods, I am out- 
lining a plan of buying which takes but little 
extra time from the busy executive. The fol- 
lowing are the main steps in the plan: 

First, standardize all school supplies; that is, 
as nearly as possible, determine for each item 
the quality, dimensions, grade, ete., that will 
best adapt it to school use. Take drawing paper 
as an example. It comes in various sizes, 
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weights, and grades. Most of us would agree 
on the size and weight of drawing paper to buy 
for this or that purpose, but many of us would 
differ as to the grade we would select. If, 
however, a grade of paper satisfactory to 
teachers and pupils has been determined, it js 
not difficult to get samples and bids that wil] 
make comparisons possible and insure economi- 
cal purchases. Standardization in the smal] 
school district is quite possible if some of the 
easily available helps are used. Periodic revision 
of standards is as necessary as is standardization 
itself. 

Experienced buyers agree that the buyer saves 
if he buys a good quality of merchandise. Their 
motto is “buy the best at the lowest figure,” 
and I have always found it an excellent plan 
to follow. It is a mistake, however, to be led 
to believe that the highest-priced article is the 
grade which is the best selection. Liquid soap 
sold by one firm I know of is an example of 
this. This house offers several grades of soap 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $1.20 a gallon, 
To date, I have been unable to discover any 
difference between the 90 cent and the $1.20 
grades, nor have I been able to secure an explan- 
ation of the difference in price from the 
company. 

The purchaser of school supplies should not 
hesitate to ask for samples, if in doubt about 
the quality of goods to be selected. Manufac- 
turing firms are only too glad to send samples 
and even to send representatives to demonstrate 
the goods they have for sale. 

The Value of Competitive Bidding 

When the quality, size, and amount of sup- 
plies has been determined upon, the next logical 
step is to ask three or four well-known companies 
handling each particular supply to bid upon the 
quality of the goods needed and the amount it 
is expected to buy. I find it convenient to 
keep an alphabetically listed notebook of all 
common school supplies. Each item of supplies 
has a page and here are listed the names of the 
reputable concerns which handle each particular 
article. This saves time when I am ready to 
select firms from which I wish to receive bids, 

When the bids from the various manufac- 
turing concerns are returned, they are examined, 
and a decision is made as to the firm which 
can furnish the goods at the lowest figure. It 
is essential that the order be sent as soon as 
possible. It is well to keep a copy of the order 


(Concluded on Page 153) 


MRS. COOLIDGE RETURNS TO THE SCHOOL WHERE SHE WAS ONCE A TEACHER. 
Northampton, Mass.—The “First Lady of the Land” with some of the children of the Clarke School, 


Northampton, Mass., where she taught before her marriage. 
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In a previous issue of the ScHoot Boarp 
JournaL! I tried to show, by putting the cards 
on the table, why it is so difficult to get 
young men to come into teaching as a lifework. 
Now, at the pain of some displeasure, and be- 
fore any attempt is made to present a construc- 
tive program for getting them and keeping them 
in, 1 would like to state frankly what I think 
are some of the reasons for those already in 
who are trying to get out. In other words, I 
shall raise a question that seems quite pertinent, 
Aren’t we going a bit too far in expecting any 
human to keep abreast of all the changes tak- 
ing place in educational procedure as a result 
of educational experimentation? And if I, 
at the same time, seem to tread heavily upon 
some of the carpets of reform we have thrown 
over the pine floor of past experience, it is only 
because, in this article, it has been necessary 
to “open a new deck,” and I always walk 
around the table two or three times for good 
luck. 

Let me state at the outset, that I think the 
“science of education” has teaching so firmly by 
the collar that it is going to be a hard struggle 
for the latter to shake loose, but that I am con- 
yinced also that it will free itself, at least far 
enough to turn around, and that that day is not 
so far in the future. For this so-called “science,” 
I have no doubt, we are indebted considerably 
to Herbert Spencer who, in a sudden burst of 
speed, once announced that a knowledge of 
science is of most worth to him who desires to 
be described as educated. 

The Beginnings of the Science of Education 

Now, if science is the knowledge that is of 
most worth in the education of youth, all sub- 
ject matter is sure to be tinged with it, and all 
investigation and research to be at least pseudo- 
scientific in character. What would be more 
natural, then, than that educators—the profes- 
sional students of the broad field of education— 
should attempt to make their work more scien- 
tific? But where to begin, how to go about it? 
G. Stanley Hall, at Clark University, found a 
way. He evolved a science of his own, after- 
ward known as paidology—the scientific study 
of the child by specialists trained for that pur- 
pose. To Hall we are indebted for the courses 
in child study to be found in any present-day 
normal school or college of education. Then, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, J. McKeen 
Cattell improvised brief tests of intelligence, 
later to be used by educators in separating the 
intellectual sheep from the borderline goats. 
Although intelligence tests did not begin to 
play an important part in American education 
until about twenty years later, the indirect re- 
sults of Cattell’s early experiments may be seen 
anywhere. There is hardly a child in the public 
schools today who has not been subjected to an 
intelligence examination. But, the man who 
gave the “science” of education its little game 
of educational “tag” was Sir Francis Galton, 
another Britisher, who presented to American 
students of education, first through the profes- 
sors at Columbia University, the method of the 
questionary, statistical method, and a method 
for studying hereditary traits. ; 

Most of this happened during the mauve 
decade and the turn of the century, and my 
purpose in mentioning it here is neither to in- 
dulge in reminiscence nor to (in mentioning 
British influence) align myself with William 
Hale Thompson. So let us hurry on. From 
1915 forward, wildly advanced by some of the 
newly trained berserkers in educational theory 
and practice, the “science” of education, more 
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than any other science, began to make itself 
felt wherever youth were forced to gather for 
purposes of formal training. Child study, in- 
telligence testing, questionary, and _ statistical 
method, to say nothing of the many broader 
school surveys made by educational experts, be- 
came such a part of educational procedure that 
little thought was given to teaching as an art, 
and less to the inspirational guidance of the 
child in the classroom. 

The old-fashioned pedagog, even less widely 
read in matters educational than Herbert 
Spencer, was amazed at the changes going on 
about him. He tried to laugh it off, and came 
to define an expert as “somebody from out of 
town.” He had few champions, nor was there 
anybody to speak for the artful teacher or the 
artless child. Finally, however, in 1923, having 
previously launched a virile attack against the 
ill-timed and promiscuous use of tests of in- 
telligence, William Chandler Bagley, of Colum- 
bia University, braved the wrath of some of the 
benchers in his own institution, and came to the 
defense of both the teacher and the child. “If 
a child in the modern school,” he stated, “ever 
gets any factual material, he'll have to get it 
through bootleg channels.” 


Signs of Reform From Within 

It has taken five years for Bagley’s warning 
to disturb the thinking of some of the “deans 
of education.” But this should not be thought 
unusual, since it took 66 years for Spencer’s 
philosophy to reach its highest peak in the field 
by which it was appropriated, or, to keep the 
terminology, “hijacked.” Now the pendulum 
has begun to swing the other way. On my desk 
are three letters from deans in widely separated 
institutions, asking for a list of courses that I, 
among others, think should constitute the mini- 
mum essentials in the training of teachers. 
“It is my personal opinion,” writes one dean, 
“that we are giving far too many pedagogical 
courses for teachers and are crowding out the 
subject-matter courses they need so much. Here, 
we plan to trim down to the fewest courses pos- 
sible and make them as strong as is in our 
power.” 

It has been stated that, if a student might 
register for all the courses now offered in one 
of our larger universities, it would take him 72 
years to complete them. And I am sure that if 
he attempted to take all the courses offered 
in one of several teacher-training colleges, he 
would have to resort to surgical rejuvenation. 
One of the newer colleges of education a few 
years ago offered 82 courses, the titles of 41 of 
which began with the words, “The psychology 
o « « ” Another, but larger, college is 
accused of offering but one course under 300 
slightly differing but fascinating titles. 

In drawing from the sciences, pedagogy drew 
heavily from psychology, a study in itself not 
too firmly rooted as a science. This was natural, 
for psychology has to do with the human mind, 
and it is the human mind that. teachers are 
called upon to train and direct. They must be 
familiar, in an elementary way at least, with 
its variableness and its irregularity in reaction. 
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They must know, it was felt, the extent of in- 
dividual differences in children and, to gain 
this knowledge, they must employ the tools of 
psychology, intelligence tests, and the methods 
of mathematicians—the average, the deviation, 
and the correlation. But the more conserva- 
tive of educators, in being won over to psy- 
chology and statistics by the realtors promoting 
these respective subdivisions, little realized at 
first that they would eventually be subjected to 
a rack-rent that would offset any dividends in 
their educational investment. Now that they 
know their laws of probability, they are at the 
business of trying to swing back the pendulum. 
But, it will never go completely back. The are 
it describes is, as the statisticians say, skewed 
at the upper end. 


Teaching Cannot Become Purely Scientific 

I think that teaching may now be spoken of 
as a profession. There are those who still con- 
tend that it is not, just as they rail at our sup- 
posed “science” of education. But, just as there 
are some practices out-cropping from this 
“science” that have come to stay, so are there 
signs of professional life in teaching that will 
not become moribund. Time was, of course, 
when anybody could teach school, but, also, any- 
body could preach, practice law or medicine; 
dental work was performed by the village bar- 
ber; and newspapers were edited by persons who 
were quick on the draw. But men like Spencer, 
Huxley, Eliot, and their followers, succeeded in 
changing all that. As schools and the means of 
education were extended to greater and greater 
numbers, better service was demanded from pro- 
fessional workers, and the lawyer, doctor, 
dentist, and clergyman were forced to secure 
certificates of satisfactory training before they 
could practice upon or preach to an increasing- 
ly erudite populace. Yet, because each, in its 
own way, involves the human equation, the work 
of no one of these professions has become purely 
scientific, 

So it is with teaching. As a profession, it is 
no less worthy of commendation than the other 
agencies attempting to preserve the individual 
from the inroads of disease, decay, and ignor- 
ance; but it can never become purely scientific 
for the reason that its subject matter, strictly 
animate, will not stay put. And there is no 
fortification in the knowledge that even inani- 
mate objects are subject to natural change or 
that science, as such, offers us no philosophy 
that will articulate the life we live with the 
life to come. Teaching, to be effective, must 
not only be scientifically sound, using the term 
in its broadest sense; it must inspire. And the 
inspiration that science offers is as earth-bound 
as a clay pigeon. 

The present-day teacher, thoroughly trained 
in “seientifie’ pedagogy, should have the right 
to be described as artful-scientific in method and 


manner. He appears, or should appear, as a‘ 


specialist who, through cooperation with and 
service to the general public, helps the individual 
adjust himself to new situations. He comes in 
contact with ignorance he must dispel, with 
doubt he must overthrow or encourage, and with 
hope he must strengthen. This should make 
him at once a leader and a guide in phases of 
development that are at the same time temporal 
and spiritual, and it would, if that which he 
professes might be put into practice calmly and 
sanely, without too much baiting by self- 
appointed matadors, 


In the early days of the American schools the 
obligation of keeping the school child physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally hygienic devolved 
upon the physician, the dentist, and the 
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preacher. But today, the teacher has become 
more precisely than any other professional 
worker a public servant, and has had foisted 
upon him or her the heavy burden of getting 
the child ready for good citizenship and voca- 
tional adjustment, or for professional leader- 
ship. He or she has been compelled to take over 
many duties the public did not want in the 
matter of rearing youth. It will readily be 
seen that this has made some training in science 
mandatory and not only calls for certain lines 
of specialization, somewhat comparable to those 
found in medicine, law, engineering, ete., but 
demands the setting up of state requirements 
for certification before teaching is undertaken. 

Persons engaged in other professional pur- 
suits, having become familiar with the training 
of the teacher, have been much quicker to recog- 
nize the professional standards in teaching than 
has the man in the street. If the latter wants 
medical, dental, or legal aid, he is satisfied to 
place his case in the hands of somebody speci- 
tically trained to give him the best service, but 
the education of his children, which, if well 
done, in the long run would make the other 
needs less imperative, he is willing to intrust 
to anybody and expects to get favorable results. 

The reasons are many and need not be dwelt 
upon here, but he who runs: knows that the 
teacher has seldom sat in the seats of the 
mighty, and far too frequently has nothing to 
“give out to the press” that would make him 
or his task worthy of emulation. His existence, 
if not cloistered, has been diaconal in character 
but, when he has become known under the title 
of “educator,” he has not necessarily been con- 
firmed as one entirely innocent of the world. 
Men teachers may at times hesitate to call their 
souls their own, but the only thing that keeps 
most of them from being completely “human” is 
the fact that they are supposed to set an exam- 
ple for those under their instruction. Beyond 
this, they are on a plane with men in other 
professions, wise men and fools wherever we 
turn. That a man selects teaching as his life- 
work may stamp him among the ill-informed as 
juvenile in his outlook, but he may grow nodules 
of knowledge that have more of a “kick” than 
all the white mule or jackass brandy that has 
come over the border. If he adheres to his pro- 
fessional standards, he will never be “strong for 
ballvhoo”; it is as unprofessional in his work 
as for a doctor to solicit patients, or a lawyer 
to search for clients in the city streets. 

What is a Professor of Education 

Nor is the professor of education, as a type, 
intumescent. As in all walks in life, a little 
learning is a dangerous thing and it never fails 
to produce impostors and charlatans. In educa- 
tion these are the touch-and-go propagandists, 
the aforementioned berserkers who, with a slide 
rule in one hand and a book on research in the 
other, clamor for this and shout for that so 
loudly that we do not know half the time where 
we stand. Those of us who are busy with our 
knitting, however, are deep in a work so com- 
plex that it is not likely to be clearly compre- 
hended. We have for our task the study of the 
whole field of education, from the nursery school 
to the graduate college, and we are called upon 
to make recommendations for possible changes. 
Few know beforehand how much this takes of 
fortitude and delicacy, and some who enter in 
with optimism find themselves inadequately pre- 
pared to see it through. On the other hand, 
some, as a result of their years of close contact 
with the study of the vexing problems of educa- 
tion, are elevated to positions exacting adminis- 
trative responsibility, always premised on a 
knowledge of how to go about gaining the sup- 
port of countless factions that must be ap- 
peased and satisfied before an institution of 
learning may count itself even locally import- 
ant. 
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Now, most teachers who have succeeded with- 
out training in pedagogy probably feel that they 
were “born to teach” and that what they have 
missed has not been needed. Yet, certainly, a 
careful study of such time-tried subjects as the 
history of education and a deliberate considera- 
tion of the methods of teaching advocated in 
the more conservative of our colleges of educa- 
tion would have made them stronger still, even 
though it did nothing more than show them 
what not to do in the classroom. For no teacher 
will sueceed today, particularly in the lower 
school divisions, who depends entirely for guid- 
ance upon original endowment, or upon the art 
of imitation. And it is here that the professor 
of education finds his most important task— 
training prospective teachers away from mis- 
takes of the past and into technics of teaching 
that are meant to be most effective in instruc- 
ing the younger generations. 

Teaching, as an organized profession, has 
made its greatest strides during the present 
century, and colleges for the study of education 
are so new that they have established no tradi- 
tions of importance. The earliest of these train- 
ing centers owe their existence to the presence 
of men of strong character who, at the same 
time, were excellent teachers who so convinc- 
ingly expounded their philosophies of educa- 
tion that students were impelled rather than 
compelled to gather about them. But, the new 
laws for certification of teachers make training 
in pedagogy mandatory, and this has meant an 
enormous increase in enrollment in teacher- 
training colleges, at the same time creating a 
demand for well-prepared instructors for those 
colleges. This rather rapidly developing con- 
dition is the raison d’etre for the ubiquitous 
professor of education. 

About the only difference between a professor 
of education and a professor of anything else is 
a difference in subject matter taught. The 
meanest man, the man with the worst table 
manners, and the biggest fool it has been my 
misfortune to meet were professors, but not pro- 
fessors of education. The fact that they hap- 
pened to be professors of academic subjects does 
not necessarily imply that all professors of 
academic subjects are mean, or crude, or dumb. 
They are, in their way, doing the best they can, 
under the system we have adopted, to weather 
a very trying period in American education. 
The overcrowding of the classrooms by students 
who are not yet intellectually dry behind the 
ears has given them a white man’s burden. But 
this is no more true in the academic fields than 
it is in the colleges of education where the im- 
portance of the training problem is not to be 
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minimized since the laws compelling teachers 
to pursue courses in pedagogy have brought jn 
many students. 

You see what I am getting at. If some of the 
men in teaching are being driven out by ex. 


ploiters, it should be understood that the latter 


compose but a small and noisy percentage of 
those whose business it is to get teachers ready 
to teach. And the truth is, professors of educa- 
tion are drawn from all walks of life, the major 
requirement being that they shall have had at 
least as much professional training as their 
academic colleagues. In most institutions they 
have had more, but they are not, typically, give 
to parading it. Where they do, they are su 
jected to such merciless criticism by the teachers 
they are attempting to train that they become 
stamped as professionalized picaroons. 


Voices from the Tomb 

As shown in the previous article cited, men 
have been leaving teaching so rapidly that we 
are face to face with an emergency, particularly 
in certain sections of the country. If this con- 
dition is continuously augmented, we shall pre. 
sently be up against a plight, and it is high 
time that we find every possible cause. My theory 
is that they are unwilling to exist on a low 
wage, if they are required to tax every ounce 
of mental energy to keep up with the changes 
recommended by professional mitigators. But, 
let me be more specific. During the past few 
years the public schools have been gratuitously 
presented with what, for want of a better term, 
we may class as pedagogical palliatives. What 
I mean by a palliative here is the hasty sub- 
stitution of one plan to cover up the weakness 
of another. Highly differentiated curricula, 
countless methods of presenting and supervising 
subject matter, ostensibly complete standard- 
ization through the use of intelligence and sub- 
ject tests, prevocational and vocational guid- 
ance, and pressure upon teachers to conduct ex- 
periments and engage in so-called scientific re- 
search have, in various ways, so diversified the 
work of the classroom teacher and the training 
of the children in the schools that, for the chil- 
dren themselves, immediate adaptation to life 
outside the school has become next to impos- 
sible—they are “learning more and more of less 
and less”; and the conscientious men teachers 
have grown so discouraged over the outcomes 
that many have thrown up their hands with a 
high I.Q., meaning in this case, “I Quit.” 

Now, as implied, not all educators are willing 
to indorse these touch-and-go methods of put- 
ting the American school child through his 
training paces. Some of the deans of educa- 
tion will not permit their own children to en- 
roll in experimental schools affiliated with their 
colleges. And there is some backsliding among 
the blown-in-the-bottle superintendents who, 
after waiting ten years for some good to come 
out of Nazareth, are putting into practice the 
things that conscience dictates. In Berkeley, 
California, a return to the old-fashioned 
methods of teaching English grammar has just 
been effected. Berkeley, I believe, was the first 
city to have a junior high school and its plan 
of school organization has been copied in many 
other cities scattered over the country. How 
will this new move to old things affect educa 
tional trends? 


That is a question difficult to answer. In 
education we have always been ready to tty 
out new things, because we have limited means 
for judging the effectiveness of any plan oF 
scheme before it is employed. Then, too, the 
educational experimentalists are quick to change 
the setting, for fear the more religious of out 
educational prohibitionists will raid their little 
game of thimbleberry. But, of one thing, we 
may be sure—the pendulum will not make 4 
full return. Even if it did, conditions of trai 
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ing that seemed to be adequate a generation ago 
cannot be duplicated now, to meet the demands 
of the present. And what are those demands? 

That question should be put to persons who 
have railed so loudly against so many things 
in education that the world at large has come to 
“think of professors as halfwits.” None could 
give a constructive answer. And the reason for 
this is that there is no comprehensive reply. 
Life is moving at too rapid a pace for even our 
leaders to know what is best for us. All the 
ordinary man wants at the present time is a 
Jittle more money, a little less noise, and a little 
setter religion. He has no idea what his son 
jught to do for a living, nor what kind of edu- 
cational training affords the best preparation. 
And he leaves his daughter distinctly alone; she 
knows, at least, what she doesn’t want. No 
longer is she a violet by a mossy stone, half 
hidden from the eye; she is not even one third 
hidden. 

The truth is, about all we can hope to do in 
education just now is to train for adaptation to 
change. Of course, we can maintain certain 
minimum standards in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling. The average citizen of the 
future, whether he lives in Keokuk or Kokomo, 
must be prepared to read the daily papers, to 
total the monthly bills, to write a few checks, 
and he must make up his mind whether to spell 
“instalment” with one or two “1’s.” Outside of 
that, he will not have time to avoid split infin- 
itives, or to be much concerned over the in- 
fluence of British propaganda in history texts. 
Through the necessity of keeping alert in a 
mechanical age, he will achieve presently a 
mental age of 14 as opposed to 13. And the 
eritics of education will go right on criticizing, 
for this average citizen will be no more ade- 
quately prepared to meet efficiently all the tasks 
to which his hand must be set than were the 
three old men of Gotham who went to sea in a 
tub. 


The only thing that will restore education to 
the high pinnacle from which it looked down on 
the gay nineties is a good hard panic. Children 
in the schools, from the kindergarten to the 
classical college, are dimly aware that they will 
be able to succeed, according to our present 
adult standards, without intensive labor in the 
schoolroom. They know, without being told, 
that times are good and that failures of the in- 
dividual will be condoned if not offset by sub- 
vention; they know that if they are capable of 
writing a song hit, or an obscene play, the com- 
pensation they receive will keep a school teacher 
for a thousand years; and they know that, when 
everything else fails, there is still an excellent 
chance to “pull down a prize” for adeptness in 
swimming, running, or flying. 

When times are hard, however, and both 
money and jobs are scarce, education comes into 
its own. It is then a question of the amount 
of training one is able to secure, and the 
teacher is looked upon as not only capable and 
efficient but a friend in need. Education, in 
itself, has not changed for the better; only the 
attitude toward it. 


Of course, nobody wants a panic any more 
than he wants to go back to the days of coal-oil 
lamps, wood-burning stoves, and scratchy slate 
pencils. Nobody wants to be without work, or, 
at least, without some means of support. And 
few people really want an education—the com- 
pulsory school law keeps them in to the age of 
14 or 16; going to college is at present “the 
thing to do;” and adult education, except for 
the training of foreigners, seems to have re- 
sulted from a demand by persons tired: of movies 
and motors for something at which they may 
employ their extra time. But we, as a nation, 
have morally underwritten education, tied it up 
With our firmest and will 


convictions, no 
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sooner let it pass from our realm of things worth 
while than we will cast a unanimous vote for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

If I were to write here that American educa- 
tion has reached the point where it is founded 
on fear, Horace Mann would turn over in his 
grave and William T. Harris would return to 
this life to insist on greater truth and piety. 
But, with so many people convinced that the 
modern school is a snare and a delusion, what 
other conclusion can be reached? Do we not 
fear moral and commercial subjugation by 
nations more intent upon learning? Isn’t that 
to which we have subscribed the most magni- 
ficent of all our majestic gestures? If not, if 
we really believe in education for its intrinsic 
worth to the socialized individual and to the 
body politic, and there is so much that is wrong 
with it, why do we not do something about it? 
Are we afraid to tamper with it because we 
expect it most any day, to find a way out of our 
moral dilemma? We are confronted with a 
crime record that puts us to shame and, since 
we can find no other excuse for its existence, 
we “pass the buck” to the schools. And what is 
the answer? Another palliative, systematized 
and standardized moral education, and inspired 
endowment of professional mitigators in the 
hands of pedagogical berserkers! They are at 
it again. 

A Swing-Back is Inevitable 

Naturally, I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
American education was originally founded up- 
on democratic principles and is now, at any rate, 
best suited to the type of government under 
which we are living. For many years the 
American secondary school was looked upon as 
subversive to the spirit of democracy character- 
istic of the common schools; and the college, 
originally intended only for those who expected 
to enter the ministry, was, for a time, accused 
of harboring none but the sons (and daughters) 
of the rich. But these charges no longer hold. 
We have opened the doors of all school divisions 
to whomsoever will come. And the result is, 
we are getting a cross section of the entire 
population. Approximately one fourth of our 
total poulation goes to school each day. A sys- 
tem of training that affects so high a percentage 
of Americans should not be looked upon lightly 
and dismissed with a grimace. 

Looked at from the standpoint of material 
and intellectual equipment, there are too many 
persons going to school; more, certainly, than 
ean be given- any sort of thorough training 
through individual attention. But, looked at 
from the standpoint of the nation’s good, the 
enrollment is none too high, provided the re- 
sults achieved are advantageous. 

How to make the results advantageous, how 
to provide the greatest good for the greatest 
number is the question uppermost in the minds 
of those charged with the administration of the 
schools. And for that there is to be an answer. 
Like a man who overcomes his stammering by 


Detroit’s School 


The school system of Detroit, Mich., has a 
school finance problem which is both interesting 
and perplexing. If the present bonding system 
is continued the ultimate burden of debt will 
eventually be overwhelming. 

The school buildings and sites are being 
acquired at an average yearly expenditure of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000. The policy of financing 
this cost has been to sell bonds maturing 
serially over 30 years. As a result of this bor- 
rowing, the city had outstanding on September 
15, 1927, over $63,000,000 in bonds for schools. 
In addition to the interest and sinking-fund 
payments already made on these bonds, it will 
cost $85,000,000 more to retire this debt. 
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first forming the word with his lips, school sys- 
tems following Berkeley’s lead, may make the 
bootleggers of factual material highly unneces- 


. sary by getting down to elementals in the child’s 


chief tool—his grammar. Then are likely to 
come slow but sweeping reforms in teacher- 
training curricula, the elimination of courses 
that have no proved value in professional prep- 
aration. As a result, the classroom teacher will 
begin to understand what is expected of him or 
her, and professors of education will no longer 
flounder through thickets of fruitless theory. 
Enthusiasm for teaching will return, and a 
wholesome philosophy, long since dehydrated by 
the scientific sun will, in the cool and refreshing 
breeze of returning truth, be condensed into in- 
tellectual elixir. And then, on some bright 
Monday morning, the trash man will come for 
a load of palliatives, and we shall find ourselves 
back to first principles. 


If these reforms, or others better suited, ever 
penetrate the smug sheath of satisfaction with 
which the classical college has surrounded itself, 
the noise of the shears will be heard in the land, 
and the padding of courses, heretofore enjoyed 
as a privity, will become as obsolete as the 
bustle of bygone days. But, this will come only 
in the face of proud men’s contumely and over 
the dead bodies of the college deans who, for 
years without ceasing, have labored to build the 
closely knit structure now known as a higher 
institution of learning. There is something 
even in the word, “higher,” that sets the college 
apart and permits a sort of sacerdotalism in ad- 
ministration which is difficult to circumvent. 
But, this will not be for long. The junior col- 
lege will, half unwittingly, apply the Procrus- 
team remedy, and the bootleggers, both real and 
figurative, will be compelled to search for more 
willing victims. 

I hold no brief for professional education re- 
formers. Like Herbert Spencer, their contact 
with the schools has been much too limited. 
Usually they are too raucous, too rasorial to 
effect the changes needed. And no change that 
promises lasting good comes quickly. That is 
why the postwar palliatives particularly, have so 
recently fallen upon evil days. They are pre- 
sented gratuitously while we were deep in the 
problems of getting our peace-time bearings. 
Imperfectly transparent then, many of them are 
diaphanous now. Once tested in the crucible of 
critical analysis, away from the clamor of edu- 
cational alchemists, a few will be found admis- 
sible and will give us a sort of “science” of edu- 
eation. But, it will not seem so vital then, for 
art in teaching, the personal equation, the pre- 
cept and example, and the yearning for learning 
will stand out as clean-washed rocks when this 
high tide of educational experimentation shall 
have ebbed and gone. The child is the thing! 
If the men who are thinking of leaving teach- 
ing will but hold on a little longer, there are 
signs and omens that they will come into their 


own. But more of that later. 


Finance Problem 


If this policy be continued until 1960, the 
city will then owe $93,000,000, on which 
$42,547,000 of interest will still have to be paid. 

In the meantime, $275,370,078 in principal 
and interest will have been paid on the school 
debt. ‘The total cost of the present debt plus 
this new debt will be, therefore, $410,917,578 
to finance school construction until 1960. 


Now comes the question of a complete pay-as-, 


you-go plan which is deemed impossible without 

unduly increasing the tax rate. There a 

modified plan is suggested. By maintaining the 

present tax rate for school-debt service, $1.60 

per $1,000 of assessed valuation, and gradually 
(Concluded on Page 153) 
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Are Private Business Principles Applicable 
to School Business? 


M. S. Spears, Business Manager, Evansville, Ind. 


Last vear, in a magazine article headed “Busi- 
ness in Revolt Against State-Tax Burden” Roger 
Babson used the expressions “wastefulness of 
local government” and “what we save at the 
spigot we waste at the bung.” He called for 
a stop to local folly. Leading editorials and 
magazine articles are constantly voicing this 
same opinion. Business men, who pay most of 
the taxes and who have seen the curve rise year 
after year, have become alarmed at the situation. 
System, The Magazine of Business in “The 
Business Outlook” of August 1927, names the 
tax burden as the most unfavorable factor in 
business. It states: “While of course there are 
bright aspects to the tax situation—better roads 
and more schools, for instance—nevertheless, 
the immensity of the tax bill which business 
is paying undeniably calls for both scrutiny and 
action.” 

The school cities and districts naturally 
come in for their share of the criticism because 
school costs have steadily increased for several 
years. In the last ten years, the operating ex- 
penses of education have increased over a 
quarter billion dollars. The net capital outlay 
has increased nearly a quarter billion in the 
same period. The alarming feature is that ap- 
parently no decrease is in sight. Hundreds of 
schools are spending yearly an amount of money 
greater than the revenue they derive from tax- 
ation and many are forced to borrow before 
they receive their apportionments from the 
county or state. Great numbers of our school 
cities are not only bonded almost to the limit, 
but are faced with an enormous annual interest 
charge for which a tax must be levied. 

In many cities, from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the money received from the school tax is ap- 
plied on the redemption of bonds and interest 
on bonds. An astonishing number of these 
cities, already enormously in debt, are con- 
fronted with the need for new and more ade- 
quate buildings and equipment. 

It is time that school officials begin to look 
at their business—and it is a business, the 
biggest in the country—from a private-business 
angle. To point out that tax money has gone 
for needed services will no longer satisfy the 
public. The “worthy object” argument will have 
to be supported by proof of necessary expendi- 


ture. Schools are not intentionally throwing 
away money, but if it were absolutely necessary 
to do so, many could spend far less money with- 
out injury to the systems. If school officials 
were operating their own business for profit, 
they would give more careful consideration to 
financial problems. Schools are money-spending 
institutions and not money-making institutions. 
It is unfortunate that the profits are not yet 
measurable. If they were, we could better de- 
fend our expenditures. 

While, sinee the war, school costs have been 
mounting, manufacturing costs have been de- 
creasing. Manufacturing plants are not only 
producing more, but they are improving the 
quality. There is no doubt about this, but in 
the minds of some there may be a doubt as to 
whether a boy, graduated from a high school 
in 1927 when the per-capita cost in that school 
was $130 per year, was better prepared for 
citizenship than a boy graduated from the same 
school in 1915 when the per-capita cost was 
$60. No doubt this difference can be explained, 
but the kind of explanations given for past in- 
creases will not do in the future. Any sane 
business man knows that enormous savings are 
possible in local governments. They have been 
possible in private business and they can be 
made possible in public business. 

According to figures from the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, the production per man in automobile 
manufacturing has increased 172 per cent in 
one year. In petroleum refining, the per-man 
increase has been 83 per cent; in rubber manu- 
facturing, 211 per cent; and in cement manu- 
facturing, 61 per cent. The president of the 
San Antonio Drug Co. says: “A few years ago 
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we had 181 employees. Today we have 136, 
We have 50 per cent more business and $50,000 
less expense. We are making more money—oyr 
employes are making more.” Manufacturers 
have solved the problem of higher material cogtg 
by increasing production efficiency. One offiee 
manager told me that he had cut his office 
foree from 75 to 35, and was getting better re- 
sults and doing less detail himself. This was 
not done by the use of machinery or equipment, 
It was brought about by sound business senge, 
coupled with the knowledge that something had 
to be done. In business it has been “more 
efficiency or shut down.” In the school world the 
public always has responded and paid the ever. 
increasing bill. We, in the school world, are 
just beginning to “get up against” the real 
thing; the overburdened taxpayers are going to 
demand retrenchment and we will have to find 
a way to provide better schooling for less money, 
School people are the hardest to pry loose 
from traditions. Our schools change slowly, 
We cling to the conventional. But, with an in- 
creased and active interest on the part of busi- 
ness men, experience can be utilized, and the 
means of economizing will materialize. When 
the public insists upon its employees being 
chosen on the basis of their fitness, the most 
important step in the direction of efficiency 
will have been taken. The possibilities of econ- 
omy are unlimited after the merit system has 
been installed. The preparation of the budget, 
the purchasing and distribution of supplies, the 
planning and construction of buildings, the 
organizing of janitorial and maintenance work, 
the making of curricula and programs—these 
are only a few of the possibilities for practicing 
economy. Every department of the public 
schools can no doubt be brought to a higher 
point of efficiency, and real savings ean be 
etfected if school officials make up their minds 
that practically all sound business principles 
are applicable to the operation of the schools. 


Let us be Thankful 
A Brief Appreciation 


S. Z. Scott, Superintendent of Schools, Greene, Iowa 


Of course there are school-board members and 
school-board members—thousands of them. 
They are to be found all over this wide country 
of ours wherever a school may be located. No 
matter whether it is of the little red variety 
or one of later vintage, school-board members 


are necessarily in evidence. 





ACHIEVEMENT IS THE SUMMIT AFTER THE CLIMB. 


Mural painting by F. Luis Mora, N.A., presented to the Boys’ Club of Pittsfield, Mass., by Z. Marshall Crane. 
Photo by courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries, New York. 


Board members are, truly speaking, of the 
salt of the earth. They are intrusted with the 
greatest responsibilities which the electorate can 
bestow—the cares incident to the education of 
the nation’s youth. They generously sacrifice 
valuable time and personal comforts without 
a thought of compensation. Indeed, often they 
are obliged to see their best, most conscientious 
efforts criticized adversely, harshly, unjustly, by 
the unthinking public. But they have become 
sworn servants of that public and may expect 
such remuneration. 

The Responsibility of School-Board Membership 

To attain such positions of responsibility— 
gifts of our citizens—board members must needs 
have proved themselves of individual worth. 


‘The business of education is the largest business 


in many communities. More actual funds are 
involved, much of the tax income is thus ex- 
pended, and more of the public’s interest is 
concentrated upon this industry, as it were. 
Irresponsible men and women who have been 
unable to succeed with the administration of 
personal affairs are seldom called upon to aid 
in the administration of the community pro 
gram of education, for it must be a successful 
one if possible. The money is to be expended; 
it must be expended to the best advantage and 
the best possible returns secured. 

To aid in the acquiring of the best possible 
returns, the board members must secure pro- 
fessional guidance, if the school is large enough 
to warrant retaining the services of a princi- 
pal or superintenndent. Otherwise, the full 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Difficulties Between Boards of Education and Superintendents 


of Schools 


An Analysis of the Difficulties Recognized by Superintendents 


John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, and 
John Preston Buck, Superintendent of Schools, Sour Lake, Texas 


The Problem of Educational Administration 
The body of information that constitutes the 


professional subject matter of educational ad- 
ministration is concerned with the organization, 
servicing, financing, housing, equipping, and 
direction of educational institutions. But an 
educational institution may be properly organ- 
ized, have an excellent staff of professional 
workers, enjoy adequate financial support, be 
quartered in the most modern buildings, have 
every necessary device, and still not function 
in anything like a completely efficient fashion. 
Consequently, the practicing of educational ad- 
ministration is primarily concerned with the co- 
operative stimulation and direction of technical 
personal service. . 

Personal service immediately involves an in- 
definite number of intimate and sensitive per- 
sonal relationships. Hence, it may be said that 
the most essential requirement for a successful 
school administrator is the ability to establish 
and maintain desirable personal relationships. 
Certainly, it is true that a superintendent of 
schools is continuously confronted with the 
problem of adjusting personal relationships, in 
order to capitalize on technical service. Per- 
sonal situations are the background for practi- 
eally all principles of educational administra- 
tion. Since such is the case, the need for study- 
ing the difficulties between superintendents of 
schools and boards of education is evident. The 
following discussion is a report of a study made 
in an effort to locate some of the difficulties en- 
countered by superintendents of schools while 
attempting to observe the principles of educa- 
tional_~dministration. 

Method Employed in This Study 

In the month of July, 1927, the authors made 
a list of some ten different administrative situa 
tions that had caused difficulty with relation w| 
administrative boards with whom they had 
worked. Some 25 superintendents who were 
registered as graduate students in the summer 
session at the University of Texas, were asked 
to indicate if the ten situations mentioned 
above had been encountered by them, and also 
to add any other administrative situations that 
had caused difficulty with the boards of educa- 
tion with whom they had worked. The results 
of this study indicated that the ten difficulties 
experienced by the authors had been met by a 
large majority of the 25 superintendents inter- 
viewed, and in addition some fifteen other ele- 
ments of difficulty were added to the original 
list of ten situations. 

This new list of 25 difficulties was presented 
to 15 other superintendents registered in the 
summer session of the University of Texas as 
graduate students, and the directions given to 
the first group of 25 superintendents were re- 
peated. It was found that about 90 per cent of 
the group of 15 superintendents had encoun- 
tered all or a part of the 25 difficulties sub- 
mitted. In addition to this list of 25 difficulties, 
ten new ones were suggested. This made a list 
of some 35 administrative situations that had 
‘aused difficulties between superintendents and 
boards of education from the viewpoint of the 
superintendent. 

These 35 administrative situations that have 
apparently caused difficulties between superin- 
tendents and boards of education were formu- 
lated into a series of 35 questions pertaining 
to principles of educational administration and 
personal relationships. These questions were 
sent to 300 superintendents of schools in Texas 


representing all kinds of schools as to geographi- 
cal location, type of community, size of schools, 
and size of community. Replies were received 
from 178 superintendents, representing com- 
munities of the various size groups as follows: 


Group Size Number of Replies 
I 0— 2,999 7 
II 3,000 — 4,999 42 
III 5,000 — 9,999 42 
IV 10,000 — 19,999 12 
_ 20.000 and over 12 
Totel Number Gf Bepliee.sccisiciscciss 178 


In the light of the fact that copies of the 
questionary were sent while many of the super- 
intendents were away on their vacations or were 
in attendance as summer sessions, this return of 
nearly sixty per cent seems rather high. 

The questionary with the results is pre- 
sented in the following discussion. It is hoped 


that the study will be of some assistance in 
helping superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion to choose and execute functions that lie in 
their respective provinces. 


Questionary Sent to Superintendents of Schools 
In An Analysis of the Felt Difficulties Be- 
tween Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education 

The superintendents were requested to classify 
their answer on the basis of major difficulty, minor 
difficulty, and no difficulty, defined as follows: 


1. A major difficulty is one that is often met and 
when encountered seriously limits the effectiveness 
of school administration. 


2. A minor difficulty is one often appearing but 
not serious, one not often appearing but serious, 
or one not often encountered and not serious when 
met. 

3. No difficulty in this study is a condition in 





TABLE I 
; Percentage of Superintendents by Groups Reporting Each Transaction 
This table shows the percentage of superintendents from each group reporting each transaction as a major, 
minor, or no difficulty. 


Major Difficulty 
Percentage Reporting 
Group* 


Difficulties 
; . I ff if 
1. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to delegate to you full re- 
sonsibility for the selection of 
DORCMOEE.. 6.0:044004559494 05405.0056068 <8 a 4 
Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to realize that it is best to 
pay salaries high enough to get the 
best type of teachers?.............. 40 
3. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to leave to your judgment 
the assignment of teachers?... ... 6 5 6 
4. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to leave to your discretion 


to 


the transfer of teachers?............ 10 2 6 
5. Do you find it difficult to get your 

board to see that no teacher is dis- 

missed without your recommenda- 

BOUEE. 44054 64300565000640645046 000540 11 10 8 


6. Do you find it difficult to keep your 
board from being influenced by per- 
sonal preference in the selection of 
MD © 66 665:6.05550.600144485440 0040 36 
Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to raise salaries of teachers 
on the basis of merit, such as out- 
SEGRGINE WOTE,. GOB. Fos. oiscncsceccase 40 30 22 


_ 
to 
Od 
' 

' 


*Group I. 0- 2,999-—70 cities reporting. 
Group IT, 3,000- 4,999—42 cities reporting. 


Group III, 5,000- 9,999—42 cities reporting. 
Group IV, 10,000-19,999—12 cities reporting. 
Group V, 20,000 and over—12 cities reporting. 

8. Do you find it difficult to get your 

board to raise salaries or grant 

bonuses for professional improve- 

ment such as attending summer 

WOOO, C0 Fe 5500250 tssisssscacesas 4 40 22 

Do you find it difficult to get your~ 

board to leave all matters of dis- 


2 


10. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to refer to you all matters of 
complaint coming from pupils and 
ND © .9-0:4440450 0355504940085 05 4608 11 

11. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to discourage teachers i 
bringing matters directly to the 
board, without the matters first 
passing through the office of the 
GUDGTINGODGORET 5.0.06 60.0:00008064800666 9 i § 

12. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to refer back to you any mat- 
ter of general policy presented to 
the board by any teacher, principal, 


18. Do you find it difficult to prevent 
the individual members of your 
board from passing judgment on 


matters when not in session?...... 23 #33 14 
14. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to meet on regular dates?... 20 20 § 


15. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to attend to business as 
promptly as the necessity demands? 
for example, a matter of policy; 
the dismissal of a teacher. if the 
teacher is failing in his work. etc.? 

16. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to accept the budget sub- 
mitted by you, based upon the needs- 
of the respective departments f 
your school system ?..........-++4+: 40 33 22 

17. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to make plans looking far 
enough into the future? For ex- 
ample, a building program; selec- 
tion of equipment, or a graduated 
salary SCAIE?......cccccccccccvcccece 48 40 22 

18. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to visit other schools with a 


20 «20 § 


view to local improvements?........ 80 67 5h 
19. Do you find it difficult to get your 

board to do professional reading as 

a means of setting up higher stand- bes 

ards for the community?..........- 70) «(57 42 


20. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to grant you time and ex- 


penses for attendance at educational 
MCCTINAB? 2. ccccccsescccsccvcccssese 23 14 14 


Minor Difficulty No Difficulty 
Percentage Reporting Percentage Reporting 
Group Group 


i af » i oF fv V 1 Ht HE av CY 


an 


24 388 388. O88 8 53. «48 


17 § 40 29 36 2 25 20 28 47 58 67 


0 0 S 14 14 0 0 86 81 80 100 100 


0 0 170 20 17 0 
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77 100) 92 
0 0 33 -140CO 3801717 564676 «62 «88 88 


s 8 46 ©) 44 S& 33 18 27 34 34 59 


s 0 40 30 386 38 £42 26 40 42 59 58 


25 33 17 300 45 UE—s(tsSD 
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8 17 48 50 44 #42 17 27 33 42 3 66 
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TABLE I—Concluded 


Major Difficulty 
Percentage Reporting 
Group* 


Difficulties 


21. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to recognize merit rather than 
display as a standard? For exam- 
ple, does your board think more of 
service to your community than of 
units of affiliation, etc.?............ 

22. Do you have difficulty in getting 
your board to leave extracurricular 
activities to your judgment?....... 17 17 1 

23. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to take an active stand in the 
community for the schools when the 
schools and school policies are be- 
ing attacked or criticized?.......... 20 #10 ~= 14 

24. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to influence the better citi- 
zenship to vote when the retreach- 
ers are trying to elect all trustees? 37 19 22 

25. Do you find it difficult to put over 
a long-time program for your 
schools because of the frequency 
of change in the personnel of your 
rere rr err rte 21 14 11 

26. Do you find it difficult to get your 
board to assume its share of re- 


r @ Te 


~ 


27. Do you find it difficult to get your 

board to attend to business with the 

proper dispatch, that is, to so at- 

tend to business as to get all mat- 

ters closed up that should come 

a eee rere 30 #17~«'211 
28. Do you find it difficult when in 

session to get your board to dis- 

patch business systematically?..... 9 #«2697~= Ot 
29. Do you find it difficult to prevent 

your board from being influenced by 

the “street sport” and the “drug- 

store coach” in matters of athletics 

and other school sports?........... 30 23 11 
30. Do you find it difficult to get your 

board to give out to your com- 

munity, in a systematic way, infor- 

mation with regard to the schools? 30 33 22 
31. Do you find difficulty in preventing 

your board from allowing their in- 

formational service to their com- 

munity to degenerate into propa- 

MNT 6 6xas sd ceases eek a ek Sembee s< 18 29 14 
32. Do you find difficulty in getting 

your board to refer back to you the 

budget for adjustment, if any items 

seem in excess of what the board 


33. Do you find difficulty in getting 

your board interested in standard- 

izing your school accounting sys- 

errr Terre rrr rire rrr erie 50 44 33 
34. Do you find difficulty in getting 

your board to recognize the prin- 

ciple that the tax levy should not 

be made until the needs of the com- 

WHURICT GTS BROWN Fo occesccccccccese 51 648)— 40 
35. Do you find difficulty in getting 

your board interested in adopting a 

budget on the unit cost basis, such 

as school population, average daily 

GEGORGRROD; GO Fico 6 tne 606cleetesscs 71 64 55 


Minor Difficulty No Difficulty | 
Percentage Reporting Percentage Reporting 
Group Group 
iv 6 : we h6URVCUY | ret Tr hCU¥ 


0 8 33-23 19 S$ 2 m 60 TO 92 67 


17 8 ot 30 31 8 4 26 > 47 75 59 
0 17 33 30 36 17 17 46 56 a 83 66 
0 0 6 a 28 25 ™) 43 ao) 75 50 
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no way limiting the effectiveness of school adminis- 
tration or so little as to be negligible. 


Questionary 

1. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
delegate to you full responsibility for the selection 
of teachers? 

Major diioulty ...6.660.. 
Minor difficulty .......... 
IO GUMOWI os 55 000 5 

2. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
realize that it is best to pay salaries high enough 
to get the best type of teachers? 

3. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
leave to your judgment the assignment of teachers? 

4. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
leave to your discretion the transfer of teachers? 

5. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
see that no teacher is dismissed without your recom- 
mendation ? 

6. Do you find it difficult to keep your board 
from being influenced by personal preference in the 
selection of teachers? 

7. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
raise salaries of teachers on the basis of merit, 
such as outstanding work, ete.? 

8. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
raise salaries or grant bonuses for professional 
improvement such as attending summer school, etc.? 

9. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
leave all matters of discipline to your judgment? 

10. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
refer to you all matters of complaint coming from 
pupils and patrons? 

11. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
discourage teachers in bringing matters directly to 
the board, without the matters first passing through 
the office of the superintendent? 

12. Do you find it difficult to get your board 
to refer to you any matter of general policy pre- 
sented to the board by any teacher, principal, or 
supervisor ? 

13. Do you find it difficult to prevent the in- 
dividual members of your board from passing judg- 
ment on matters when not in session? 

14. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
meet on regular dates? 


15. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
attend to business as promptly as necessity de- 


mands? For example, a matter of policy; the dis- 
missal of a teacher, if the teacher is failing in his 
work, ete.? 

16. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
accept the budget submitted by you, based upon the 
needs of the respective departments of your school 
system? 

17. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
make plans looking far enough into the future? 
For example, a building program; selection of 
equipment, or a graduated salary scale? 

18. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
visit other schools with a view to local improve- 
ment? 

19. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
do professional reading as a means of setting up 
higher standards for the community? 

20. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
grant you time and expenses for attendance at edu- 
cational meetings? 

21. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
recognize merit rather than display as a standard? 
For example, does your board think more of service 
to your community than of units of affiliation, etc.? 

22. Do you have difficulty in getting your board 


to leave extracurricular activities to your judg- 
ment? 


23. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
take an active stand in the community for the 
schools when the schools and school policies are 
being attacked or criticized? 

24. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
influence the better citizenship to vote when the 
retrenchers are trying to elect all trustees? 

25. Do you find it difficult to put over a long- 
time program for your schools because of the fre- 
quency of change in the personnel of your board? 

26. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
assume its share of responsibility for the schools? 

27. Do you find it difficult to get your board 
to attend to business with the proper dispatch, that 
is, to so attend to business as to get all matters 
closed up that should come before that session? 

28. Do you find it difficult when in session to 
get your board to dispatch business systematically ? 

29. Do vou find it difficult to prevent your board 
from being influenced by the “street sport” and the 
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“drug-store coach” in matters of athletics and other 
school sports? 

30. Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
give out to your community, in a systematic way, 
information with regard to the schools? 

31. Do you find difficulty in preventing your 
board from allowing their informational service to 
their community to degenerate into propaganda? 

32. Do you find difficulty in getting your board 
to refer to you the budget for adjustment, if any 
items seem in excess of what the board can meet?’ 

33. Do you find difficulty in getting your board 
interested in standardizing your school accounting 
system? 

34. Do you find difficulty in getting your board 
to recognize the principle that the tax levy should 
not be made until the needs of the community are 
known? 

35. Do you find difficulty in getting your board 
interested in adopting a budget on the unit cost 
basis, such as school population, average daily at- 
tendance, etc.? 


Conclusions 

From the data just presented, it seems evident 
that there is little difference in the administra- 
tive problems involved in communities between 
0 and 10,000. Furthermore, it seems that there 
are fewer major difficulties encountered in the 
cities of from 10,000 to 20,000 population than 
any other size group presented in this study. 

Attention is called to the fact that a major 
difficulty may or may not be of frequent occur. 
rence. Also, it should be remembered that a 
large number of minor difficulties within a given 
community may produce just as harmful results 
as a major difficulty. Indeed, unless minor diff- 
culties are avoided or checked, they quite prob- 
ably will develop into major difficulties. 

It seems to the writers that an analysis such 
as the one presented here for every state would 
be most beneficial. On the basis of similar data 
for the country as a whole, much could be done 
in the way of refining and expanding the gov- 
erning principles of educational administration. 
HOW PUEBLO SCHOOLS REDUCE SCHOOL. 

BOOK COSTS THROUGH A BOOK- 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
D. N. Wells 


The school board of School District No. 20 
of Pueblo, Colo., in seeking a method of reduc- 
ing schoolbook costs, decided about a year ago 
to establish a book-repair department. Upon 
recommendation of the superintendent the mat- 
ter was placed in the hands of the maintenance 
department, which conducted a thorough study 
to determine the best method and the cost of 
operating a bindery. Probable savings over the 
prices charged by commercial binders were con- 
sidered, and the quality and appearance of the 
work was taken into account. 

A room was assigned for book-repair work in 
the basement of the junior high school, and was 
provided with simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment. For holding the books while sewing, a 
harnessmaker’s vise with a clamp was installed. 
Other pieces of equipment provided were a small 
electric drill, a glue pot, and a book press having 
a capacity of fifty books. One employee does 
all the repairwork. 

Under the arrangement, each school has been 
given a box in which are placed all worn-out 
books. When the box is full, it is sent, with 
a list of the books, to the book-repair depart- 
ment. The books are checked from the list, 9 
that upon return, the destroyed books may be 
taken from the inventory. The books are rarely 
held in the bindery longer than a few days, 
and the improved appearance when returned for 
use is greatly appreciated by both the pupils 
and teachers. 

It is estimated that the average cost of re 
pairing books for the seven months during whieh 
the shop has been in existence, is 33 cents pet 
volume. This includes the cost of equipment, 
supplies, and labor, with no charge for light 
or heat. Excluding the cost of the equipment 
and other expenses in fitting up the room, the 
cost is 26.8 cents per book. This is considered 
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Personnel Management in Smaller School Systems 


Edwin E. Hudson, Superintendent of Schools, Mahtomedi, Minn. 


The Large vs. the Small System 

The administration of personnel in the larger 
school systems has become highly specialized. 
These larger systems can employ experienced 
special officials whose duty is the selection, train- 
ing, and managing of personnel. But conditions 
in the smaller school systems have not favored 
eficiency or specialization, and it is with diffi- 
culty that the administration of personnel is 
made as progressive and scientific as it should be. 
A main hindering factor in efficient personnel 
management everywhere is, the partially sub- 
jective and intangible nature of the work. In 
the smaller schools a single official, often with 
but an average training, has had to perform 
a wide range of other duties in addition to the 
handling of his staff. There is also the over- 
shadowing emphasis sometimes placed on such 
prerequisite matters as instruction, housing, and 
finance. 

Traditional Obstacles in Smaller Systems 

The common and usual circumstances under 
which the school administrator has had to 
maintain the teaching staff of the typical small 
to average sized school systems have been the 
following unfavorable ones: 

1. Low salaries. The median salary paid 
to elementary teachers outside of the largest 
cities in Minnesota, a representative state, is 
under $1,100; whereas, in the three largest 
cities of this state, teachers receive more than 
half again as much. 

9. Large annual turnover. In many schools, 
the changing of teachers frequently runs as 
high as 50 per cent or more each year. The 
eause of this annual procession undoubtedly 
lies within the basie organization and adminis- 
tration of these smaller school systems, rather 
than being inherent among the teachers them- 
selves, 

3. Inadequate methods of teacher selection. 
Teachers are sometimes chosen by different lay- 
men each year who have ascended to positions 
on school boards, and who must necessarily use 
the criteria they have. 

4. Unscientific placement. Teachers have 
been chosen on general qualifications, and placed 
wherever they happened to be needed. There has 
been little attempt, even in schools which have 
superintendents trained in school administra- 
tion, toward specialized selection and placement 
of teachers in schools and positions where they 
are best suited on the basis of social and voca- 
tional aptitudes for the particular kinds of work 
they will have to do. 

The Lack of Supervision 

5. Lack of Supervision. Teacher guidance 
and training in service have been limited and 
inadequate. Administrative policies often have 
not effectively promoted professionalism and 
continued teacher growth. The result is stag- 
nation in educational interests after teachers 
leave their training schools. Then in the ab- 
sence of growth, members of a staff sometimes 
hecome imbued with an unfavorable morale 
composed of jealousies, suspicions, undesirable 
competition instead of cooperation, unprofes- 
sional ethics, and a lack of unity and school 
spirit, 

6. The determination of salary raises, re- 
elections; promotions, and other rewards on 
bases other than merit. This has caused among 
the better teachers a tendency toward the atti- 
tude “What’s the use, it doesn’t pay,” and has 
tended to develop unfavorable ethics among the 
poorer teachers. 

7. Devices and procedures intended for ap- 
plication to larger school systems have often 
been applied directly to the smaller schools 
without taking cognizance of the varying local 


conditions in different small systems. This 
has come from a genuine zeal on the part of 
small-school administrators, who have studied 
and applied procedures from the volume of edu- 
cational literature developed mostly from the 
large-school viewpoint and consequently adapted 
primarily to large-school use. 


8. The destructive domination of school 
affairs at times by an officious board member, 
teacher, or other person or petty political group 
that may have gained undue influence by un- 
ethical or noneducational methods. 


9. The absence of a definitely crystallized 
personnel policy which is well considered in 
advance, which is securely established, which 
fits best into the local conditions, and which is 
in keeping with advancing educational thought 
and practise. 

Administrators have tended to apply to the 
personnel of a school staff somewhat the same 
employer-employee relationship which managers 
of stores and bosses of shops often use toward 
their workmen or employees; that is, the pre- 
dominating attitude is one of purely commer- 
cialized production or business, rather than a 
broader, reciprocating and participating interest 
in the common problems on.the part of both 
sides. This has caused teaching too often to 
be regarded as a job for mere workers rather 
than as a profession; and as an occupation 
rather than as position of responsibility. Too, 
we have seen teachers regarded by their adminis- 
trator much as teachers often regard their pupils 
—with limitless rules, continual praise and cen- 
sure, the maintenance of a distance or position 
of superiority, by employing “disciplinary” 
measures, and by inculeating the general idea 
that the teacher is the worker who is constantly 
“checked up.” The common result is the estab- 
lishment of a balance between the superintend- 
ent on the one side and the teachers on the 
other; the former trying to get what he can 
from his staff and the latter trying to do only 
that which is definitely required. Such policies 
naturally drive teachers to the main aim of 
suiting their superintendent and to “get by.” 
The professionalization of teaching cannot pro- 
ceed far until more professional and democra- 
tized relationships are developed among teachers 
and their school officials. 

Personnel Management for a Small School 

System 

In an effort to establish an administrative 
policy which would provide better working con- 
ditions, produce better instructional results, and 
help to eliminate the underlying jealousies and 
misunderstandings which so often lead to those 
more serious troubles involving personnel, the 
writer has developed the following administra- 
tive devices and procedures for the local ele- 
mentary school of 230 pupils and 81% teachers: 





1. Specialized teacher selection, to secure 
teachers who are adapted to the kind of work 
they are to do, and who will adjust into such 
local conditions as these: (a) Suburban com- 
munity, (b) good class of people, (c) pupils 
above average ability, (d) departmentalized in- 
struction, (e) widened scope of schoolwork, (f) 
proximity to large-city advantages, (g) near a 
university and other educational advantages, 
(h) salaries above average, (i) democratic, 
teacher-participating and progressive school 
policies. 

2. A local course of study is maintained 
by the staff to supplement the state course. 
It serves to clarify and standardize the various 
phases and departments of schoolwork. It is 
especially valuable to incoming teachers. It 
helps to prevent overlapping and omissions in 
instruction, responsibilities, and policies. In 
addition to outlining content and method of 
subject matter, it contains statements and ex- 
planations of school procedures and adminis- 
trative policies. It is the handbook of informa- 
tion about the small school. 

3. Though the state law does not provide 
for permanent teacher tenure, there is a definite 
general understanding locally that teachers who 
are efficient will be retained. This encourages 
teachers to.a more professional outlook. The 
amount of change on the teaching staff has been 
materially reduced. Practically all losses have 
been because teachers have gone to better posi- 
tions than the local district can offer. 


A Salary Schedule 

4. There is a salary schedule, providing for 
annual increases based on merit. A phase of 
the school publicity is that which is carried 
on to educate the public to the value of the 
efficient teacher who can be secured and retained 
only by good salaries. Instead of continually 
bargaining with teachers in an endeavor to keep 
salaries down, the local school board has spent 
much effort along with the superintendent and 
teachers to raise salaries, by effecting economies 
about the school system and by increasing 
efficiency wherever possible to justify increasing 
salaries. The local schedule appears in Table I. 

TABLE I. Teachers’ Salary Schedule 

Teachers entering without previous experience 
will receive $1,000; with one year, $1,025; with two 
years, $1,050. Further experience on arrangement. 


In accordance with Annual inereases will be, 


these ratings of 
the teacher’s value for the for each 
to the school sys- second succeeding 
tem, vear. year, 
A $125 $75 
B 100 50 
Cc 75 25 


is an effort to determine merit 
objectively, though the value of human service 
is very intangible and difficult to measure. But 
even if such attempts are necessarily only be- ° 
ginnings, it must be quite generally agreed that 
any attempt is better than mere guesses and 
opinions. In the determination of a teachers’ 
value to the local school district, these factors 
are considered : 

a) Her contribution to the local course of 
study. 

b) Courses and marks attained in summer 
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sessions, Saturday, or extension courses. 

c) Commendable work in extracurricular 
activities such as athletics, clubs, school news, 
music, school store, ete. 

d) Extra work as librarian, as office man- 
ager, in health. work, ete. 
e) Desire to grow 
denced by the, teachers interest in books, lee- 

tures, conventions, meetings, periodicals, 


professionally, as evi- 
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f) Her ability to avoid disciplinary troubles. 

g) Organization of her schoolwork, as evi- 
denced by lesson plans, procedures, devices, 
tests, methods. 

h) Is teaching her main business or a side- 
line? 

iz) Cooperation and loyalty in developing 
and perpetuating better school atmospheres and 
policies. 

j) Her effort to attain to a better position 
in a better school system. 

Use of Supplies 

6. Teachers have unlimited access to the com- 
mon stores and supplies. This policy is not 
adaptible to all systems, and will be objected 
to by some authorities. Requisitioning and 
the filling of orders for someone else are 
eliminated, and teachers can see for themselves 
and take such supplies as needed. Unused por- 
tions may be returned. Thus, it becomes un- 
necessary for teachers to stock up their rooms 
at the expense of the common supply. The 
teachers are familiarized with qualities, prices, 
and uses of the various supplies. Participation 
in selection, purchasing, distribution, and use 
of such materials tends to broaden the teacher’s 
view of the problem. The teachers have appre- 
ciated the trust and responsibility placed in 
them. This policy has proved to be sound 
under the local conditions, and supply distribu- 
tion has been more efficient and economical. 

7. Professional stimulation is purposely 
and outwardly carried on as a definite cam- 
paign, in staff meetings, individually, and 
wherever possible. Some main methods are: 

a) Arrangements are made for visits and 
talks to the school and to the teaching group by 
persons from other school systems, by teachers’ 
college instructors, by lecturers, travelers and 
writers, ete. 

b) In the separate teachers’ section of the 
school library there is a special shelf upon which 
teachers may place bookmarked magazine arti- 
cles and books which they have found especially 
valuable or pertaining to local problems. 

c) Teachers select the professional maga- 
zines for which the school subscribes. 

d) Trovision is made by which teachers can 
make visits of.a day or half day in other school 
systems, especially in the larger and more pro- 
gressive ones. They also visit in the state 
teachers’ colleges. Here they seek and observe 
instruction in work related to their departments 
or major interests. 

e) Teachers occasionally interchange classes 
or other work. From this they gain a wider ex- 
perience and a deeper understanding of school- 
work as a whole, through the increased contact, 
and by planning work for another to execute 
and in working from another’s plans. 

f) Professional reading is voluntary. No 
specified books, articles, numbers of pages, or 
oral or written reports are required. 

Teachers Informed on Ratings 

8. Copies of all recommendations written 
by the superintendent for any teacher are shown 
to that teacher. This is a departure from 
tradition. The policy is based on these argu- 
ments: That such recommendations concern 
the teacher in question more than anybody else; 
that there is no more genuine or official oppor- 
tunity to tell a teacher what her excellencies and 
weaknesses are; that the evaluations and criti- 
cisms fall into a naturally premotivated setting ; 
that the purpose of the recommendation is not 
harmed in any way; that a teacher has a right 
to know what her superintendent officially thinks 
of her work; and that under such circumstances 
recommendations must be honest and fair. The 
policy encourages frankness and confidence 
where the “strictly confidential” policy very 
often may breed mistrust and suspicion through 
its secrecy. The blanks upon which these 
recommendations are written, definitely set 
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forth and explain this departure so that all con- 
cerned may know the exact cirumstances. 

9. <A circularizing memorandum is used in 
lieu of many of the continually recurring 
teachers’ meetings which there is a tendency 
to hold for such small or routine matters that 
teachers’ meetings may become boresome and 
lose their value. The memorandum is mimeo- 
graphed with directions and teachers’ names, 
and may be started by any teacher as well as 
by the office. Cheeks show the ones to whom 
the memorandums are to go, and each member 
of the staff may add comments or suggestions 
as the memorandum passes. Each signs his 
initials to the memorandum, thus signifying 
who has received it so far. The device is very 
efficient for a small school. A blank memo- 
randum is shown here: 

MEMORANDUM— (Text of original 
to those read, sign message here) 
checked initials 

here; here: 

......Miss Simmons...... 

(Sit ee | 5. 256s 

earn Miss Peters ...... 

64 5k ews 

ere 2. | 

...... Miss Dixon 

...... Miss Fisch ava 

rere es Mise Lyfard ...... 

veces sMRe BEOGBOR 0.656. 

BLUE memorandums to be 

passed on and considered 

outside of class periods. 

PINK memorandums, rush 

at once. 

FOR USE of teachers and 

office. Affix comments 

wherever helpful and_ re- 

turn to our memorandum 

file. 

CUUUEDOREGUEROADODODOEOOEUROAOEAAGNGEOER# OUUEOEOEEEROOUDEEEORDEGOODEEREGASESOREEODDEOERUEODOESORO AGO GOOOUDOETUSOROND CoO SO Rr ey eeE 


CORRECT FOR ONCE 
By Justin Funn 


The inorganic kingdom was discussed, 
Then the organic—lengthily—till they, 
As subjects of the lesson under way 
Were threadbare. The sedate old Prof had 
fussed 
And fumed around and raised an awful dust 
While trying to explain to them where lay 
The difference; but they were dull that day— 
Such ee must be SHOWN. He found he 
T 


Use illustration, though it might be odd: 
“I close my eyes, I drop my head, I keep 
Quite still,” he mumbled earnestly aside, 
“What am I now? A lifeless lump—a clod! 
And NOW what am I as I move and leap? 
Be quick!” “A BIG CLOD-HOPPER!” Bob 
replied. 
SUEAAGADANDANONOEDTRNORDOORSSOAENUANOEOAOONOGNIONOGROEROEOGEAEOEDOCUDEOOROGSOUSOOROGEOOEOOORGOEOOEOSEO RODEO EERO OOOOOEOO OOOO OOOO 
10. Requests of the teachers by the superin- 
tendent should be the exception rather than the 
rule, as continual and recurring requests cause 
teachers to wait to be told what to do, and are 
not in keeping with a socialized situation. The 
local policy is to have each member of the 
staff know by himself what he should do, and 
to carry on his activities as automatically and 
spontaneously as possible, in accordance with a 
well standardized school policy made advisedly 
and in advance. Underlying this policy, the 
staff must know, of course, that in the last 
analysis the superintendent is the one responsi- 
ble for affairs within the school, and that he 
must therefore have the unlimited cooperation 
in any requests which it might be necessary to 
make of the individual teacher or group. 
Superintendent Handles Personnel Problems 
11. The school board leaves matters pertain- 
ing to personnel management in the hands of 
its superintendent, to be carried out in accord- 
ance with rules and policies adopted by the 
board. This includes selection of teachers, 
recommendation, supervision, rating, and recom- 
mending of salaries. It is found advisable that 
there should be a phase of the school publicity 
for the special purpose of familiarizing the 
teachers, the public, and new board members 
with such policies as are adopted, established, 
and found to be sound in practise. 
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12. Very few ironclad rules are codified fop 
the staff to follow. Instead of a set of rules, 
the policies of the school are made well know, 
in the school handbook, in staff meetings, jp 
the publicity, in conversation and conferences, 
and by using the memorandums described. 

13. Instruction in the four upper grades js 
departmentalized into four departments under 
four upper-grade teachers, each teacher having 
each upper grade one fourth of the day for reej- 
tation and study in one major subject and one 
minor subject. 

Though this arrangement necessarily defeats 
promotion by subject, it provides these ad- 
vantages: 

a) It allows teachers to specialize in their 
own chosen departments. 

b) It gives pupils contact with methods and 
personalities of four teachers, and allows 
teachers to know all pupils better. The superin- 
tendent can get more contact with pupils, by 
teaching shop and writing, or other subjects to 
all four grades. 

c) It makes each teacher responsible for un- 
broken instruction through four consecutive 
grades of a subject. 

d) Special rooms and equipment may be 
provided. 

Extracurricular Activities 

14. Extracurricular activities present a 
specially dificult problem in a school so small 
that neither separate directors nor part-time 
teachers can be provided. This phase of school- 
work has a tendency to be slighted in a small 
school, and may lead to personnel difficulties 
as teachers may feel imposed upon. 

The local policy provides that each teacher 
should expect to take at least one extra activity, 
The arithmetic teacher sponsors the school 
store, for which the pupils alternate as man- 
agers and keep their records and a bank account 
under the teacher’s direction. The superintend- 
ent directs a boys’ athletic association which 
sponsors school teams in football, hockey, and 
baseball with the superintendent as_ coach. 
School news is a function of the English depart- 
ment. In like manner departmental clubs are 
sponsored by the teachers of art, shop, music, 
and home training. Another teacher has a 
dramatic club. Such activities bring real life 
activities into school situations. They are pro- 
ductive in results for the teachers’ time re 
quired, and show large dividends in providing 
motivation for schoolwork. If the superintend- 
ent or principal can take part of the teacher's 
regular work to free her during the day, she 
can be expected to do more work in out-of- 
school-hours activities. 

15. There is a definite and continuing publi- 
city campaign on the part of both the school 
staff and the school board. In addition to mak- 
ing known the work of the school generally, the 
publicity affects the management of personnel 
by making known that they are: (a) Graduates 
of recognized institutions, (b) efficient and com- 
petent, (c) professionally inclined, (d)_ that 
their departments secure good results, (e) that 
the school stands above average. 

A most valuable phase of publicity is that 
which causes the publie to be willing to leave 
educational matters relating to their children 
to a staff trained and experienced in such work. 
Many disrupting tendencies from the outside 
can often be entirely avoided by efficient pub 
licity, or detected early and overcome. 

A Democratic Relationship 

16. There is an outward effort made to raise 
teachers above the usual classroom status 
Teachers are given access to the office files, and 
they gain, by aiding in the keeping of such 
records, an experience in their use as well 4 
an insight into the administrator’s viewpoint 
Teachers are given keys to the buildings and 
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In no decade since public schools became a 
part of American institutional life has so much 
attention, time, and expert service been devoted 
to school buildings and school-building equip- 
ment as during the past one. Fireproof con- 
struction, proper and adequate lighting, heating 
and ventilation, modern service systems, audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, laboratories, studios, and 
other necessary accessory rooms have received 
special attention from school architects and 
school administrators. 

Schoolroom equipment has been subjected to 
exacting tests and is being scientifically con- 
structed. Experts are devising school desks 
meeting hygienic needs. The creation of special 
equipment to meet the requirements of modern 
teaching procedure in laboratory and classroom 
is keeping abreast of the newer educational de- 
velopments. 

During this same _ decade 
changes in the curriculum have taken place. 
Qne need only mention the new viewpoint in 
reading instruction to establish this point. 
These changes have doubtless been inspired by 
the newer philosophy of edueation which 
focusses attention upon the child with whose 
developement it is concerned, rather than upon 
materials and methods which are but directing 
agencies in bringing about this development. 
Evidence of this change is furnished by the 
hundreds of Ameriean cities which are at the 
present time undergoing the process of ecurricu- 


revolutionary 


lum revision and reconstruction. 

Contemporary with this changed viewpoint 
and our newer school eurricula has come a de- 
cided redirection of teaching procedure, and 
with it revolutionary changes in the materials 
of instruction and supplies. To make the appli- 
eation specific, mention is made of the kinder- 
garten procedures which have shelved the tradi- 
tional “gifts” of yesterday. Children live and 
grow in the kindergartens and in the elementary 


schools today, and the work of producing suit- - 


able supplies and equipment for their develop- 
ment is fully as important as teacher direction. 

The Production and Distribution of Suitable 

Educational Supplies 

Notwithstanding these trends, a survey shows 
that the production and distribution of suitable 
educational supplies have not received the atten- 
tion they warrant. The standard lists of sup- 
plies used for a number of years in our large 
cities, and changed annually only in minor de- 
tails, give evidence of a lack of attention by 
educators to these important educational de- 
vices, 

The production, selection, purchase, and dis- 
tribution of school supplies are becoming very 
complex problems. ‘The simple school of a 
century ago demanded and used few school sup- 
plies. The growth of cities with the resulting 
complex school organizations; the congestion 
of school population with its problems of mass 
instruction, sanitation, safety, recreation, etc. ; 
the changes in curricula and methods with their 
new demands for supplies and equipment—all 
these have made the selection and methods of 
purchase and distribution of school supplies an 
important rather than an incidental function 
in school administration. 

These considerations give weight to the fol- 
lowing investigation which summarizes present- 
day practice in the selection, purchase, distribu- 
tion, and eost of school supplies. Their place 
in modern teaching procedure makes important 
a knowledge of the agencies determining the 
character and kind of school supplies, the time of 
order placements, the purchase procedures, sup- 
ply storage, supply costs, ete. Improved prac- 
tise in school-supply selection and management 


will reduce costs, eliminate the purchase of use- 
less materials, and release funds to provide for 
the demands of modern teaching. 

The investigation, a summary of which is 
presented in this paper, concerned itself with 
obtaining data from a list of representative 
cities ranging in population from 2,000 to 350,- 
000 with a total population of more than 
5,000,000, and distributed over 25 states. One 
hundred cities contributed to the investigation. 


It was assumed that practice varied some- 
what according to the geographical distribution 
of the cities. The data accumulated were ar- 
ranged into tables, with the cities grouped into 
sections following somewhat the plan of group- 
ing used in current geography texts. An ex- 
amination of the tables indicated that the geo- 
graphical factor was of negligible importance. 
The practice in El Paso, Texas, did not vary a 
great deal from the practice in a city of equal 
size in Indiana. 


Who Places School-Supply Orders? 

It was found, however, that the size of a 
city was an important factor. In the large city 
with its high degree of differentiation of ad- 
ministrative function, the practice relating to 
the selection, purchasing, housing, and distribu- 
tion of school supplies differs materially from 
that of the city of 5,000. For this reason the 
data were reclassified on the basis of population 
groups. (Table T.) 


Number 


Population and Per Cent of Supt’s Office Sec. 
Group Cities in each Group Yes No Bd. 
50,000— Per cent, 20 35 65 19 

350,000 Number, 20 7 138 2 

15,000— Per cent, 23 70 23 4 
50,000 Number, 28 16 6 1 
4,000— Per cent, 41 9° 4 1 
15,000 Number, 41 3s 2 1 
Below Per cent, 16 94 6 “4 
4,000 Number, 16 15 1 


Percentage totals do not equal 100 due to duplication in the number of purchasing 


The person authorized to place school-supply 
orders is an important individual educationally. 
ITe has great influence in the determination of 
the character and quality of Are 
the 
If not, who has direet 


supplies. 
school supplies ordered directly through 
superintendent's office ? 
charge of this? 

In the group of cities having a population 
over 50,000 the responsibility for placing school 


supply orders is given to the seeretary of the 
board of edueation, to the purchasing agent, 
the business manager, to a committee of the 
board of edueation, and in 35 per cent of the 
cases to the superintendent of schools. Con- 


tracts are awarded either by the board of edu- 
cation or the business manager, the superin- 
tendent acting in only 30 per cent of the cases, 

When we éxamine the group of cities with 
a population ranging below 50,000, the super- 
intendent of schools becomes the dominant 
power both in ordering school supplies and 
awarding’ the legal contract. Mary of these 
smaller cities have neither purchasing agent nor 
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TABLE 1. The Agency Placing School-Supply Orders 
Supplies ordered by 


business manager, and only in the smallest 
cities—those having a population below 5,000— 
does the board of education concern itself with 
these matters. 

The following summary indicates the general 
practice: 

1. There is a greater decentralization of 
authority as cities increase in size due to a 
greater differentiation of both function and con- 
trol. 

2. No definite standards of practice prevail. 
Various officials are designated to order sup- 
plies, excepting in cities with a population below 
50,000 where the city superintendent is still the 
controlling factor in awarding contracts. 


When are School-Supply Orders Placed? 

The bulk of school-supply orders is placed 
during May, June, July, and August. More 
than 50 per cent of the cities in the largest 
population group report the placing of their 
orders in July. On the other hand, cities 
having a population of between 4,000 and 15,000, 
prefer to place their orders in June. The 
smallest city group scatter their orders from 
February to September. <A few of the larger 
cities order as the supplies are needed. 


(Table IT.) 


It would appear that there are some con- 
trolling influences governing the time in which 
the orders are placed by the different groups 
of cities. The smallest group. (in population) 


Contract Awarded by 


Purch. Bus. Com. of Bd.of Purch. Bus. 

Agt. Mer. Bd.of Ed. Ed. Agt. Mer. Supt. 

25 20 10 60 35 a 30 

5 4 2 12 7 ine 6 

13 4 17 60 13 4 23 

3 1 4 13 3 1 6 

1 1 1 39 1 60 

1 1 1 16 1 iis 24 

- as 6 44 ia da 56 

1 7 9 


agents in single schools. 


because of the limited amount required, pur- 
chase supplies as desired. The largest group, 
(in population) leave’ the ordering until July 
When the rush of other school activities’ is out 
The 4,000 to 15,000 group leaves 
until after the 

and places the orders before 
leaving for the summer vacatioy. 


of the way. 
the 


season ” Is 


ordering commencement 


past 


Supply-List Quotations 

It is customary for cities above 5,000) popu 
lation to submit to supply houses a list of sup- 
plies needed with the request for a quotation. 
(Table IIT.) Every city with a population over 
50,000 indicated that supply lists were submitted 
for price quotations. Ninety-one per cent in the 
population group 15,000-50,000 state that quo- 
tations are asked on supply lists. This is not 
the practice in cities below 5,000 in population. 

In asking for price quotations, three methods 
are used: First, quotations on the entire list; 
second, quotations on sections, such as general- 
supplies, manual-arts supplies, ets.; and third, 





Population Number and As 

Group Per Cent of Cities Needed Jan. Keb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Sum. Spring 
50,000— Per cent, 20 25 - ax ‘x 30 35 5D 10 5 h 

350,000 Number, 20 5 - 6 7 11 2 1 1 

15,000— Per cent, 23 1 ‘ 1 9 22 By 9 < 3 

50,000 Number, 23 1 ; rr 1 1 2 6 8 2 : 
4,000— Per cent, 41 5 2 5 5 20 56 27 7 . 2 
15,000 Number, 41 2 1 2 2 8 25 11 3 ‘ 1 
Below Per cent, 16 ‘ 7 7 20 20 20 be} 20 13 
4,000 1 1 3 3 3 5 3 2 


Number, 16 


TABLE Ill. 


Are lists Sub 


Population Number and mitted for prices 


How Supply Lists are Submitted 


Group Per Cent of Cities Yes No Yes 
50,.000— Per cent, 20 100 Pe 5 
350,000 Number, -20 20 0 3 
15,000— Per cent, 2° 91 8 17 
50,000 Number, 23 21 2 4 
4.000-— Per cent, 41 89 12 29 
15,000 Number, 41 36 5 12 
Below Per cent, 16 25 75 20 
4,000 Number, 16 4 11 ; 
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Iiow are Prices Quoted 
On entire list On sections Every item 
No 

No Varies Answer Yes No Yes No 
S Ww 10 40) ‘ ™) “ 
1 3 2 8 0 10 0 
3 ‘N e's 22 a 50 4 
3 on oi 5 0 13 1 
15 12 a 17 12 39 in 
6 5 0 7 5 15 0 

7 

1 


eS ee 


pre ee 


a 


4 
i 
a 


eee ae 
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quotations on each item on the supply list. 
Relatively few cities ask for a lump quotation 
and contract with a single company for their 
entire list of supplies. A greater number of 
cities ask for quotations on specific sections and 
contract on this basis. Fifty per cent of the 
cities with a population in excess of 15,000, ask 
for quotations on each item of the supply list 
and contract on the basis of the lowest price 
quoted for each item. In cities below 4,000 in 
population it is not the practice to contract for 
supplies, 

The practice of submitting lists of supplies 
for bidding has its dangers because of certain 
variables often introduced. School boards and 
superintendents have not as yet established 
standards either in quality or unit quantity of 
supplies, such as standard weights of paper, 
number of paper towels per roll, per case, ete. 
The lowest price bid may be the highest price 
when unit quality and quantity are given proper 
consideration, 

Standardizing School Supplies 

Attempts have been made to standardize the 
list of supplies furnished to the classroom. 
Some of the larger cities indicate the character 
of the supplies and the quantity furnished per 
pupil in the classroom. The following table 
taken from a recent textbook on public-school 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


TABLE IV. 8S 


Are Supply Lists 
Standardized 


r and 


Population 


22 
& Ze n 4% & ee hae 
D0 (MM) — Per cent, 20 100 Sra es 10 5 
350,000 Number, 20 20 ea ae 2 : 
15,000— Per cent, 25 Ww 30 10 30 10 
10,000 Number, 25 14 7 2 7 2 
4.000 Per cent, 41 60 40 ae 44 5 
15,000 Number, 41 24 17 be 18 2 
Below Per cent, 16 mo 50 a 31 6 
4,000 Number, 16 9 9 ‘a D 1 


to determine the best materials even for the 
subjects which she is teaching. There is need 
for careful scientific investigation here. 


Supply Allotments 

Supplies are usually allotted on the basis of a 
specific amount per building, or on the basis 
of the amount used the previous year. In a 
few schools, while the allotment is based on the 
building, attention is paid to the number of 
pupils enrolled. Undoubtedly, the most scien- 
tific system of alloting supplies is illustrated 
in the table quoted. It allotment 
per pupil in the various grades in one city. 


(Table V.) 


shows the 


TABLE V. Elementary Edueation: Articles of Educational Supply per Semester (20 weeks) 


Article 
aia. 5 5/4646: RONDA wa CIEE Ode aa RS 


Pencils 
Erasers 


Se IN CIID os 6.5 5.4.05 0:66-4.0:0.00:05:% 9350 800448 
Arithmetic paper (sheets) 
I NN og bei vdo's9o 8.1454 604604 4.04 Obd Rede Ona A EOS 
Composition paper (sheets) 
Drawing paper 
NIN So 5 56540385 516 4.10.6 FSW OSS DOTS ERW MCR DO 
INES 5.5 480-3109 9, 0s A 645d REGS THRE S Sides T2590 OR 8h OSS 
Needles..... P00 s4 F609 40050 9 14 ooo S Eee eee Cae as 
SU IED 55 6-816:4.6:0:61416 9.6 6:66:00 06.0)5-6:00.045-00 4. 0S TAOS SHER ROE 
0 ee ° 
Paints..... 
NN a 5.6 04 -56.046446 09 4064.05 007 ARED HONE EEE EAD 
Paste (bottle) 
I 5154.6 42 WRENS RS ASRS TA CES HASTA esa a eS 
ev MINNIE 6 66.5 6-6:0,0:450 5:0 610. 0:09:46 446 164.6904 6d00 560.8 
RE I MI 66. 6.5-6-6: 44.0 34.6% ee a Seah ROO ed 
GOWANE-GUNIF UNG. 60. cccccesccsccs Prore rer er er eter 
Gee II WOO 6s oo. 4,0 4.0 0 660109 9.0:5:9:5640000 95.8 


tinance indicates the trend of standardization.’ 
This is a commendable practice. Unfor- 
tunately, relatively few schools have done very 
much in this field. The list of supplies sub- 
mitted by the various cities indicates a 
meager degree of standardization. 


Order Forms and Requisitions 

Special supply-order forms are used by the 
majority of cities with a population in excess 
of 15,000. The smaller communities do not 
use special order forms. They usually give their 
orders directly to a representative of the supply 
company. Teachers, principals, and the super- 
intendent are responsible for the supply list. 
(Table 1V.) In the cities with a population 
50,000, the superintendent makes no 
attempt to prepare such a list. The principals 
have some responsibility, but apparently greater 
responsibility is placed upon the teacher. 


very 


above 


One city has an 18-page catalog of supplies 
for the year 1926-27. In this catalog are given 
directions for ordering supplies from the store- 
room, the order number, and the description 
of each article. It is difficult to furnish suffi- 
ciently detailed information in such a catalog. 
For example, the actual color of construction 
paper must be seen by the teacher when she 
is making a choice. Careful studies should be 
made of the needs in the classroom for general 
supplies and for the special supplies used in art, 
home economics, ete., so that the person pre- 
paring the supply list for bids will not be com- 
pelled to depend for his basic list upon the 
preferences of individual teachers. The average 
classroom teacher has not sufficient information 


1Arthur B. Moehlman. Public-School Finance, Table 


48, p. 252. 


Kdn. 


Grade 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
0 0 10 10 20 20 20 20 20 
0 5 5 5 5 10 10 10 10 
0 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 
0 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
0 60 100 100 100 100 100 50 50 
0 40 40 100 100 100 100 200 200 
7 2 2 4 4 8 8 10 10 
20 20 40 40 80 80 160 160 
20 20 20 20 40 80 80 So 80 
20 20 10 5 5 Gas i ins wee 
1g 1q 1 1% 1g E 
2 2 1 1 P 
0 3 3 3 3 3 3 ¢ 3 
0 ¥, ¥y, % %, i, % %, 1%, 
M4 % Ww % 18 ts ¥65 0 0 
10 ibs , Se ; San ea eae ian 
1 1 % bis eae ve or 
ve ; 10 10 10 10 


10 10 10 10 
10 10 10 10 


Supply Storage and Delivery 

A majority of the cities in every population 
group indicate central storage space. In cities 
below 15,000 in population, this usually means 
a room in the basement of the high-school build- 
ing. In the large cities, a central storage 
building is provided, with bins containing sup- 
plies and inventory cards attached to the bins 
giving the quantity of each item of supplies 


on hand. (Table VI.) 


TABLE VI. Supply Storage 


Where Supplies are Stored 


Supt. 
Build- 
Popula No.and Central School Prin- ing and 
tion Per Cent Stor- Stor- cipal’s Grounds 

Group of Cities age age Office Office 
HO 000-—- Per cent, 20 90 10 ex oe 
350.000 Number, 20 18 2 a oa 
15,000— Per cent, 25 74 18 4 4 
),000— Number, 23 17 4 1 1 

4, 000— Per cent, 41 90 10 

15,000 Number, 41 37 4 

Below Per cent, 16 + 37 

4,000 Number, 16 10 6 





Cities with a population of more than 15,000 
make regular deliveries of supplies. Sixty-one 
per cent of the cities in the 15,000-50,000 popu- 
lation group, and 80 per cent of the cities in 
the 50,000-350,000 population group indicate 
regular deliveries. These deliveries are usually 
made by a school truck in the larger cities. 
In the smaller cities with a population of under 
TABLE VII. 


Deliveries 


Regular How Often 


Population No. and Per 


Basis of Amount 


AS 
Wkly Mon'ly Ne’d'd Truck Dray tor 


July, 1928 


upply Allotments 


llow often are Supplies delivered to 


Distributed Classroom ? 


o % > 

w= ~ = : = 

Om wd ote © ° 2 te § 5 3 

= zy so? =} qj = 8 I act = 

oa ea ea a 2 Pe oS Ss 

A mE my 7 ors wk a -O b&b 
> > 20 25 20 5 30 
> 1 4 Hi 4 1 6 

10 20 a0) 30 . 5 10 5 50 
2 a 7 7 1 2 4 12 

11 zo 20 24 2 10 2 8 29 
By s 8 10 7 4 11 t 12 

th 13 6 6 18 20 3s 6 20 
2 2 1 1 ° 2 3 6 1 3 


15,000, the city dray is utilized. The janitor 
of the high school delivers the supplies in 95 
per cent of the cases, and in a few instances, the 
janitors of the various ward buildings go to the 
central building for needed supplies. Relatively 
few cities indicate that their present system of 
delivering supplies is unsatisfactory. (Table 
VIT.) 
Pupil Cost of School Supplies 

An attempt was made to secure reliable data 
on the per-pupil cost of school supplies. Rela- 
tively few cities were able to furnish the data, 
Such replies as the following are common: 


“Cost data not compiled. Should like to know 


how.” 


“We spend about $3,500 a year upon supplies, 
but we have no pupil-cost data available.” 

“T can give you only the total figures for sup- 
plies. This seems to serve our purpose fairly 
well, and it would be an endless job to keep 
cost data in the way indicated in your ques 
tionary. Most of our supply items are entered 
under instructional service. 

“We do not keep an itemized account of sup- 
plies furnished each department. T inclose a 
budget for the distribution of supplies. Do your 
own figuring.” 

“We do not separate our supply costs.” 


It is important to know supply costs per pupil 
in average daily attendance. In large cities, 
it is almost impossible to determine the amount 
to be requested for supplies in the annual bud- 
get, unless accurate data properly classified are 
kept concerning the cost of supplies of various 
types. 

The investigation makes no attempt to indi- 
cate conclusions from cost data submitted ex- 
cept to call attention to the fact that at. the 
present time school systems have not established 
accounting systems sufficiently detailed to give 
them information concerning the per-pupil costs 
of supplies. Were adequate accounting made of 
these items, it would undoubtedly bring about 
a readjustment of supply purchases and increase 
the total purchases of supplies. At the present 
time many subjects receive no supplies, other 
subjects fail of full effectiveness because ad- 
ministrators do not realize how inade-juately 
these subjects are being financed in the way of 
supplies, and still other subjects have a_per- 
‘apita expenditure for supplies in excess of that 
warranted. 

School-Supply Management 

Several hundred forms used in the selection 
and distribution of school supplies have keen 
received and studied by the investigator, These 
forms range from simple mimeographed sheets 

(Continued on Page 161) 


Supply Delivery 

7 ae Is System 
Delivery Vehicle Satisfactory? 
Jani- 


Group Cent of Cities Yes No Pupils Bus Yes No) Party 
50,000— Per cent, 20 80 20 45 10 20 85 5 5 os a 80 5 10 
350,000 Number, 20 16 4 9 2 4 17 1 1 1 16 1 2 
15,000— Per cent, 23 61 32 43 13 22 57 4 4 4 4 90 4 ‘ 
50,000 Number, 23 14 7 10 3 5 18 1 1 1 1 20 1 

4,000— Per cent, 41 46 54 32 7 40 17 14 25 = S°% 15 

15,000 Number, 41 19 22 3 > 16 7 6 10 1 i 3 6 

Below Per cent, 16 18 63 . 6 20 ‘ ¥< 3 25 wih 69 6 

4,000 Number, 16 2 10 rr 1 5 2 4 11 1 
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The purchase and distribution of school supplies 
jis becoming constantly a more complex problem. 
The method of handling such supplies is an im- 
portant rather than an incidental function of the 
school administration. The purchasing agent’s job 
has often been belittled and classed as one of 
mediocre type. I feel that our mission, if properly 
performed, is of vital importance and that we can 
render real service in the great work of education. 

In a recent survey, Prof. C. J. Anderson of the 
University of Wisconsin, in referring to the pur- 
chasing and distribution of supplies, made this 
statement: “The teaching procedure of the present 
day, the revised curriculum, and the modern teacher 
depends for their success fully as much upon new 
materials for instruction and supplies as they do 
upon perfected fixed equipment.” This being true, 
it is our duty, as purchasing agents, to leave no 
stone unturned in order to avoid criticism of mate- 
rials furnished, so that such materials will in no 
way handicap the teaching force, at the expense of 
the pupils. 

It is quite natural that what I say will be based 
largely upon our own home-grown system. I do 
not wish to be understood as classing it as the 
only desirable system. It is, however, the best 
under which we have operated. No doubt, a num- 
her of those present will recall the paper I pre- 
sented at the Kansas City meeting in 1925. In that 
paper I stated that we had adopted a standardized 
system of handling supplies and equipment. In 
other words, after a great deal of thought, study, 
and consultation with committees made up of our 
teaching foree, we had determined standards as to 
the types of material, quantities, and qualities re- 
quired on a per-pupil basis for one year. 

We have been operating under this system since 
1925. At the time T presented the paper referred 
to, the system was in its infaney. Today it has 
reached full maturity. True, we have made many 
changes as to quantity and other minor details, but 
the system itself has not been altered. In 1925, 
when we change in system of 
handling supplies, a number of our teaching force 
were of the belief that it would not work out sat- 
Today these same persons have only 


proposed a our 


isfactorily. 
the highest commendation and would strenuously 
oppose going back to the old system. 


Purchasing 

I believe that all purchases, so far as possible, 
should be made on the competitive basis. In order 
to secure the best results, carefully prepared speci- 
feations should be made. Before preparing such 
specifications a survey should be made of all mate- 
rials in use in the ascertain whether 
they are giving entire satisfaction, and if not, what 
just criticism can be made by the teaching foree. 
This procedure is essential in order to keep in touch 
With the situation and make any changes necessary 


schools to 


in hew specifications. 

Purchasing agents should keep in touch with the 
supervisory force, heads of departments, and others 
to whom is delegated authority to make changes in 
textbooks or changes in the curriculum aifecting 
textbooks and other materials. A definite under- 
standing should be reached that notice must be 
given to the purchasing agent far enough in ad- 
Vance of any contemplated changes to permit him 
to dispose of materials then on hand, When specifi- 
tations have been prepared, bids received, and con- 
tracts awarded, it should also be understood that 
no changes by any department should be made until 
the supply of materials purchased has been ex- 
hausted. This is one of the means for 
avoiding the stocking up of the central storehouse 
With dead material. 

Mr. Samuel A. Gaiser brought out very clearly, 
in his paper on purchase equipment and supplies 
and distribution, read at our Toronto meeting, the 
fact that in large cities at least there should be a 
central depository. I wish simply to emphasize 
What he said: <A central depository affords the 
purchase of supplies in large quantities at corre- 
Spondingly low prices. Furthermore, it insures 
more prompt deliveries, as well as uniform mate- 


essential 


1Read before the National Association of School 


Business Officials, Denver, June 6, 1928. 


School Supplies—Their Purchase and Distribution’ 


J. S. Mullan, Secretary and Purchasing Agent, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


rials to all schools, both main essentials in meeting 
pupil needs. We must bear in mind at all times 
that the pupil is our chief concern and should be 
given our first consideration. 


Uniform Specifications 

There is no such thing as uniform specifications 
for the reason well known; namely, that few, if 
any, states in the Union are not governed by local 
laws, and specifications must be prepared to meet 
local requirements. 

In New York state the law requires that con- 
tracts must be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidder, making it necessary for us to safeguard 
our specifications in order that we may secure the 
proper quality of materials. We, therefore, choose 
as a standard a certain make of material or a 
manufacturer’s name representing the quality we 
desire, and so stipulate in our specifications. In 
other words, were we to advertise for drawing 
pencils and not use as a standard John Doe’s No. 
—— as to quality, we would be required to accept 
the lowest bid regardless of quality. We do not, 
however, hold arbitrarily to the description as con- 
tained in our specifications, but give the bidder the 
privilege of submitting substitutes, in which case 
he is so to state, mentioning the particular item 
to which the statement refers. Price and quality 
in this case are determining factors. 

Care should be exercised in the preparation of the 
specifications as to the use to be made of the ma- 
terial. If, for example, a lesson is to be given, 
which necessitates the use of pencil or ink paper 
and after the lesson is over, the paper is immediately 
destroyed, the cheapest possible paper available to 
stand the test should be purchased. On the other 
hand, if a lesson requires the retention of papers, 
a better quality of paper stock should be furnished. 
This question of use should be a determining factor 
in all purchases. 

Securing Bids 

After specifications are prepared and bids called 
for, the purchasing agent should refer to his up-to- 
date file (of course, every purchasing agent should 
keep one) containing names of all reliable vendors 
handling the various items as contained in the 
specifications. A copy of these specifications should 
be mailed to each vendor, or at least notice should 
be given that bids are called for and that specifica- 
tions may be secured at the office of the purchasing 
agent. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of securing the largest number of competi- 
tive bids, and only by keeping an up-to-date list of 
manufacturers and dealers can this be brought 
about satisfactorily. Tabulating sheets should be 
prepared, conforming with the specifications as to 
items, so as to facilitate and save time in tabu- 
lating. When bids have been opened and tabulated, 
the real work of the purchasing agent begins. Con- 
sideration should be given in each case to the lowest 
hidder. If the quality meets the specifications 
there is no problem. Should it not, then the next 
low bid should be given the same consideration and 
so on until the specifications are met. 

Other things being equal, local dealers should be 
given preference in the awarding of contracts, but 
out-of-town bidders should receive due consideration 
and if their bids are low, and meet specifications, 
they are entitled to and should be awarded the con- 
tracts. It is not fair to solicit competition and 
then eliminate out-of-town bidders. On the other 
hand, were we to state in our specifications that 
only local dealers can bid, there is danger that we 
would receive higher bids than if the bidders knew 
they had to meet outside competition. 

The purchasing agent should not be the sole de- 
termining factor in the choice of materials. He 
should take into his confidence committees consist- 
ing of supervisors, heads of departments, and others 
concerned with the use of the materials, and obtain 
their judgment as to quality. This does not mean 
that the judgment of such committees need be 
accepted as final, but the fact that people concerned 
with the use of materials have had a part in their 
purchase will often forestall criticisms of the 
quality of such materials. After a satisfactory 
decision has once been reached, it should be con- 
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sidered final for the entire school system; that is, 
the material accepted should be used in all schools. 
Were we to permit one person his or her preference 
and another something different, it would be neces- 
sary to establish a storeroom for each school and 
prepare separate specifications. 


; _ Samples Required 
It is essential that samples be submitted with 


the bids, except in cases where bidders agree to 
furnish exactly the make or name of the article 
designated in the specifications. When samples are 
submitted and accepted, they should be properly 
tagged, placed under lock and key, and retained 
until delivery of the material is made. A careful 
comparison should be made of each item with the 
sample submitted. Where materials delivered do 
not meet specifications, a readjustment is de- 
manded. We have all, undoubtedly, had experience 
along this line. 
Checking 

The checking of the goods received at the store- 
house is a matter of no small importance. In case 
the person checking up material finds an amount 
different from what should have been received, he 
should require a separate count by another indi- 
vidual in the stockroom, and should not reveal to 
the latter his findings until after the second count 
has been made. If the two agree, it is quite evident 
that there is an error. In case, however, the counts 
do not agree, a third person should be called in 
to make a recount to be absolutely sure before a re- 
port is made. 

Janitors’ Supplies 

The selection of cleaning supplies is and has 
been a real problem. Some time ago, after con- 
sultation with our supervisory janitor and stock- 
keeper, we deemed it wise to have an investigation 
made as to the quantities of cleaning powders used. 
In canvassing the matter, our belief that a saving 
could be made was confirmed. In order to arrive 
at a standard we decided to make a tryout in one 
school, whose janitor’s opinion would be reliable 
as to resulis. We then took some of the more 
expensive powders and requested this janitor to try 
them out, reducing quantities:to the minimum nec- 
essary to get desired results. This was done and 
it was clearly demonstrated that in many cases 
the cheaper powder was the more expensive in the 
long run, and that we were using a greater quan- 
tity than needed. We then called a meeting of the 
janitorial force. The matter was presented, with 
an explanation of the results of the demonstration 
as to the reduced quantities. Many of the janitors 
replied, “It cannot be done.” We requested that 
they give it a trial, which they did in a very co- 
operative spirit. Most of them were honest enough 
to come later and say, “We found that you were 
right.” We then standardized upon the amounts 
necessary to do the required work and are allotting 
our janitorial supplies accordingly. This does not 
mean that we are purchasing the highest priced 
materials. We also analyzed cheaper materials in 
order to determine the best results obtainable for 
the least money. We find that the amount of ma- 
terials used has been greatly reduced, with a con- 
siderable corresponding saving. 

Deliveries 

Under our present system we figure on 4 deliv- 
eries of supplies per year—2 each 20-week semester. 
Emergency requests, of course, are given considera- 
tion and deliveries made when necessary. Deliv- . 
eries are made from requisitions signed by princi- 
pals on a per-pupil basis. In other words, instead 
of filling in the amounts that are needed for each 
teacher or department, principals simply furnish 
the number of pupils registered, and give an in- 
ventory of supplies on hand. 

All requisitions must be signed in ink by the 
principal and sent to the purchasing agent for 
approval. The purchasing agent then passes them 
on to the chief clerk, whose duty it is to see that 
they are filled as to quantities and that the mate- 
rial is marked and made ready for distribution. 

Each teacher has a separate blank for her re- 
quirements and fills in, as stated above, her regis- 
tration and inventory figures only. It does some- 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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What the Principalship Should Be 


There is a general agreement among experts 
in education that the unit of supervision should 
be the school, and that the principal of the 
school should be a professional leader, respon- 
sible for all that goes on in the school and 
clothed with authority commensurate with his 
responsibility. A considerable percentage of 
clementary-school principals in cities of over 
100,000 population are real professional leaders, 
utilizing modern scientific methods in organ- 
izing, directing, and managing their schools; 
and giving at least an equal amount of time to 
the improvement of instruction through various 
means. Many of these principals who have a 
master’s degree in education, are careful stu- 
dents of problems relating to the administration 
and supervision of elementary education. But, 
the elementary’ principalship in American 
schools, in the main, has not developed into the 
position of professional leadership that it should 
oceupy. In many systems, it is regarded as a 
mere stepping-stone to a more responsible and 
more highly regarded position, such as a high- 
school teacher or principal, or a superintendent 
of a smaller center. The writer will take up a 
number of factors which are involved in making 
a profession of the elementary principalship. 

Equal Pay for Equal Responsibility 
D and Training 

The idea that elementary education is as 
important as secondary education, and that an 
elementary-school principalship requires the 
same amount of ability and special training as 
the principal of a secondary school of the same 
size has gained ground. The single-salary 
schedule, which is based upon the idea that there 
should be equal pay for equal training, experi- 
ence, merit, and responsibility, is now in opera- 
tion for teachers in a number of systems. The 
ability and professional preparation essential 
for professional leadership on the part of an 
elementary-school principal of a school of 600 
pupils is just as great as it is for a high-school 
principal of 600 pupils. The responsibility in 
each case is the same. For positions of equal 
responsibility’ requiring equal amounts of pro- 
fessional preparation there should be equal pay. 
Such a principle in actual operation is one fac- 
tor in making a profession of the elementary 
principalship and encouraging students of edu- 
cation to choose this field as a lifework. In 
this connection, Principal W. T. Longshore, 
representing the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association, says: 

“Tt is the purpose of the committee on stand- 
ards and training for the elementary-school 
principalship to raise the entrance requirements 
for the elementary principalship to that of the 
high-school principalship, or even college pro- 
fessorship, in order that a single-salary schedule 
might be feasible and applicable, thus allowing 
a free choice of talent to serve its chosen field 
of education, at the same time carrying with 
it a dignity recognized by compensation ade- 
quate for the work.” 

Preparation of Elementary Principals 

The present standards of preparation for en- 
tering and advancing in the elementary prin- 
cipalship are apparently too low. Principal R. 
Kk. Pollich found that practically all the large 
cities require at least normal-school graduation, 
but that less than half require college gradua- 
tion for entering the elementary principalship. 
The proposal of Longshore that an A.B. degree, 
with a major education, should be the standard 
requirement for entering the elementary prin- 
cipalship appears to be reasonable. 

In the larger cities, elementary schools are 
usually classified according to the number of 
rooms. The general practice is to relieve prin- 
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cipals from regular teaching duty in cases 
where the supervisory unit has 8 or more 
rooms. Schools of 18 or more rooms usually 
constitute the first class. A reasonable stand- 
ard requirement of preparation for election or 
promotion to a first-class elementary school is 
an A.M. degree with the major work in educa- 
tion. Professor J. Cayee Morrison advocates 
one year of graduate study, with a major in 
the supervision and administration of elemen- 
tary education, as a prerequisite for admission 
to the profession of an elementary-school prin- 
cipalship. 

As a foundation requirement, there should 
be courses in the history of education, in the 
philosophy and theory of education, and in gen- 
eral and educational psychology. But, the 
larger part of the training, should be specific 
courses in the administration and supervision 
of elementary education, investigations in ele- 
mentary-school subjects, child study, supervisory 
technic, elementary-school curriculum, — the 
learning process, methods of teaching, measure- 
ment of intelligence and educational achieve- 
ment, and problems of classification and promo- 
tion. 

It is not too much to expect that within the 
next ten years a master’s degree in education 
will become a standard prerequisite for entry 
into the profession of elementary principalship, 
with one year of graduate study in education 
beyond this for promotion to a first-class prin- 
cipalship. 

The Salary of the Elementary Principal 

If one of the problems in the development of 
greater efficiency in elementary education is the 
development of the elementary principal to the 
status of a real professional leader, an essential 
to the solution of this problem is the provision 
for an adequate salary for the elementary prin- 
cipal, It has been shown that the present sal- 
aries of the best-paid principals in a few of 
the larger cities are fairly satisfactory. But, 
the general level of salaries of supervising prin- 
cipals are too low to commend the required 
ability and professional training essential to 
scientific management and expert supervision. 
The too-low salaries have often foreed principals 


to supplement their meager income by some 


sideline endeavor, and have made it impossible 
for them to possess the necessary professional 
books and periodicals and to continue their pro- 
fessional education. ‘The maximum salary for 
principals of first-class elementary schools in 
cities of over 100,000 population should be at 
least $4,000, and in the largest cities, $5,000 to 
$6,000. The 1926 average annual salary of 
supervising principals in cities of 30,000 to 
100,000 population was $2,636.1 It should be 
at least $3,000 with opportunity to reach a maxi- 
mum of $4,000, if the status of the elementary 
principal is to be raised to a position of pro- 
fessional leadership. The raising of the stand- 
ards of prerequisite preparation and the general 
increase in salaries of elementary principals 
must develop hand in hand. 


The Consolidation of Schools 

The problem of the consolidation of schools 
is not alone a rural problem. As a result of a 
careful study of the principalship in the cities 
of Ohio, Prof. J. Cayce Morrison says: “It 
may be that one of the biggest problems to be 
met by elementary-school principals is to give 
impetus to a nation-wide movement for the 
consolidation of elementary schools to the ex- 
tent that the unit will be sufficiently large to 
challenge the best effort of the men and women 
who make elementary-school administration a 


‘Norton, John K. Salaries in City School Systems, 
Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., Vol. V, No. 2 
(March, 1927). 
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lifework.” Frequently, elementary schools are 
closer together than necessary, with the result 
that the number of relatively small elementary 
schools is too large. School surveys, such as 
those of St. Joseph, Mo., and Berkeley, Calif, 
have shown that a proper arrangement of school 
units in many cities would result in fewer 
schools and larger units. Tf the schools were 
properly consolidated into larger units, the sal- 
aries of the principals of the larger units would 
be materially raised, without increasing’ this 
item of expenditure. In some instances, the 
population necessary for making a large school 
unit for better efficiency and economy is too 
scattered to justify having all the primary 
pupils attend a central school. In such cases, 
the best policy is to provide additional small 
primary schools within the area, as feeders to 
the larger central school, and to place these 
schools under the direction and supervision of 
the principal of the central school. Such a plan 
makes it possible to provide supervisory prin- 
cipals under conditions that tend to produce 
professional leaders. The placement of all of 
the middle-grade pupils of the large district 
in one school provides opportunities for economy 
and efficiency in the organization of pupils into 
classes. In many cases, it is economical to pro- 
vide transportation to the central school, for 
pupils living beyond a certain distance from 
the sehool rather than to retain the separate 
schools. 


The Policy of the Superintendent 

Pollich? made a study of the superintendents’ 
standards and policies in the selection, appoint- 
ment, and promotion of elementary-school prin- 
cipals. He sent questionaries to 40 large cities 
in 25 states. He says: “From information 
supplied by 37 city school superintendents, it 
would appear that about one half of our large 
cities appoint persons from within their own 
school systems to elementary-school principal- 
ships, while the other one half appoint candi- 
dates from other school systems as well as from 
their own. Those cities which appoint elemen- 
tary-school principals from other systems as 
well as from their own, report having appointed 
from 20 to 25 per cent of their principals from 
outside systems.” While there should be oppor- 
tunity for teachers with outstanding teaching 
and executive ability to be promoted to princ- 
palships after the standard prerequisite pro- 
fessional preparation has been made, the prac 
tice of appointing only persons within the school 
system as elementary principals is a factor in 
making the present average status of the prim 
cipalship lower than it should be. If the ele 
mentary principalship is to be made a_ profes 
sion, there must be opportunity for principals 
to advance by going from one system to 4 
larger system. Furthermore, it meang much to 
a system to be continually adding new blood 
from the outside to the corps of elementary 
principals. Cities which are outstanding for 
the character of their principals have followed 
this policy. 

Pollich’s study shows that approximately 
three fourths of the junior high-school prine- 
pals are promoted from elementary principals, 
resulting in a continual drain upon the pro 
fessional leaders in elementary education. 
While such a condition may be best for the 
system in the early period of development of 
the junior high school, a permanent condition 
of this kind will work to the disadvantage of 
the system. The single-salary schedule, togethet 


(Concluded on Page 157) 


2Pollich, R. E. “Superintendent's Standards and 
Policies in Selection, Appcintment, and Promotion of 
Elementary-School Principals’ in the Elementary 
School Journal, 26:107-111 (October, 1925). 
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The purpose of this paper is to describe a 
rational arrangement, which it is believed will 
be capable of giving the best results practicable 
of attainment, either when using windows for 
fresh-air supply or when using a supply of 
unheated air from other sources than windows 
in classroom ventilation. 

The New York Commission on Ventilation 
has advoeated windows open from the bottom, 
with deflectors to divert the entering air upward, 
and with radiation controlled by thermostats 
below all windows used for ventilation. It has 
recommended a considerable increase in direct 
radiation beyond that needed for structural heat 
losses, to care for the air change due to the 
open windows, and has recommended gravity 
yent flues with exhaust openings from the room 
at or near the ceiling of the side wall opposite 
the intakes. 

The New York Commission has refrained 
from going into much greater detail than the 
foregoing. The greater detail is, of course, the 
province of the heating and ventilating engineer, 
who ought to be able to devise satisfactory 
physical arrangements after he has been made 
to understand the purpose of the arrangements, 
or has been told the underlying principles of 
the process. 

The earlier field studies of the commission 
were restricted to comparisons of health and 
comforts in window-ventilated rooms on the one 
hand, and in mechanically ventilated rooms on 
the other. Having demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the members of the Commission, the 
superiority of the window-ventilated rooms on 
these two counts, and pointing out that the 
“main difference lies in the fact that the air 
of the fan-ventilated room is likely to be about 
29 deg. F. higher and more uniform in tem- 
perature and that the air movement in this 
method is considerably greater,” reported p. 528, 
New York Commission report: 

“We are forced to conclude that window ventila- 
tion with ample direct radiation, window deflectors, 
and adequate gravity exhaust, seems the more gen- 
erally promising method for the ventilation of the 
classroom where local conditions permit its use.” 
‘ “on the other hand, there will be many 
schools in which this method cannot be applied. 
Where noise and dirt and odors from the street 
make it inconvenient to have windows open, the use 
of the plenum system would, for instance, be clearly 
indicated.” 

With these few exceptions, this amounted to 
a rather general condemnation of mechanical 
ventilation in schools, and it constituted a chal- 
lenge to the engineer to improve upon, or at 
least to duplicate, the health and comfort con- 
ditions attained with window ventilation. 


The recent studies of the commission at Syra- 
cuse and elsewhere, indicate an honorable and 
conscientious endeavor to learn the truth. In 
this effort to learn the truth every heating and 
ventilating engineer will join with all his heart. 

There seems to be some yet unproved health 
quality in the environment of the pupils in nat- 
urally ventilated classrooms, particularly where 
the air supply has not all been heated by passing 
over heated surfaces. Any unprejudiced ob- 
server who sees the records, the probity of which 
cannot be questioned, must consider them very 
seriously, These records seem to show evidence 
of a mysterious influence in classrooms which 
have no tempering heaters and which use grav- 
ity or window air supply, which influence seems 
to reduce complaints and absences from colds 
in the head, or which, expressed more euphoni- 
ously, reduces the incidence of respiratory 
diseases, 


“rh sented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New 


York, VN. Y., January, 1928. 


Practical Ventilation for Schoolrooms' 


S. R. Lewis, Chicago, IIl. 
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FIG. 1. SHOWING DOG FOR HOLDING UPPER SASH 
IN PLACE INDEPENDENT OF LOWER SASH. 
Granting that the health of children in the 
naturally ventilated rooms is better, and assum- 
ing that it is due to some hitherto undesignated 
agency, the reasonably possible agencies are: 


a) Consistently maintained lower tempera- 
ture. ‘This has been fairly well eliminated as 
the sole cause of superiority, since where the 
outside air supply came into the rooms without 
ever having passed over warm heaters the supe- 
riority persisted, even though a higher average 
interior temperature was maintained. 

b) Uultra-violet or other invisible rays ordi- 
narily stopped by common window glass. This 
has been fairly well eliminated, since even with 
the open-window rooms, the shields over the 
openings nearly always prevented any light from 
entering the rooms without being filtered 
through glass. 


c) Reduced motion of air. An air change 
of once in 15 to 20 minutes in a schoolroom 
such as is in effect usually with gravity-indirect 
systems necessarily gives much less physical 
contact with the bodies of the pupils than an 
air change of one in 7 or 8 minutes, the usual 
rate when 30 cu. ft. per pupil per minute is 
supplied. With the reduced volume of incoming 
air there is much less danger of rapid cooling 
of an over-warm body, and so perhaps less dan- 
ger of causing a person to catch cold or feel 
chilled. It is possible that herein lies the mys- 
terious influence. 


d) Unheated air supply. In all of the ob- 
served rooms where superiority persisted, the 
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FIG. 2. ELEVATION OF LOWER SASH SHOWING 
HANDLES ABOVE DEFLECTOR AND SIDE 
LOCKS ACCESSIBLE FROM FLOOR. 
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entering air was tempered by admixture with 
warmer air rather than by rubbing over hot 
radiators. Much of the time the relative volume 
of this entering unheated fresh air compared 
with the volume of the very hot recirculating 
room air was small. Yet it is possible that the 
mysterious influence is present in the small 
volume of unheated air supply carrying the 
“vital property” suggested by Hartmann. 


e) Physical stimulation due to continual and 
rather rapid temperature variations. In the ob- 
served rooms where superiority was noted, even 
though automatic temperature control might be 
in evidence, there were considerable temperature 
variations due to manipulation of the windows 
and control valves. We seem to enjoy gentle 
breezes and we come in with flushed cheeks and 
tingling hands after exercise out of doors on a 
cool day. It is possible, though, that the mys- 
terious influence is inhibited or nullified when 
the person stays for some time in a steady, 
uniform temperature, even though that tem- 


perature may not be too warm nor too cold for 
comfort. . 


Not much in the way of a clue to the mys- 
terious influence outside of the five above pos- 
sibilities is to be found, though age, race stock, 
or other conditions may yet be found unex- 
pectedly to govern the striking results which 
have been noted. One must remember that 
Doubting Thomases had a grievous time believ- 
ing that mosquitoes were the mysterious influ- 
ence in malaria and yellow fever. 

We are in a way to exhaust possibilities of 
the five reasonable hypotheses outlined as they 
are being attacked at several points from many 
angles. However, it seems worth while at this 
time to outline the sort of heating and venti- 
lating plant which could, in the light of the 
best present knowledge, be operated so as to be 
most favorable to all of the conditions set forth. 


These specifications may be divided into three 
groups, those serving small schools having up 
to 4 classrooms, say, those for schools having 
from 4 to 12 classrooms, and those for larger 
buildings having a considerable number of class- 
rooms on many stories with auditoriums, gym- 
nasiums, laboratories, etc. These divisions are 
arbitrary, having, however, some influence on 
cost, space for pipes and ducts, orientation, ete. 

For the small rural school of 1 or 2 class- 
rooms, where presumably fires will not be main- 
tained continuously, and there would be danger 
of freezing—and where, incidentally, installa- 
tion costs are a most important item—it is 
apparent that the jacketed stove and the warm- 
air heater with provision for the admission of 
an adequate supply of fresh air will continue 
to be the preferred means of heating and venti- 
lation. The warm-air heater with gravity ex- 
haust is perhaps the most practical system for 
rural schools of from 2 to 4 or 6 rooms. The’ 
window system of ventilation is not feasible in 
this type of building. 


For schools of 6 classrooms or more, assume 
that straight-forward window ventilation, with 
direct steam radiation and gravity vent flues, 
may reasonably be installed. All of the win- 
dows along the side from which light is obtained, 
the left of the pupils, are to have the lower 
sash arranged for air introduction. The con- 
ventional sliding double-hung type of window 
may be used, with glass deflectors, say 12 in. 
high in wooden or metal frames, resting on the 
window stools. The upper sash should be blocked 
tightly in place, as they do not need to be moved. 
An effective method of doing this is shown in 
Figure 1. 
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There are doubtless many other easy and 
satisfactory methods of holding the upper sash 
in place independently of the lower sash. The 
lower sash should have means of locking in any 
position desired without the operator needing 
to send for a stepladder. The handles for mov- 
ing the lower sash should be above the deflector, 
and the locks should be at the sides of the sash, 
perhaps as shown in Figure 2. 
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FIG. 3. DETAIL OF WINDOW AND DEFLECTOR 
DESIGNED TO REDUCE AIR AND 
STORM LEAKAGE. 

The deflector should have a frame, to reduce 
casualties which occur with unprotected glass. 
The bottom should be close to the outer edge 
of the window stool and should drain outside, 
with an air-tight and water-tight bottom and 
ends. The ends might be of heavy sheet copper 
with gutters. It is desirable, though not im- 
perative, that the angle of the deflector should 
be adjustable. This can be arranged easily with 
chains. It is desirable, though not imperative, 
that leakage through the crack which always 
occurs between the upper glass and the meeting 
rail be kept at a minimum. A piece of rubber 
belting screwed to the top of the lower sash and 
just touching the glass of the upper sash will 
accomplish this. (See Fig. 3.) 

The scheme seems to demand double-hung 
sliding sash, with delicate adjustment of height 
of inlet openings. 

The fundamental of the window scheme of 
ventilation is that there shall be under each 
fresh-air inlet a radiator which preferably shall 
have a shield in front of it, and that enough 
radiation to warm the entering air to some ex- 
tent shall be heated at all times. 


In mild weather in window-ventilated class- 
rooms, even with thermostats (and it is unlikely 
that thermostats will be provided in the coun- 
try) there is a great tendency toward overheat- 
ing, due to excess direct radiation. Yet, with 
window ventilation, when there is need of any 
heat at all, it is surely needed under all windows 
used for ventilation. An excess amount of heat 
under one window inlet and none under the 
others is exceedingly unsatisfactory. Therefore, 
a more or less continuous radiator, is needed 
under all the intake windows, divided horizon- 
tally into several superimposed radiators rather 
than to have the conventional separate complete 
radiators under the several windows. 
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FIG. 4. SECTION THROUGH WINDOW 
AND RADIATOR. 

Figure 4 illustrates this arrangement and 
also shows the shields. All direct radiation in 
classrooms should be shielded. These should 
be supported, say, 2 inches away from the hot 
surfaces, and should be made of two layers of 
metal with insulation between. A satisfactory 
shield can be made of No. 26 gauge galvanized 
steel and 14-inch thick asbestos mill board, 
with bright tin against the radiator. The bot- 
tom of the shield may reasonably be kept about 
6 inches above the bottom of the radiating sur- 
face, so as to permit some radiant heat to reach 
the feet of the children in the nearest aisle. 

In Figure 5 ?s shown the plan of a school- 
room, with the various arrangements for an ap- 
proved type of pure window ventilation. The 
radiation should be arranged as shown in Fig- 
ure 6, 

The pipe coils in Figure 6 are necessarily used 
with a 2-pipe system of steam or water cir- 
culation. Such an arrangement for gravity 
steam, requires that the returns from each room 
shall be brought separately to a point well below 
the boiler-water line before being connected to- 
gether. If a vapor system is used with thermo- 
static traps, the return valves shown in Figure 
6 may be omitted, and the traps may take their 
place. 

If automatic temperature regulation is in- 
stalled, one diaphragm valve may be installed 
on the boiler side of the three hand-operated 
supply valves shown, but these valves may not 
be omitted. By keeping one or the other of the 
three divisions of radiation shut off it is easier 
to prevent overheating in mild weather, even 
though there is a great excess of radiation for 
such weather. 
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FIG. 5. PLAN OF TYPICAL CLASSROOM. 
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The vent flues should go out as separate flues 
in chimneys which extend well above the highest 
points of the roof. Several of these flues may 
be grouped together, of course, but they should 
be separate all the way. Metal ventilators are 
less satisfactory than chimneys for the vent out- 
lets. Revolving-type metal ventilators are to 
be preferred to fixed-type metal ventilators. A 
separate ventilator should be provided for each 
room when ventilators are used, and they must 
be high enough above the roof that eddy cur. 
rents or back drafts shall be avoided. The out- 
lets from the zooms should have tight fitting, 
easily operated registers or dampers at the out- 
lets, which can be closed to prevent waste of 
fuel when the building is not occupied. 

For a larger type of schools, it is probable 
that. the mysterious influence due to unheated 
air supply or reduced air volume may be gained 
in the following rather more simple manner: 

There are to be provided adequate supply flues 
as well as vent flues. The partitions between 
these supply flues and the vent flues for at least 
6 ft. of each, may be of one thickness of un- 
insulated sheet metal, so that either flue which 
is warmer may warm the cooler one. It is 
desirable to have at least two pairs of such flues 
for each standard-size classroom, since it is 
then easier to secure diffusion without drafts, 
A better arrangement for warming vent flues 
is to install small radiators in them, accessible 
through doors in the flues, and protected by 
canopies or offsets against moisture falling from 
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FIG. 6. TYPICAL STEAM CONNECTIONS FOR PIPE 
COILS, 50-25 PER CENT AND 25 PER CENT 
above. The old-time gravity-indirect plants of 
this general type used small coal or gas-fired 
stoves to warm the vent flues and so to insure a 

steady draft up them. 

The vent openings from the rooms are prefer- 
ably at the floor and adjacent to the supply 
flues, so that they may be heated a little, so 
as to have draft. The supply flues are arranged 
with indirect radiators at their bases with cold- 
air intakes and by-pass dampers, either auto- 
matic or manual, as shown in Figure 7. 

The indirect radiators are heated nearly all of 
the time, and control of ventilation is by ‘manip- 
ulation of the mixing damper which allows more 
or less unheated air to enter, induced -by the 
injector-like effect of the warm air from the 
indirect radiator. The same pipe-coil arrange- 
ment of the radiation in the room, under the 
windows, shown in Figure 6, is desirable, though 
it is not necessary with this plan to have any 
great excess amount of direct radiation. The 
shields in front of the direct radiation are 
equally important. 

With this scheme it is desirable probably to 
have the windows so arranged that they can be 
lowered easily from the top, for additional fresh- 
air intakes or for outlets for surplus heat when 
desired. When the wind direction permits, an 
extension thermometer projecting into the sup 
ply flue is highly desirable so that the tempera- 
ture of the entering air may be observed and 
regulated. The vent openings should have reg- 
isters or effective arrangements so that they can 
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Budgeting in the Small School 


Lynn E. Castle, Stuart, Iowa 


II. Gathering and Classifying Information 

“Like it! I didn’t go on the school board to 
like it. Went on to cut taxes. Four dollars an 
acre and going up every year. Something’s got 
to be done. I believe in good schools, but not in 
mortgaging our homes to have ’em. Something’s 
wrong somewhere.” 

“But I don’t understand. JI thought your 
district had a budget system and regulated ex- 
penses systematically.” 

“Budget be hanged. A budget may be all 
right in a business concern or a family, but it 
won’t work in a school district. We tried it! 
Brown was elected superintendent on the 
strength of his talk about saving us lots of 
money. He had the cost of running the district 
for a year all worked out on a piece of paper. 
Showed us how we could cut here, and reorgan- 
we there, and get along with five thousand dol- 
lars less than we had spent the previous year, 
if only we would follow a budget. How much 
do you think we spent that year?’ 

“You should have saved something. Of course 
it takes time.” 

“It cost six thousand dollars more than the 
year before, and nobody could explain how it 
happened. We ran short of money the next fall 
before we got. our semiannual apportionment, 
and had to borrow money for current expenses, 
and raise the taxes ten mills for the next year! 
Taxpayers hollered their heads off. Some of ’em 
haven’t stopped yet. Superintendent Brown’s 
work in the schools was hampered by prejudice 
on account of the failure he had made with the 
budget, and the school board is the goat.” 

“Didn’t Brown know all the time you were 
spending more than the budget allowed?” 

“Of course not. Secretary buys all the sup- 
has for twenty years. Bill Jones, a con- 
tractor, is chairman of the building-and-grounds 
committee, and looks after repairs. The presi- 
dent hires the teachers, with the superintend- 
ent’s help, and Ed Green, in the bank, is chair- 
man of the finance committee which audits all 
the bills at each meeting. It’s Brown’s business 
as superintendent to run the school, not to keep 
track of money matters. We have the work 
pretty well divided up to save everybody’s time.” 

“But didn’t the secretary know how the ex- 
pense was running from month to month, and 
which items were exceeding the budget estimates 
you set up at the beginning of the year?” 

“How could he tell? Some of the bills didn’t 
come in till the end of the year, and as to keep- 
ing track of separate items, his books provide 
only for a division of expense into the three 
main funds of salaries, supplies, and contingent 
I tell you a budget may be all right 
ina big business concern where they have about 
a dozen bookkeepers to record every transaction 
and keep cost accounts right down to a hair, but 
ina school district . . .” 

“Now that’s strange. Over here at the county 
seat | understand they have been running on a 
budget for three or four years, and one of the 
embers told me they were saving money every 
year by careful planning and spending. Why 
not drive over there some evening and see how 
they do it?” 

“Vm willing, but I don’t think it will do any 
good,” 


vlies 


expenses, 


“Good evening, Mr. Wright. We are mem- 
bers of the school board at Tarrytown. We have 
come to hear about the system of budgeting 
school expenses, and see the cost-accounting sys- 
ttm whieh furnishes you the information on 
Which to build your yearly estimates.” 

“lm glad to see you, gentlemen. The mem- 
bers of the board here believe in up-to-date busi- 
hess inethods in the management of school 


finances. We try to save on the items which do 
not directly influence instruction, so that we can 
afford to hire better teachers and buy better 
materials for actual teaching.” 

“Very good theory, but how do you hold down 
the cost of supplies, repairs, and equipment? 
Every month new demands come piling in. The 
board is obliged to be constantly on the defen- 
sive else our taxes would go sky-high.” 

“By being on the defensive as a board, do you 
feel that you are getting the largest educational 
return for every dollar?” 

“That’s just the trouble. We can’t be sure. 
The worst of it is that we never know when a 
new demand for money is going to arise. If I 
ran my business that way I’d be bankrupt in 
six months. I have to know the facts and anti- 
cipate my needs six months to a year in ad- 
vance.” 

“Exactly what we are attempting to do with 
school business, gentlemen. Did the secretary 
tell you about our purchase order and the cost- 
accounts system which provides the information 
on which to base our yearly budget ?” 

“He showed us the triplicate purchase order 
and voucher form! but referred us to you about 
the cost-accounting system. 

“We classify expenditures under about ninety 
cost-account headings, in a ‘visible head’ loose- 
leaf notebook. My office clerk makes out a 
monthly report of the amount charged to each 
of these accounts, for the regular board meeting. 
At the end of the year, also, these detailed costs 
furnish valuable data on which to base the 
budget estimates for the coming year.” 


“T thought the bills always went to the secre- 
tary.” 

“Our purchase order was designed to give the 
necessary information both to the superintend- 
ent’s office, where the cost accounts are kept, 
and to the secretary, who must classify expendi- 
tures under a few general headings for the state 
budget board. It would save bookkeeping, of 
course, if both accounts could be kept together. 
You recall that a yellow invoice and voucher, 
Form 1, bearing a carbon impression of the 
order is sent with the original purchase order 
to the dealer, who renders his bill on this form. 
When the yellow invoice and -voucher sheet 
comes back to the superintendent from the 
dealer, as his official bill or invoice, the prices 
are copied on the pink file copy of the same 
order, by a clerk in this office. This pink file 
copy, which was a duplicate of the original 
order, is now also a duplicate of the dealer’s 
invoice. It also bears a record of the receipt 
of the goods, their condition, proper count, ete., 
signed by the person who unpacked or received 
them within the school system. Two days be- 
fore each monthly board meeting, I canvass 


1]llustrated in first article of this series, in the 


June issue of the JOURNAL, p. 55. 
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these bills, see that they bear a signature show- 
ing responsibility for receipt and unpacking of 
the goods, and sign the voucher certifying that 
the bill is ready for payment.” 

“How in the world can you tell whether a box 
of chalk is to be charged to primary-department 
supplies for the purpose of instruction, or to 
janitor’s supplies! When you get a bill for 
lumber, how do you know whether it is being 
resold to the pupils in the manual-training shop, 
or used to make bookshelves for one of the 
teachers as a permanent part of the equipment 
of the school ?” 


“A loose-leaf sheet is kept for each of the 
ninety headings under which we classify expen- 
ditures (Form A). The amount of each bill is 
posted to the proper sheets, according to the 
function, object, or department for which the 
money was spent.” 


“But how can you keep track of ninety differ- 
ent items? Why, I didn’t know there were as 
many as ninety different functions and depart- 
ments in the average school system!” 


“It is easier to classify expenditures accu- 
rately under ninety headings than under a 
smaller number of divisions. You see, there 
are really eight main classifications according 
to function or use. These functional headings 
were worked out several years ago by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education and a committee of 
school accountants, for the larger cities. These 
headings are Administration, Instruction, Ope- 
ration, Maintenance, Auxiliary Agencies, Fixed 
Charges, Debt Service, and Capital Outlay. 
These main divisions are designated by the 100’s 
digit in our account numbers, the 100’s for Ad- 
ministration, 200’s for Instruction, ete. Within 
each main division the numbers also have a 
more or less definite significance. For instance, 
the numbers ending in seven indicate supplies. 
The different 10’s digits are used to denote de- 
partments or subordinate functional classifica- 
tions. Many of the final divisions, however, are 
somewhat arbitrary. We try to keep an account 
for each new department or activity in the 
school, in order to determine whether it is worth 
the cost. Many of the divisions make compari- 
sons possible between departments or activities. 
The aim is to keep each cost-accounting unit 
small enough so that it can be definite. It has 
taken five years of experimenting and changing 
to develop the present classification, and we 
shall probably make some minor readjustments 
cach year. If you will examine the list, you 
will see that it is possible to determine pretty 
definitely the amount needed for each item next 
year by looking up the amount expended on the 
item for the last two or three years, and basing 
our estimate on these facts, considered in the 
light of our plans for the coming year.” 

“It looks as if your budget scheme was noth- 
ing more or less than the superintendent’s year- 
ly plans for the work of the school, translated 
into terms of dollars and cents. Isn’t that what 
it is?” 


FORM FOR LOOSE-LEAF SHEET FOR SEPARATING ITEMS FOR BUDGET 
CLASSIFICATION. 
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“Exactly. I am able to present yearly plans 
in these terms because I have the financial facts 
of previous years to lay aside the educational 

‘results which the money bought. And all these 
facts are available in sufficient detail and de- 
finiteness to be of actual use. Salaries, of 
course, are the earliest item to be determined. 
They are based on the general administrative 
and instructional plans for the year. In a small 
school such as this, there is very little classi- 
fication of teachers’ salaries according to func- 
tion, although departmental salary costs can be 
readily found from our records at any time. 
Supplies are carefully classified according to 
function and department. By having a separate 
account for each, we are able to work out the 
amount needed under each heading, listing the 
supplies specifically in detail. Most of these 
lists are made out by the heads of departments, 
and approved or amended by the superintend- 
ent. This gets rid of most of the guesswork. 
If your divisions of expense are too general, 
cevering too large a variety of purchases, such 
detailed requisitioning is impossible. 

“Do you mean to say that all your purchases 
are listed in detail at the beginning of the year? 
How can you or anybody else tell all the things 
which must be bought, as far in advance as 
that ?”’ 

“That is exactly what we have been doing 
here for the last two years. However, I must 
admit that the board allows a small “cushion” 
fund here and there in each functional division, 
to provide for the expenses which cannot be 
foreseen. You will find these called “Miscel- 
laneous Administration Expense,” “Other Ope- 
ration Costs,” and the like. If you sum them 
up, however, you will find that they constitute 
a very small part of our yearly budget, and the 
cost records show a surprisingly small portion 
of them used up at the end of the year. Each 
year we are able to determine our expense with 
more aceuracy and use these “cushion” funds 
less.” 

“Would it not be possible to combine some of 
the classes of expenditure and reduce the num- 
her of divisions of your budget to advantage? 
It seems to me that twenty-five or thirty would 
provide ample chance for definiteness.” 

“After we get more accustomed to the system, 
and discover the items which need not stand 
alone, we can combine many of them. The 
more familiar we are with the items of expense 
included in each class, the easier it would be to 
combine them. It is safer in the early stages 
of a budget system to divide your costs too 
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minutely, than to find yourself trying to un- 
ravel the items in a “catch-all” account of the 
previous year, when you are attempting to find 
a basis for the next year’s estimates.” 

“Yes, I can see that it would be hard to re- 
member what goes under each heading. How in 
the world do you classify an item under the 
same heading each time it appears? For in- 
stance, how can you remember whether to 
classify blackboard crayon under janitor’s sup- 
plies, instructional supplies, or to charge a cer- 
tain amount of it to each of the special depart- 
ments ?” 

“Now you have struck one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of cost accounting. It all depends 
on the clear definition of the cost-accounting 
unit or budget classification heading, and a clear 
understanding of the use to which the item of 
expenses serves. The state of New York issues 
an official bulletin of instructions in which each 
heading bears a list of typical items which should 
be classified under it, besides a very clear and 
comprehensive definition of the meaning of the 
heading or division. It would be worth while to 
write to the New York state department for this 
bulletin.2 The Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has also worked out a system of cost 
accounts which is very complete.2 You will find 
more information in a recent book by Pitten- 
ger. 

“The time will soon come when each state will 
have a uniform system of costs accounts in 
enough detail to make comparisons possible be- 
tween schools. Then our budgeting will have 
the added guidance of the experience of hun- 
dreds of schools of similar size and conditions. 
Until this state-wide system is adopted, we can 
do nothing more than to depend on our own 
previous experience.” 


“T should think your cost accounts and the 
record of your experiences with the budget 
would be of great value in the working out of 
a uniform system such as you suggest. I’m 
going to tell the fellows at home about the plan. 
lf we decide to give it a trial, we shall probably 
call on you people for suggestions. Thank you 
very much for your explanation.” 

_ “You are welcome. We are not satisfied with 
our system yet, but we shall continue to experi 
ment.” 
“Case, H. C., Handbook of Instructions for Record- 
ing Disbursements. C,. F. Williams and Son, Albany, 
N. Y., 1916. 

3Mich. State Teachers’ Ass'n., Report of Commit 
tee on Uniform Costs and Budgeting, Arthur B. 
Moehlman, chairman. 


*Pittenger, B. F., An 
School Finance, N. Y., 1925. 
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The Seattle School Case and a Court Decision 


For some months the board of education of 
Seattle, Wash., has been in conflict with the 
American Teachers’ Federation, over the ques- 
tion of unionizing the teachers of that city as 
a branch of the American Federation of Labor. 
A group of high-school teachers, in order to 
compel a salary raise some time ago, joined the 
union and thus secured the support of the labor 
element in their contention. 

The board of education, for reasons of its 
own, did not accede to the salary raise, and at 
the same time advanced the idea that it was 
illogical for a public-school teacher to place her- 
self under an authority other than the regu- 
larly constituted school-administrative body. 
The labor representatives differed quite radi- 
cally from this viewpoint. The State Labor 
News published at Seattle in addressing itself 


to the board of education said: 

“The right of an American citizen to become a 
member of any legally constituted organization 
representative of his or her particular vocation or 
profession, is 80 well established as to be unques- 
tioned, therefore, your recent action, wherein you 
seek to deny this right to the Seattle high-school 


teachers, shocks and amazes us. The primary and 
fundamental principle of democratic-republican 
government is the recognition of equal rights under 
the law to all citizens, and special privileges to 
none.” 


The Seattle board of education, however, 
forced the issue by inserting a clause in the 
teachers’ contracts for the ensuing year, which 
read: “I hereby declare that I am not a mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Teachers, or 
any local thereof, and will not become a mem- 
ber during the term of this contract.” Imme- 
diately the labor leaders secured an order from 
the court enjoining the board from carrying out 
this clause, and asking its elimination. The 
case was carried to the superior court, and there 
decided in favor of the board of education. 

The court in reviewing the case in hand and 
in discussing the points of law involved in the 
same brought to the surface some pertinent 
citations. These not only define the scope and 
function of the board of education but also 
set forth the rights of the teacher in accepting 
or rejecting employment. In an Illinois case 
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the court held that “no person has a right to 
demand that he or she shall be employed as a 
teacher. The board has the absolute right to 
decline to employ or to reemploy any applicant 
for any reason whatever, or for no reason at 
all. The board is responsible for its action only 
to the people of the city.” 

In further discussion of the subject the court 
Says: 

“It is no infringement upon the constitutional 
rights of anyone for the board to decline to employ 
him as a teacher in the schools, and it is immate- 
rial whether the reason for the refusal to employ 
him is because the applicant is married or un- 
married, is of fair complexion or dark, is or is 
not a member of a trades union, or whether no 
reason is given for such refusal. The board is 
not bound to give any reason for its action. . It 
is free to contract with whomsoever it chooses, 
Neither the Constitution nor the statute places any 
restriction upon this right of the board to ‘con- 
tract, and no one has any grievance which the 
courts will recognize simply because the board of 
education refuses to contract with him or her.” 

The court then discusses the case in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“I think it must be conceded by all that the 
teachers referred to in the instant case, if they 
so desire, have the legal right to join the American 
Federation of Teachers, which was organized as 
stated, for the purpose of ‘promoting the general 
welfare of its members and providing a medium 
for the study and discussion of school problems 
in order to better equip its members for the per- 
formance of their duties as teachers in the public 
schools.’ This right is guaranteed to them both by 
the Constitution and by the statute. 

“The question then is, did the exercise of this 
lawful right on their part in thus joining the 
American Federation of Teachers deprive them of 
any vested, legal right to be employed to teach 
in the public schools of Seattle for the ensuing 
year. 

“Admitted to be qualified and efficient, did they 
have a legal right to demand that they be selected 
and employed by the defendant board of directors 
for the coming year any more than the board of 
directors had the legal right to demand that they 
teach for the ensuing year if they did not desire 
so to do? 

“Freedom of contract demands that there be 
granted and preserved both to the employer and 
the employee the same freedom of choice to enter 
into and create that relationship. The relation- 
ship thus created by contract of employment is of 
necessity both mutual and voluntary. One desiring 
employment cannot as a matter of right demand 
that another give him employment any more than 
one who is in need of the services of anotjger can 
demand that the latter enter his employ# These 
are reciprocal rights which cannot be abridged hy 
legislative enactment or judicial decision.” 

Judge Howard M. Findley in dissolving the 
restraining order and dismissing the action, 
bases his decision on three points, as follows: 

“First: The vocation of one teaching in the 
public school is of a publie character, under the 
absolute control of the state and its governmental 
agency, the defendant board of directors, and it is 
for the latter to determine and prescribe the con- 
ditions under which those whom it selects may 
teach in said schools. 

“Second: It is not the prerogative of the court 
to pass its judgment upon the merits or demerits, 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of matters which by 
statute are left to the discretion of those con- 
stituting one of the governmental agencies of the 
state. 

“Third: The adoption and enforcement of the 
resolution in question is within the powers ex- 
pressly delegated to the defendant board of direc- 
tors by the legislature, and contravenes neither 
constitutional nor statutory enactment. 

“For which reason, the restraining order, here- 
tofore issued in this case, will be, and the same 
hereby is dissolved and the action dismissed.” 


The decision determines an important ques- 
tion which has arisen in the administrative pro- 
cedure of the schools of the land. While the 
laws of one state may differ with those of 
another state, there seems to be a substantial 
uniformity in the interpretation of the authority 
of the board of education on the one hand and 
the rights of the teacher on the other, and the 
Seattle decision simply restates a reaffirms 


that interpretation of the law gov®rning the 
contractual relation that must n 
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THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
AKRON, OHIO, SCHOOLS 
By Ruth Dawson 


The plans of the Akron, Ohio, building pro- 
eram follow the growth and change in educa- 
tion and emphasize the ever-increasing need to 
tit the modern school to the needs of the modern 
child. Resulting from the desirability of com- 
pactness and attractiveness, the school is, today, 
The Akron plan 
calls for the construction of platoon schools. 
The department of architecture under the super- 
vision of M. M. Konarski, chief architect, is 
maintained by the board of edueation. The 
ottice has been in existence about fifteen vears; 
during the past eight years Mr. Konarski has 
in charge. The oftice is maintained by 
proceeds from bond issues and is operated en- 


both practical and ornate. 


been 


tirely aside from regular school expenses. 

It has been the policy of the board to pur- 
chase grade-school sites of a minimum of four 
or five acres so that ample playground space for 
community use is provided. The general plans 
for buildings follow the regular outline for 
platoon schools with the rooms arranged so that 
one group of children occupies the home rooms 
while another group occupies the special-activity 
rooms. The home rooms are simply regular 
Classrooms, and the latter include a gymnasium 
large enough to accommodate two classroom 
units, or 80 pupils, an auditorium to seat 160 
people, and special rooms to accommodate 40 
pupils each, 

The building plan centers the auditorium and 
gymnasium because all pupils go there. This 
saves time and energy and reduces travel. All 
vther special rooms are on the lower floor while 
the home rooms are on the second floor in the 
regular two-story plan. The gymnasium in this 
location adds an architectural feature in the 
front of the building and is also high and dry 
and situated where there is plenty of light, air, 
and sunshine. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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SIDE VIEW, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 

The auditorium is built to accommodate ap- 
proximately 160 people. The space is adaptable 
for the two classroom units or 80 pupils, and is 
practical for community meetings in the school 
district. This phase of the plan saves space and 
offers a monetary return on the investment. 

The special rooms have built-in cabinets and 
cupboards according to the needs of the subjects. 
Individual metal drawers are used to hold the 
pupils’ work. 

The plan also centers the office of the prin- 
cipal, and provides a clinic and a restroom. 
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In Akron the exterior building material used 
is almost entirely face brick, due to the fact 
that the city is in the heart of the brick in- 
dustry. For decorative purposes, terra cotta is 
considered preferable to stone as the terra cotta 
has a tendency to keep clean in the bituminous- 
coal-burning district. Stone is inclined to ab- 
sorb the soot readily. The use of terra cotta 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


affords an opportunity for introducing color 
which cannot be obtained in stone. 

With the completion of each new building, 
the program calls for landscaping of the 
grounds. This is done not only for the decora- 
tive appearance alone, but for sanitary reasons 
also as the shrubbery and grass help to keep the 
dust out of the school. 

Since 1922, the building committee has com- 
pleted the following schools in Akron: The 
King, 1922, elementary; Crosby, 1923, elemen- 
tary; Rankin, 1926, elementary; Garfield, 1926, 
junior and senior high; Hotchkiss, 1927, ele- 
mentary; Spicer, 1927, elementary; Forest Hill, 
1926, six grades. At present, the department is 


— 
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working on the David E. Hill school, a 32-unit 
elementary, and the Andrew Jackson, 28-unit 
elementary school. 
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M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA ON A GROUP OF 
AKRON, OHIO, SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


ee ee ee 
..........Arehitect for the Board of Education 
THomas W. GOSLING....Superintendent of Schools 
CROSBY GRADE SCHOOL 
Date bide received... .. 6... .csevee April 17, 1923 
Date contract awarded.............April 24, 1923 
Date construction started...... April 30, 1923 
Date construction completed..........Jan. 1, 1924 
Date building occupied......... .Jan, 25, 1924 
Site 
RGR MNES 0 Ness Laas Sess 293.8 by 211 ft. 
Building 
i PPT ree ee Te TT Tee Cr TET Tere. Elementary 
Number of Rooms: 
WCIBGSTOGING 466 biases sss ee ae en 20 
Library reading room......... S niah aan 
PREC RS WRIMID 515 8:0 95.0 55g dpa oe hieal a ne Hea Te ] 
RG WOON ik dao hnd cee ann toa besa ae ha ] 
ee eee eee eee Frasi easy PN eho Conauer ead ] 
Lo eer ere re eer re eee ee ee ee l 
CHEER MOU 603 16.45 seaisis wos tags sag daadays ] 
RUMI «605 6 cc iccecs 36 ft. 9 in. by 43 ft. 1 in. 
RUIN CURMAOIES 65.5) 6.5. OT A A Dearie 200 
i errr 64 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft. 4 in. 
Design and Construction Materials 
IE Ss icc escsesteeera ened seasie Modern 
NY SN 65.56 6 Nea es Eee Brick 
Exterior trim......... cesscceesess AOPFR COUCA 
CORSUPUCTION Materigl.... 2.666.665 eees Concrete 
Corridor and stair finish. .. Yellow pine 
Classroom finish.....................Yellow pine 
Auditorium finish........ . Yellow pine 
YING TIGD «5 i ces . Yellow pine 
Finish of toilet rooms............. .. Yellow pine 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation..........Hot air 
Temperature control.....................Poryers 
Electrical equipment....... Mechanical 


Plumbing and sanitary equipment............. 
DOMED ES kab 45:31%-4 Conforming to state code 
7 Cost and Pupil Capacity 

Pupil capacity of building........... 

Cost of building........... 


; 956 
. $231,491.99 


CORE GE GAUIDIIONE 6.06565 co ics. ....8 5,267.30 

8 OTT PESTER T Te Toe . $236,759.29 

OSG HEF GUBID TOOL... 6.6.6 66s $ 411 

WEG HOR PAINE s 65.4.5 bss Head Hae oo os $ 242.15 

Tetal coast per pupll..... 6. ccsceces $ 246.558 
GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 

Date bids received............ee0ee: May 1, 1925 


Date contract awarded..............May 28, 1925 
Date construction started............June 1, 1925 
Date construction completed.........Sept. 1, 1926 
Date building occupied... .. Sept. 22, 1926 
Working days required..............+.5. 53:3 se 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, CROSBY SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 








GROUND FLOOR PLAN, CROSBY SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, CROSBY SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, H. V. HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, H. V. HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, H. V. HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
Site 
Dimensions........ ween GSO by 540 ft. 


Building 
WMO ani wanes ....Junior-senior high school 
Number of rooms: 





























SE ee GA AeA KWON 40 - 
INE TUOUNE S66 ii did RD Z = 
a og Ae Ca ee ee Pa 
LAUPOTY TOAGING TOOT 6.6.66 heii ee aaes l 
Study rooim...........: SUES hae COR ROS ] al -Aet. Room: 
Fine-arts rooms....... arated Sata We eRe eae 2 
PIN EME 256.6. Aa a se ad ROSE a Ree Aaa l 
PRD Ce. Otis ces. 2 acacia, Aa AOL TP eee 3 
6c tee eS tae eR ae ne OE OT LAREN ] 
SEE WOR i 5.356 chho cas ease dase aeus 2 
PUGICOUTOEE << 55.55.5388 00s 79 ft. 8 in. by 69 ft. 6 in. 
GNC CHNACIY 6654.6 si sons 0.8 4S gale os 1,000 
Gymnasium...........67 ft. % in. by 81 ft. % in. 
Design and Construction Materials 
eee a ee reer rire ee Modern 
de er re yr re eee re Brick 
DONE SHON is AWS i so 0 54s see Terra cotta 
Construction material..........Steel and conerete 
Corrie? G6E S0Gif BOWR. 56. nc dae eseitevin Oak 
Bo a errr rr eT crs Tere eer ee Oak 
PN, IRON sia. a Siac Baw eae we abn Oak ——__- —_—$$—$——$__. 
GYMIMABINR TOTO. . 5 onc ccc cerceeesesosecacs Oak ae Se ees 
ee ee ee Oak 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation............... © 
vids a ha aa he ae AS Oe Steam and unit vents 
Temperature control.............. Johnson Service 
Bhectrien! qqmipment..... ccc css cscessccccseees 
All mechanical equipment, including vacuum H. V. HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
sweeper and ash hoist. 


M. M. Konarski, Architcet, Akron, Ohio. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


Plumbing and sanitary equipment............. Z 
aaa Rig tata ls Ritee ea aeRO Conforming to state code 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
Pupil capachty @f Wiig... 6. ck sc ctsswar 1.817 
GGG GE WRN iin ccdcaasebiovnnsedes $539,447.09 
Coat OF CGRINTHONT.. 66.5 ice ea baas et CR AOLRD 
ORR EE ORME SOE Y pted x ack hvala) CA Aa $604,955.08 
COSE HOY CHING TOUG 55.4506 sin ese tenes $ 323 
ORG TON PIO 538 5165. 4.a estas Casa ae eS $ 296.88 
LO! Cost Her PUPU «occ sown coward > 332.93 
| 
H. V. HOTCHKISS GRADE SCHOOL — 
NGG HE TOCCIVGN, ici ci cas edd Aug. 13, 1926 
Date contract awarded..............4 Aug. 16, 1926 a 
Date construction started...........Aug. 28, 1926 Poacn 
Date construction completed. .........July 1, 1927 mast 
Date building occupied. ............ Sept. 23, 1927 
WOPKING GAVE POUUITENS 65 665s cee ac eaues 285 ta 
Site a 
PORN NTR AOTEN ise onc sa Winrar ae Ra shedel 3590 by 320 ft. ~*~ 
Building 
RENE cuiaaa as Neh Malet eT cae INET ea Elementary 
Number of rooms: 
RMON ogre ig F 3s t4)d DU AAE ORES 10 
Library reading room and librarian’s office.. 1 
Jot!) a Miata. ORE LE Ee eee eee ] 
COMMCLCGl-aTt POON... 60.56.60 s cee aeees l 


SCIENCE ROOM, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 


Hh Ppimagr 


M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
MD ON Sci SoG Be cce Sess eae TE 
0 a ea eee sh bier Ww A ee l 
OO ne ree ere ee eee a 
Teachers’ room esa den aale aed, oS Tubnig cpl ale wade as een 
Auditorium............28 ft. 9 in. by 39 ft. 4 in. 
POMC CUPACIEY:. . iio ccs ois 00s 04 08 Here's 120 
Gymnasium............58 ft. 9 in. by 39 ft, 4 in. 
Design and Construction Materials 
Ro ee rey 
EE WINE 6.55. eC EN AAS 858 KO CERN Brick 
St a jw 6 #2 0r4:d:s 3.06.3 A ee 
Construction material...... Steel and concrete 
Corridor and stair finish... ....... Yellow pine 
Classroom Tnisgh....5....0.5...5..5.. Sew pie 
Auditorium finish...... ; ..... Yellow pine 
Gymnasium finish......... ....... Yellow pine 
Finish of toilet rooms........ : ... Yellow pine 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation................ 
eo: ale eee waa ee eee eee Steam and unit vents 
Temperature control Johnson Service 


vacuum 


Kleetrical equipment hee reearihes oe 
All mechanical equipment, includin 
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KINDERGARTEN WING, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, KING SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M- M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 


OHIO. 


July, 1928 





sweeper and ash hoist. 
Plumbing and sanitary equipment............. 
7 MRS O AaTR SER AUS Aue, 4 Conforming to state code 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Pupil capacity of building............. 815 
Cost of building... i4 «a0 dsisay 4431s ee 
Cet GE GUEMIOME. gw cece $ 8,380.36 
SOA! COB. 6665.55. Nagi eae eek ware $185,731.82 
Cost per cubie foot... 8 .408 
Cost per pupil...... esha ewe aes atans sae 217.61 
Total cost per pupil......... $ 227.86 


KING GRADE SCHOOL 
Date bids received... .......ccceeees July 25, 1922 
Date contract awarded. . .. Aug. 1, 1922 
Date construction started. . .Aug. 7, 1922 
Date construction completed. . . .Nov. 24, 1923 
Date building occupied... .. .Nov. 24, 1923 


WOT GD COUIIOE oie ccc ceeeaes 381 
Site 
RMN Sn eahs Screens Sib 309 by 392 ft. 
Building 

RUM) socsstisig 4435 bin eee aHaoT a ....Elementary 

Number of rooms: 
Oo a ea eae eae eer ee a ere 2: 
MUPORY TORUING TOOM..6.65.6 6666. os ccs ta cen ] 
MON, PMN iris Sarde ain asada wewdiaes’ ] 
ME MES 08 5 WRIA then awh eas RA woe ] 
CE Cats SAKE CARE SOKA ORR RCE a NS 1 
V6 65 ode ie RAISERS TAMERS Rea OE OO ] 
RN, NNER 55 0 555d Det acae¥ areca Riess ah oases ] 

Auditorium..................35 ft. by 40 ft. 2 in. 
eee rrr rere rr rrr 200 

Gymnasium............ 64 ft. 2 in. by 40 ft. 2 in. 


Design and Construction Materials 
RUMEQEEGE GRUMMIIN Sis. 620 4 )c's ssa wee die wee teases Modern 


RE IN oc 65 fv di ohare ds $4.5 9 9-0Sa Brick 
POCCTION GPU... 66 ise cicess . Terra cotta 
Construction material... ....Concrete 


Corridor and stair finish......... .... Yellow pine 
Classroom finish......................Yellow pine 
Pg) | Yellow pine 
CRIA BONN sc eee es Yellow pine 
Finish of toilet rooms................ Yellow pine 


Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation............... 
WETTER ee Tee ee Steam and unit vents 
Temperature control..............Johnson Service 
ee eee eee eee 
All mechanical equipment, including vacuum 
sweeper and ash vaccum tank. 
Plumbing and sanitary equipment 


Terre rer CCT CTE Tre Conforming to state code 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 

Pupil capacity of building............. 1,022 

a es ee $262,468.51 
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SPICER SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW, FOREST HILL SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
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TELE Lit LAL eee gs 
Pot mehr e eee eee 


INTERIOR VIEWS, SPICER SCHOOL, AKRON, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 
Top: Literature and Library Room and Auditorium; Bottom, Art Room 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SPICER SCHOOL, AKRO, OHIO. 
M. M. Konarski, Architect, Akron, Ohio. 


Cost of equipment... veeeeee 7,106.26 Date contract awarded....... April 1s, 1927 

TOU GORE 66 hes ais ......%269,574.77 Date construction started........... April 25, 1927 

Cost per cubic foot... , bas § 331 Date construction completed........Aug. 30, 1927 

Cost Per Pupil... oc... hoaee has ¥ 256.81 Date building occupied..............Sept. 1, 1927 

Total cost per pupil. ans ¥ 263.77 Working days required................0ec0008 106 
SPICER GRADE sc HOOL Site 


Date bids received. -Reeees BG, TRE 4 GRTIIBivo sks ic ceccccccsccnsens 277 by 434 ft. 


July, 1928 


and Gymnasium. 


Building 





RM 36554 hid Vide 6x 4 OHI. 4 oe OE ASE a ay 


Number of rooms: 


Classrooms dhe aN Fis's .14 
Library reading room 1 
Artroom Cai 1 
MNO INEEE go ks s1 tI sto owes ditaa a ede seE ] 
MED ea Ar Kear eae hea l 
SR RIE 5g Spe Bais. GS doe eam aa wo l 
Clinie Rivas TeeParies ae l 
IMIR TEM ID atts, Praia Sek i Ae, 
Auditorium..........36 ft. 4 in. hy 32 ft. 5% in 
Seating capacity.......... FAW ale Rese Sala 160 
COVEINIGRIT i oii sis a eK 66 ft. by 39 ft. 4 in. 
Design and Construction Materials 
a er rrr . Modern 
Exterior facing . Brick 


ixterior trim............. 
Construction material. ... 


gnats ogy stereos Terra cotta 
Steel and concrete 


Corridor and stair finish. .. Yellow pine 

Classroom finish.......... .. Yellow pine 

Auditorium finish................ . Yellow pine 

SRV OMARTITN TTI 6 oes ck idee vee es Yellow pine 

Finish of toilet rooms.... . Yellow pine 

Mechanical Equipment 

Type of heating and ventilation................ 

PAuae eave Dien aie ere TIN ee Steam and unit vents 


Temperature control. 

Electrical equipment. : 
All mechanical equipment. 
cleaner and ash 

Plumbing and 


vacuum tank, 
sanitary — 


aa Johnson Service 


ine cluding vacuum 


.Conforming to state voile 


Cost and ‘Pupil Capacity 


Pupil capacity of building............. 1.035 
OGG Ol WONANE occ tendceecnietia ads $226,256.00 
Cost Of O(ilIpMient. .........6.6...65..% 14,957.00 
NG 80 a6 6.698850 5 Se $237,513.00 
CURt HOP CUMG T0066 66 cece AT 
Cost per pupil...... Pela ae eae an ee 218.60 
oe es 229. 47 
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In Europe, ozone has been used with out- 
standing success for upwards of half a century, 
for municipal purification, having been investi- 
gated vigorously and accepted by practically 
every authority of note. In America, ozone 
found no wide application until after the world 
war. 

At first it may seem difficult to understand 
why so ideal a purifying agent attracted such 
little interest here. The explanation is not 
hard to find. The introduction of ozone in 
America was rather inauspicious, there being 
two municipal attempts on a small scale, one 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., and the other at Phila- 
delphia. Both these enterprises were failures, 
to say the least. 

Had the designers of European systems of 
ozoning water seen fit to send able engineers 
to this country, to study the particular needs 
of localities and to guide American engineers 
in the proper design of ozonizers, it is decidedly 
open to question whether chlorine would ever 
have found a foothold in water purification. 
Instead, either patents were purchased outright 
by groups of capitalists, who desired to exploit 
the idea, and who gave little or no attention 
to anything beyond publicity; or inexperienced 
designers were backed by capitalists, eager for 
a product and intent upon forcing existing ap- 
paratus on the market. This condition exisited 
long enough to alienate the confidence of Ameri- 
can chemists and engineers. True, a few skilled 
ozonizer designers in America were developed, 
but the premature efforts to exploit apparatus, 
still in an elementary stage of development, 
resulted in putting the concerns out of business 
before their accumulated experience could be 
of value to them or to prospective users. 

Ozone as a subject which lends itself to sen- 
sational exploitations, appeals to popular imagin- 
ation. The actual virtues of the reagent for 
water purification, are so manifold, so patent, 
that the task of the “prospectus writer” stands 
accomplished out of fact—-something quite ir- 
resistible to avid gentry, as the history of ozone 
in America amply testifies. 


The Composition of Ozone 

Ozone is composed purely of oxygen, consisting 
of three atoms in the molecule instead of two. In 
essence, it is a concentrated, unstable molecule 
of oxygen, eager to obtain a state of equillibrium 
through chemical reaction. As its only chemi- 
cal reaction is oxidation, it proceeds directly 
with the task in hand, destroying bacteria and 
organic matter by combustion (a virtual burn- 
ing up), which changes the identity of both 
from highly complex, sinister substances, to 
such simple and harmless products as nitrates, 
carbon dioxide, and pure water. It is the ideal 
and complete water purifying agent, accomplish- 
ing at once the destruction of bacteria and 
organic matter, while incidentally, the process 
aerates the water to a high degree of sparkling 
vitality. 

No doubt the efficiency of this reagent can 
stand up in the face of the facts accomplished 
with it. The annals of its use in Europe bears 
ample testimony to its powers as a germicide, 
while the history which it has made in America 
reveals it as a complete water-purifying agent. 
Ozone is shown in its best light by a statement 
of actual performance, the theory of its action, 
its “rationale,” having long since been broad- 
casted to the public in the embossed “literature” 
of its exploiters. 


Ozone an Efficient Germicide 
An example that will reveal ozone to be at 
once an efficient germicide and eliminator of 


The Purification of Water in Swimming Pools 


Frank E. Hartman, Chemist and Engineer, Chicago, Il. 


(Concluded from June) 

organic matter, is found in the results that have 
been accomplished with ozone in the treatment 
of water from the so-called “Bubbly Creek” of 
Chicago’s central manufacturing district. This 
creek receives all the sewage from the stock 
yards, together with other domestic and indus- 
trial sewage. It is a black, turgid stream, stink- 
ing with putrescent matter; in half-gallon 
bottles, the color is that of brown oak; it is 
so laden with hydrogen sulphide as to tarnish, 
in a few hours, the brass valves and trimmings 
of the pump house, in which is situated an 
open softening tank exposing some 100 square 
feet of surface of the water to the atmosphere. 
This water is first treated in a continuous lime 
softener and allowed to settle. As it comes 
from the softener, the odor of hydrogen sulphide 
is replaced by the sickening, fetid odor of putre- 
faction, its color remaining the same as before 
softening. Without filtration, the water receives 
treatment in a special ozonizer. The purified 
effluent is free from all odor; comparable in 
color with distilled water, when compared in 
tall form 100 ec. Nessler tubes, the bacterial 
count, running from 3 to sterile (raw water in- 
numerable, in 1:100 dilution on standard petri 
dish) with a total absence of liquefaction of 
gelatin; tubes being held in the incubator up 
to 100 hours. These results are nothing short 
of extraordinary, especially in view of the fact 
that double chlorination (dosing heavily, storing 
and redosing) failed to eliminate liquefying 
organisms. Such water is of no interest to sani- 
tarians, as public sanction would never be gained 
for drawing a potable supply from so contam- 
inated a source, regardless of the results of 
purification. But as an example of what can 
be done with a purifying agent, it is without 
parallel. It is of interest, in passing, to state 
that ozone is being successfully used, in a num- 
ber of cases, to eliminate colloidal humus from 
highly alkaline water from which it had been 
impossible to coagulate the humus by practical 
methods, producing: a water totally free from 
color. 

All of this is of tremendous interest to those 
concerned with swimming pools. Here we have 
a reagent of sufficient germicidal power to de- 
stroy such robust, spore-forming organisms as 
B. subtilis, a feat that guarantees effectiveness 
against pathogenes. At the same time this 
reagent oxidizes organic matter to a degree that 
it will change stinking sewage to odorless and 
colorless water. When it is considered that the 
cost of ozone treatment will not exceed a cent 
per thousand gallons, at the current rate 
charged for electricity, we have an instrument 
of sanitation of untold value. 

The Application of Ozone 

Ozone, to be effective, must be properly ap- 
plied and must be used in sufficient quantities 
to accomplish the complete purification of the 
water. Such failures, as can be ascribed to the 
process, were never due to the reagent. The 
fault lay with the manner of its preparation 
or application. In America, we demand ap- 
paratus that requires a minimum of attention 
and is proof against the errors of neglect. 
Especially is this true of small plants, fre- 
quently intrusted to unskilled hands, already 
burdened with too much detail. With this 
thought in view, let us outline the requirements 
of a completly automatic water ozonizer, de- 
signed to meet any condition conceivable, in 
the sanitation of swimming-pool water. 

The Preparation of Ozone 

First we must consider the means of pre- 

Ozone is made from the oxy- 
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paring the ozone. 


gen of the atmosphere, by subjecting the latter 
to the action of electric discharges, in a specially 
constructed generator. The design of the gen- 
erator should be such as to completely eliminate 
the possibility of a sparking discharge, which 
forms when sharp edges or points are present on 
the electrodes, a pure plane-to-plane discharge 
the desideratum. Next, we must consider the 
air from which the ozone is produced. First, 
it must be as free from water vapor as is pos- 
sible to obtain. Water vapor, present in the 
discharge, is precipitated on the electrodes, 
giving rise to sparking, which produces oxides 
of nitrogen, which are in turn absorbed by the 
water, producing nitric acid, that will shortly 
ruin or greatly impair the efficiency of the 
generator. An air-drying plant of the highest 
order of efficiency, is an absolute requirement 
for the successful operation of any ozone gen- 
erator. 


Next, we must consider the concentration, or 
strength of the ozonized air to be employed, 
together with the quantity of ozone. It was 
long thought that ozone was selective of organic 
matter, that is, that it would oxidize organic 
matter before it attacked bacteria. Just the 
reverse of this is true. For germicidal effect, 
as little ozone as one half part per million (by 
weight of water) may be used, but this is not 
a safe quantity, as highly polluted water will 
not be adequately purified by so small a dose. 
One part per million should be the absolute 
minimum for swimming-pool water. However, 
this quantity may be relied upon only to destroy 
bacteria, being insufficient to appreciably attack 
organic matter. For the complete purification 
of water for the class of service that includes 
swimming pools, we should employ at least two 
parts per million, while for surface waters, the 
dosage is best regulated according to the char- 
acter of the source. 


Ozone is ten times more soluble in water 
than oxygen; however, we must consider that 
ozone is employed in very weak concentrations; 
hence, the partial pressure of the ozone is very 
low, and in consequence high concentrations of 
ozone in solution cannot be obtained so readily. 
Further, temperature is a potent factor in the 
solubility of a gas in water, but, unfortunately, 
with swimming pools, we are always handling 
a fairly warm water. 


Obtaining Purification with Ozone 

In order to obtain purification, we must bring 
the ozone into contact with the impurities in 
the water and this is accomplished both by 
mechanical mixing and solubility. In order to 
obtain every benefit possible, it is desirable to 
obtain as high a concentration of ozone in solu- 
tion in the water as the conditions will permit. 
Solution is the ideal way of reaching all im- 
purities, and further, it permits the carrying 
of ozone actually into the pool, thus providing 
means for destroying some bacteria at the very 
seat of introduction. 

The factors that govern the solubility of ozone 
in water, in the order of importance, are: 


(a) Partial pressure of ozone (concentration 
by volume); (b) temperature; (c) surface ex- 
posure; (d) contact period, 

Of these we have no control over temperature, 
this factor being more or less fixed. 


We should avail ourselves of as high a partial 
pressure as possible, by using the highest con- 
centration of ozone compatible with good econo- 
my. We can further get a virtual increase in 
partial pressure by increasing the head against 
which the ozone is introduced into the water. 


(Continued on Page 1384) 
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Principles Governing the Selection 
of Teaching Materials 


John H. Jollief, South Whitley, Ind. 


An important duty of the school executive 
and of the board of education is the selection 
and purchase of teaching materials, such as 
maps, globes, atlases, charts, reference books, 
instructional matter for laboratories, vocational 
shops, commercial, home-economics, and other 
departments of both elementary and _ high 
schools. It is the purpose of the writer to pre- 
sent briefly a few of the important principles 
which should obtain in the selection of teaching 
material, other than textbooks. 

Teaching Materials Selected for a Purpose 

Teaching materials should be selected for a 
definite purpose, which is to aid instruction. 
They are, therefore, a means to an end. This 
is evident if we accept the principal function 
of the school to be the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal development of the child, which is brought 
about through instruction and _ self-activity. 
Whatever will promote habits of study, develop 
practical efficiency in activities shared by all 
in daily work and social intercourse, improve 
general physical conditions, and contribute 
something worth while to character formation, 
should find a place as tools of instruction. It 
is the application of such material to all sides 
of the child’s life, that school administrators will 
insist upon from teachers in the classroom. 


Teaching Materials Adapted to Child Needs 

Teaching materials should be adapted to the 
maturity, the capacity, and the needs of the 
child. Maturity may be judged (a) according 
to physical development, (b) according to men- 
tal development, and (c) according to age. In 
the past, age alone has been prominently used 
in determining maturity, but today, by means 
of tests and measurements, the physical and 
mental development of the child rightly are 
being given just recognition and prominence. 
Maps and magazine articles, lantern slides, and 
laboratory specimens — all the innumerable 
things which enter into the instruction of the 
child, must be adapted to the child’s ability. 
It is a fundamental law that the child cannot 
learn unless he is ready to learn. Pupils must 
be ready for the teacher’s ministrations. It is 
obviously true that teaching material for a first- 
grade class must differ considerably from 
materials intended for a class in a senior high 
school. The acid test of the adaptability of 
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materials, so far as the child’s 
maturity and capacity are concerned, is his 
ability to use them intelligently. If they fune- 
tion fully and adequately in fitting him to give 
the proper reaction to his environment, then 
they are probably meeting his needs in a reason- 
ably satisfactory manner. 


teaching 


Purchase Materials Advertised in Reputable 
School Journals 


In general, those teaching materials which are 
advertised in reputable school journals will 
prove to be the most satisfactory. They are the 
most satisfactory, not because they are adver- 
tised in such publications, but they are to be 
found advertised in leading school journals be- 
cause they are the most satisfactory. Like the 
ten commandments, which are true, not because 
they are in the Bible, but they are in the Bible 
because they are true. One has only to glance 
through the pages of such a publication as the 
ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL in order to note the 
reliability of the advertisers. A statement like 
the following which appears at the head of a 
well-known directory of advertising is signifi- 
cant: “the names given below are those of the 
leading and most reliable manufacturers, pub- 
lishers, and dealers in the United States. None 
other can receive a place in this directory.” 

When purchasing such materials, it is well 
to purchase from school specialists who have 
a fair idea of the institutional needs of the 
schools, of the common problems educators face, 
and who realize the financial limitations usually 
confronting the schools. While it is true that 
a professional schoolman-—whose principal con- 
sideration is the application of a manufactured 
product to the needs of his school—should know 
values in order to buy intelligently, yet it is 
also true that he is less likely to err when pur- 
chasing materials which are well advertised in 
reputable school publications than when con- 
sidering those not so well known. 


Economy and Efficiency in School-Supply 
Purchasing 


Economy and efficiency, as two major qualities 
in school administration, should be linked 
closely together in the purchase and use of 
teaching materials. The elimination of waste, 
the money saved by judicious »urchasing 
methods, the saving of students’ and teachers’ 
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time, and the maximum use of purchased 
materials at a minimum cost of upkeep, are 
all vital factors in determining the maximum 
efficiency of a school system. Teaching mate- 
rials purchased for a laboratory may serve 
classes in several subjects, such as biology, gen- 
eral science, physics, agriculture, botany, and 
physieal geography. Maps, globes, and atlases 
may serve classes equally in history, geography, 
civies, economies, and sociology. Magazines 
from the library may serve not only a class in 
current events in a history course, but also 
classes in geography, science, commercial arts, 
and English. In general, it is a better business 
policy to provide a variety and assortment of 
teaching materials which can be used by many 
pupils and in different classes and grades, than 
to purchase fewer, more expensive articles that 
can be used only by a single class. 


The annual school budget determines the 
maximum amount available for the purchase of 
teaching materials, just as it does in the case 
of other school appropriations. The budget 
thereby becomes a scientific means of spending 
school funds in an efficient, economical manner. 
Just as teaching materials themselves constitute 
a means to an end; namely, the instruction of 
the individual child, so does the budget serve 
as a means to an end in the education of the 
child. 


Adaptability to the Course of Study 

All teaching materials should conform to the 
course of study and its requirements, con- 
tributing definitely to its realization. Just as 
the budget fixes the financial allowance for 
teaching materials, so should the course of study 
determine, at least indirectly, the tools of in- 
struction whereby it may become effective. It 
is poor economy to employ capable teachers, to 
compel the attendance of boys and girls, and 
spend public funds for pretentious buildings, if 
we handicap their efficiency by not supplying the 
Holding to the 
belief that nothing is too good for the children 
or for the schools is somewhat of an extreme 
view it seems to me. Rather would we advocate 
a more sensible, middle-of-the-road course. To 
meet modern complex conditions, such teaching 


necessary tools of instruction. 


materials must of necessity be authoritative and 
uptodate. As the curriculum is revised from 
time to time, progressive school boards and 
superintendents will discard obsolete material 
and add modern equipment. 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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That the professionalizing process is going on 
rapidly among school business officials and that the 
men and women in the business administration of 
city-school systems are increasingly holding to an 
executive point of view are facts that were made 
clear from the seventeenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Public-School Business 
Officials held at Denver, June 5 to 8. In point of 
attendance, the meeting equaled the largest in the 
history of the organization; in enthusiasm and at- 
tention to the program, the membership showed 
its usual commendable zeal, and that in spite of 
numerous temptations for sightseeing in the moun- 
tains. Mr. Mills presided with true Southern grace 
and courtesy. The program was quite up to the 
high standard of previous conventions; it was 
rather free from controversy, and shot through with 
that practical, hard-headed point of view which is 
so characteristic of the Association. The school 
architects, who occupied place on the program for 
the first timé, introduced a valuable new view- 
point on the problems of planning school build- 
ings. Denver furnished, in addition to ideal 
weather, a type of true Western hospitality that 
is as delightful as it is hearty and generous. 
Messrs. Schenck, Ball, and Anderson were ideal 
hosts. And the Denver schools drew forth audible 
expressions of surprise at their completeness, 
beauty, and serviceableness. 

The Program 

In more than one sense Mr. Mills built his pro- 
gram along new lines and brought new viewpoints 
of school business to the attention of the member- 
ship. The possibility of using research for solving 
school-business problems rather assumed major im- 
portance in the discussions of the week, but school 
architecture as viewed by architects was a close 
second in producing papers of interest. Purchasing 
from the seller’s viewpoint was forcibly brought 
to the attention of the membership. Mr. Mills set 
the pace for the week, when in the course of his 
presidential address he called attention to: 

This business of education is the biggest business 
in this country save that of the Federal Government. 
It exceeds General Motors which recently surpassed 
the mammoth steel industry. It is even greater than 
Standard Oil with its tremendous ramifications and 
as has been well said: “It’s a business with billions 
of invested capital, with an annual expenditure of 
millions, with earnings that cannot be computed, and 
with more than a hundred million stockholders and 
a great army of workers of which we are a part.” 
If the progress in public education is to continue and 
keep up with modern business methods, we of the 
business side must do our part, and, whether we 
want to or not, we must get into this new department 
now known to all business, namely, research. Your 
executive committee was exceedingly fortunate this 
year in securing several outstanding men to discuss 
this new field in our program. I expect to ask per- 
mission to appoint a committee on research and I hope 
that the committee on constitution and by-laws will 
make a recommendation for its appointment and con- 
tinuance. And, it is my earnest hope and trust that 
this committee, if authorized, will have the whole- 
hearted support of the executive committee and will 
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get under way with a study that will be complete in 
every detail. 

I am convinced of another thing. It may sound 
revolutionary to some of you at first, but I believe 
that the public schools must be completely separated 
from all municipal control and that there should be 
no committees of the school board. We have tried 
both these methods in our country for five years, and 
I am convinced they are the greatest things that have 
ever happened to us. I didn’t think that it was pos- 
sible to get good men and women to enter an election 
for places on the school board. We have found that 
the citizens really take more interest in the schools 
when the board is answerable directly to the people 
and when it has complete independence that comes 
with the separation from all municipal control. We 
have enjoyed a growth and expansion that could never 
have taken place otherwise. For where there is a 
tinge of municipal control it is noticed that the school 
needs are considered along with the needs for streets, 
police, and other city department needs. And, of 
course, under municipal control there will always be a 
certain amount of politics. I hope that in the very 
near future every school board will be absolutely 
independent. 

I am also vitally interested in this organization being 
able to give proper information to the board members 
throughout the country with reference to the business 
manager and his duties. I have had, during the past 
year, several inquiries from board members stating 
that they were considering the question of employing 
a business manager, and wanting to know my views 
about the matter. It is my personal thought that any 
school district spending as much as $50,000 per year, or 
having as many as 2,500 children in attendance in the 
public schools should have a person in charge of busi- 
ness affairs. Personally, I like the title “business 
manager,” but I could work just as well by any other 
name. I do not think any superintendent can do his 
best work when he is forced to look after purchasing 
and numerous other details that pertain to the business 
side of the work. It not only is not fair to the super- 
intendent, but it is most costly to the school system ; 
and I feel perfectly safe in making these statements, 
for I was once a superintendent myself. 


The Tuesday Sessions 

In accordance with his idea that research should 
hold an important part in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Mills arranged that the main addresses 
of the first day should take up aspects of business 
administration which could be affected by research. 
The first formal paper of the day, as called for in 
the program, was on the topic “Research of the 
Department of the Public-School System” by Dr. 
George W. Frasier, president of the Colorado State 
Teachers’ College. The last paper of the morning 
session was a discussion of the responsibility of 
the school-board secretary. The author, was Miss 
Frances Pierce, clerk of the board of education at 
Westfield, N. J. The problem was taken up from 
the standpoint of the secretary in the small town 
who necessarily is required to do practically every 
type of work that comes within the range of the 
school’s business. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. Ray- 
mond Courtney. In the course of his remarks Mr. 
Courtney said: 





The business department of any school system should 
be organized to meet the particular needs of that 
particular system. The small system should not be 
overorganized, neither should the large system be 
underorganized. It is not uncommon to find either or 
both of these faults existing in other lines of endeavor 
so also we will find them in our school management. 
Overorganization clutters up the machinery, while un- 
derorganization leaves the business inadequately man- 
aged. Both are wasteful. We cannot afford to be 
wasteful in the management of this, the greatest 
enterprise of all time. 

The business official should be a man or woman 
of vision, yet not a visionary. He should have sound 
business sense, a liberal portion of common sense, and 
perhaps a little nonsense to relieve the pressure. He 
should be ever alert for the newest and best, yet not 
a faddist. He should be able to stand beside the 
superintendent and with him look far down into the 
future and see the great worth-whileness of the daily 
task. 

Keeping in mind, then, the great purpose for which 
our public schools exist, the business department will 
go about its work systematically, cheerfully, and en- 
thusiastically to the end that this purpose may be 
realized. It will study carefully the sources of income 
and check any wide variation therein. It will safe- 
guard expenditures by modern, approved methods, in 
order that the income may be properly conserved. 
Purchases will be made carefully, both as to quality 
and price. Buildings and equipment will be provided 
when and where needed with the least possible delay. 
Care and upkeep of buildings and grounds will be 
such that the work of the schools will be maintained 
efficiently. 

In the small-city systems with which I am connected 
it has been a comparatively easy task to harmonize 
the various departments and to coordinate their work 
so that the entire system is working smoothly and 
effectively. There is very little lost motion. All de- 
partments apparently recognize that the schools are 
maintained for the benefit of the boys and girls and 
not for the purpose of gratifying the personal am- 
bition of some individual or group. 

The work of both the superintendent and business 
manager is very clearly understood by each, although 
no hard and fast rules are laid down. Those working 
under their direction maintain the most cordial re- 
lations. I have yet to discover any ill feeling or 
petty jealousy existing which so often creeps in and 
sometimes completely disrupts an organization. 


The Round Tables 

The round tables on Tuesday evening proved to 
be one of the most valuable features of the week’s 
program and suggested again that two, if not three, 
evenings and at least one afternoon of each con- 
vention should be given up to group discussions of 
such phases of business administration as account- 
ing, janitor’s ventilation, building construction, re- 
pair programs, lunchrooms, ete. At Denver, the 
group which discussed lunchrooms became so in- 
terested that it was in session five hours and only 
with difficulty could be adjourned after the chair- 
man called attention to the hour (1 a.m.). 

Mr. H. D. Payne presided over a group which 
heard papers on the planning of school buildings 
by Mr. Frank W. Frewen, Jr., and Mr. George H. 
Williamson of Denver. Mr. J. J. Ball and a group 
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discussed engineering service. The selection, train- 
ing, and service of janitors provoked a lively dis- 
cussion in which Mr. Geo. F. Womrath of Minne- 
apolis, and Dr. G. W. Gerwig of Pittsburgh, led. 
The purchase and distribution of supplies was the 
topic taken up by a fourth group. Mr. C. L. 
Barr handled the problems of the school lunch- 
room; business problems of the small city were 
taken up by a sixth group. Mr. William Dick 
presented a paper on financial records which pro- 
duced an extended discussion by a seventh group. 


The Wednesday Sessions 

Mr. Mills introduced a number of valuable pro- 
gram innovations. Thus, the first speaker on 
Wednesday morning, Mr. Henry P. Abbett, was 
not a school business official, but a commercial pur- 
thasing agent and discussed buying as a special 
function of business which economic necessity has 
imposed upon management. Purchasing for schools, 
he said, is no different in principle from industrial 
or commercial purchasing. Its ultimate objective 
is to provide materials which will enable the schools 
to function most effectively and at the lowest con- 
sistent cost. 


Mr. David P. Hardy, deputy superintendent in 
charge of business affairs for the San Francisco 
school system very ably described the San Fran- 
cisco school-building program which has been under 
way since 1920. The city is definitely committed 
to the pay-as-you-go plan of financing schools and 
finds in an annual tax of $2,100,000, sufficient funds 
to care for the average annual growth of 1,700 
to 2,500 pupils. With the exception of $12,000,000 
voted in 1922 for replacements, the school board 
has used direct taxation and other funds to the 
extent of $23,700,000, since 1920 in providing new 
housing for 39,000 students. The unique problems 
arising from the constricted, hilly terrain of the 
city, from the broad development of the local 
school program, from the desire to vary the ap- 
pearance and plan of buildings, made the paper 
of particular interest and suggestiveness. 


Dr. Geo. W. Gerwig never fails to illumine with 
keen insight any subject to which he is assigned. 
Thus, in discussing the financial aspects of the 
platoon school, he made rather clear that real costs 
must be measured in terms of the educational 
product rather than expenditures alone. In Pitts- 
burgh, the cost comparisons between the conven- 
tional plan, the platoon plan, and the faculty plan 
of organization show practically no variations in 
cost. The significant differences in cost seem to 
be due to the size of buildings. The small buildings 
are uniformly extravagant, while the very large 
buildings are uniformly extravagant, while the very 
large buildings are also responsible for costs above 
the average. The most economical schools under 
all forms of organization are those which range 
in enrollment from 1,000 to 1,099 students. These 
cost $66.28 per student per year as compared with 
$81.54 for schools between 200-400 enrollment, and 
$75.68 for schools over 1,400 enrollment. 


Some hint of the vast business of the New York 
City board of education was given by Secy. Joseph 
Miller, Jr., in his paper on the functions of the 
secretary of the New York board of education. 
New York has invested more than a billion dollars 
in its plant and expends more than one hundred 
millions yearly. Upwards of a million children 
are enrolled in the schools, and are served by forty 
thousand teachers, janitors, and other employees. 
All this vast business centers in the board and 
tind its final control and record in the secretary’s 
office. Mr. Miller rather modestly refrained from 
stating any details of the variety and amount of 
the records which he keeps, but he did indicate the 
difficult and painstaking character of some of his 
work when he mentioned the variety and number 
of contracts he must make for the board and the 
painstaking accuracy required to insure the abso- 
lute accuracy and legality of each document. 

The splendid record made by the Los Angeles 
schools in transporting a daily average of 3,500 
children to and from school was described by Mr. 
W. E. Record, business manager of the Los Angeles 
schools. Said Mr. Record: 

Our high-school district comprises an area of nearly 
1,000 square miles, of which our elementary district 
has an area of over 700 square miles. The greatest 
distance that a pupil is transported to a school is 
27 miles, and the shortest is 2 miles. 

We also found that the investment necessary to 
handle our own transportation would be prohibitive, 
as we have in operation at the present time 103 busses, 
operating over 256 routes and owned by 35 different 
contractors, carrying daily an average of 3,500 pupils. 
It was therefore decided to have private contractors 
do this work, and this policy is still in effect. We 
are very well satisfied with the results, particularly 
as to costs. It is stated above that the questionary 
sent out by the University of California brought forth 
the information that the average cost in other sections 
of the state was about $10 per month, while our 
average cost per pupil per month for the year 1926-27, 
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was $4.62. Yet, notwithstanding this low cost, the 
annual expenditures for transportation increased from 
$36,000 for the year 1922-23 to an estimated cost of 
$138,000 for the current year. 


We have certain standard requirements as to the 
type of bus used and all necessary safety appliances, 
and unless the prospective contractors comply with 
our requirements, their bids are not considered. 


In standardizing the equipment, the contracts are 
drawn stipulating that the vehicles must meet certain 
safety specifications, as the safety of the child is 
of first consideration. Furthermore, the contracts state 
that the bus must be of certain dimensions. No par- 
ticular make or type of bus is specified, but it is neces- 
sary to be of the bus type, mounted on a recognized bus 
chassis, and not on a truck chassis. The specifications 
require that the entrance be in the front end of 
the bus, and the door be of the ‘Safety Street Car” 
type; that an emergency exit be provided on the 
driver’s side of the bus. There must be an emergency 
exit provided in the rear of the bus, and also a 
movable window the entire width. Another provision 
of the contract is that the bus must not have a rear 
overhang of over 30 per cent, that is, that the rear end 
of the car to the axel should not be over 30 per cent 
of the entire length of the body from the rear end 
to the cowl. All busses must be of hardwood con- 
struction, equipped with accepted and properly ap- 
proved brakes, and as a further protection, all windows 
must be of shatter-proof glass. Even the seating 
arrangement is specified; namely, that the seats, which 
are of leather upholstery, must be facing the driver. 
Also, there must be an aisle of at least 10 inches 
in width down the center. 

In addition to all this foregoing, the contracts es- 
tablish the time schedule, which is the second con- 
sideration after safety. The busses must operate with 
the regularity of railroad trains, making regular stops 
and leaving every designated point at a_ prescribed 
time. This has proved satisfactory, for the school 
registrars report that the student almost invariably 
arrive on time as the busses are rarely late. Further- 
more, the busses must come to a complete stop at 
all railroad crossings, as an added safety measure. 

All children carried in Los Angeles are protected 
by accident insurance carried by drivers, because 
under the law the schools cannot be liable for any 
injuries. During the years the plan has been in 
operation, not a single accident has occurred. 


Afternoon Session 

The valuable paper on “School Lunchrooms” pre- 
pared by Mr. E, M. Brown of St. Louis, was read 
in his absence by Mr. C. L. Barr. St. Louis has 
managed its lunchrooms on a plan first adopted 
in 1912 and developed along logical business lines 
so that today many of its principles and methods 
have been widely copied. All school lunchrooms 
should be self-sustaining after the first investment 
has been made by the board of education. A con- 
cessionary could readily earn a profit of 25 to 40 
per cent on school lunches, but St. Louis resists 
all attempts to profit at the expense of the health 
and welfare of its children. In commenting on the 
paper, President Mills recited the experience of 
Houston, which has 65 lunchrooms with an annual 
turnover of $500,000 and an annual surplus of 
$25,000 over current expense. The Houston policy 
is to make the cafeterias, as a group, sustain them- 
selves and to carry along the few which for some 
valid reason do not show a surplus. 

That largely abandoned cynical 


sellers have 


doctrine of caveat emptor and depend upon mutual 
satisfaction and profit of both buyers and sellers 
was the burden of a paper by Mr. W. D. M. 
Simmons, manager of the school department of the 
Company. 


Underwood Typewriter 
Simmons said: 


In part Mr. 





MR. BALL WAS THE BUSIEST MEMBER OF THE 
OFFICIAL DENVER GROUP OF HOSTS. 
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Service and cooperation (the activities, be it noted, 
and net merely the words which any parrot can be 
taught to repeat) are the very foundation stones of 
any selling policy that is modern and really construc. 
tive. For the viewpoint of constructive selling is broaq 
enough to include this salient and essential truth; 
that its own welfare for the future, and its future 
profits, depend inexorably upon the continuing growth 
and development (the prosperity, in a word) of its 
market. Unless the market prospers, it cannot go on 
buying, and to make a sale which does not contribute 
positively to the welfare of the buyer is to incur 
a liability. Overloading a retailer with a stock of 
merchandise so great that it slows down his turnover, 
or forcing the sale of equipment which cannot be 
operated at a profit to the purchaser, results self- 
evidently in cutting down the buying power of the 
market on which the seller must rely. And conversely, 
the sale which results in increasing the buyer’s effi- 
ciency and the buyer’s profit, enables the buyer to 
grow and expand his requirements. Anything that 
will contribute to the efficiency of the product in the 
hands of the buyer is properly recognized as within 
the scope of constructive sales promotion. 

We have not reached the millennium of course. In 
business, we never shall. The time will not come 
in our day, if it ever comes, when the buyer will be re- 
lieved from the responsibility for comparing values, and 
distinguishing between real values and specious or ficti- 
tious values. But as between the viewpoints of construc- 
tive buying and genuine constructive selling, there is no 
hostility and no essential conflict. The focal point 
of both is a single point: the effective application 
of the product to produce desirable results. The best 
equipment that the buyer can have in dealing with his 
particular problem is a firm grasp of his own im- 
mediate and ultimate interests. The firmer his grasp 
of his own essential interests in the long run, the less 
will be the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
substance of constructive selling and the shadow. 


The session was closed by Mr. J. S. Mullan who 
described the refinements and improvements which 
he has made in the Rochester system of buying and 
distributing supplies. 


Easterners who are still laboring under the mis- 
conception that Colorado Springs is the only gate- 
way to the Rockies, learned after the Wednesday 
afternoon session by actual contact what a wealth 
of mountain beauty is within an hour’s ride of 
Denver in Denver’s own city park system. The 
Colorado Mountain Club provided the program. 


Thursday’s Session 


Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver 
schools, opened the Thursday session with a careful 
paper on the “Business Department of a School 
System as Viewed by a Superintendent of Schools.” 
In part he said: 


A superintendent of schools conceives of a public- 
schools system as being organized for the same purpose 
as that of a private business enterprise; namely, 
dividends. Every organization must show profits in 
terms of the purpose for which it is organized or it 
cannot continue. Profits are the source of life in any 
organization. This is the one thing common to all 
enterprises, private or public. But in education there 
may be a notion of what constitutes dividends different 
from the common concept in private business enter- 
prises. In education we aim for dividends in terms of 
better people in each generation than those of the 
preceding generation. There has not been a multi- 
plicity of coordinate purposes in the establishment of 
a school system just as there has been no such multi- 
plicity of coordinate purposes back of the organization 
of any successful private business enterprise. There 
can be only one dominant purpose in any successful 
action, whether it be the performance of an individual, 
a company of individuals in a private business enter- 
prise, or the general public in such a functioning as 
is represented in its establishment and maintenance of 
public schools. There can be many and varied sub- 
ordinate purposes, but none that is coordinate with 
another. 


It follows then that the planning of a building pro- 
gram and the planning of the buildings themselves 
should be determined from the point of view of the 
educational needs to be served. Buildings do not exist 
in their own right, nor are supplies and equipment 
purchased merely for the sake of having them. Cus- 
todians are not merely for the purpose of keeping 
the buildings in good condition except that in the 
final analysis such care makes better education possible. 
Everything must be contributory to the one dominating 
motive of the best possible education. 


This point of view—that of one purpose, education— 
dominating the administration of a school system does 
not relegate to an unimportant position the department 
or departments responsible for the business manage- 
ment involved in maintaining a modern school system. 
It is extremely important that buildings be constructed 
and maintained at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with good educational services, and this is true with 
reference to the buying of all equipment, supplies, and 
the like. Not one dollar more than is necessary to 
carry on whatever program of education the people 
may have determined upon through their board of 
education should be spent. It is, therefore, incumbent 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


The most outstanding thing about school- 
bond sales in May was the sensational rise in 
net interest rates paid on school bonds. This 
is just another way of saying that the price of 
school bonds fell and school boards did not get 
as much money from a bond sale, as could have 
been obtained in previous months. The net 
interest rate paid on all school bonds sold in 
May was 4.35 per cent. The net interest rate 
paid on all school bonds sold in April was 4.13 
per cent. As is readily seen, the rate in May 
was .22 of 1 per cent higher than the rate in 
April. In fact, the rate in May was higher 
than the rate in any previous month in 1928 
and higher than December and November, 1927. 





TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 


Someone might think that .22 of 1 per cent 
was not much, and for that reason it would 
make little difference whether school bonds had 
been sold in April or in May. On the bonds 
sold in May, .22 of 1 per cent amounts to over 
$46,000, which is the additional interest that 
will have to be paid on the bonds each year. 
If the bonds run on the average thirty years, 
this additional interest will amount to. over 
$1,500,000. 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 
May, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 

WIGMUE Giicaics sete ehenicwn Races $ 21,193,500 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date)......... 505,154,744 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

CEOS Wh 4.K 4s sean ceeevnsaeass 3,336,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds 

outstanding (estimated) ........ 4.64% 


5. Yield of school bonds of the ten 
larger cities sold during the 
PEI uh Are ec en ARETE Ve 4.01% 
6. Yield of United States long-term 
bonds (Quotation the middle of 
SUMINMOY) sasx byes a aid rae sible ses tte esas ON 3.21% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 





The question might well be asked what caused 
this great rise in interest rates on school bonds. 
The answer is not hard to find. The Federal 
Reserve Banks have raised the rediscount rate, 
the export of gold has continued, and stock 
market speculation has taken so much money, 
that together they have caused a shortage of 
credit at the old rates and the result has been 
a rise in interest rates. Call money rates reached 
7 per cent in the early part of June, the highest 
rate since 1921. 

To the school board preparing to sell bonds, 
the important question is how long will the 
high-interest rates continue, or will interest 
rates go even higher. As we have said many 
times before, the general opinion is that over 
the next few years the direction of interest 
rates will tend to be downward. For the imme- 
diate future, the answer depends upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. If they raise the redis- 
count rate again, interest rates will go up more 
or less automatically. If there is no change in 


“iCopyright by Harold F. Clark. 


the Federal Reserve policy, interest rates should 
work lower by the end of the summer. Our 
advice for the immediate future would be if 
money must be obtained, issue short-term loans. 
Then, when interest rates have moved down to 
lower levels the short-term loans can be replaced 
by long-term bonds, 
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$21,193,500. This compares with the April sales 
of $19,407,528, which was the largest previous 
month. 


The state indexes present the usual variation 
this month. School districts in Maine and 
Pennsylvania sold all their school bonds at an 
average interest rate of less than 4 per cent. 
Alabama, Georgia, and Montana sold their 
bonds at average interest rates of over 5 per 
cent. It is well known that credit conditions 





TABLE III 


Bond Sales* 


All Public and 


Agsrane Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 


Ye School Municipal Private ear Municipal 
BOs esiciasasees $274,000,000+ $1,450,000,000¢ $7,735,000,0004 4.5.5 :53 45: 60.059 C LdeeRe sane 4.474 
rere 60,000, 1,36 000; 6,311,000,000 646 5644S 0048 GOS Sau aaECER ORO o OO 4.61 
ee 323,000,000 1,399,000, = 5 I Brod 5,559 04 60a Ra wRNE VERT OS 4.58 
NG 4.6.6. 6-316/0-65-6:5 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593 vereaes errr rer er rrr races tee 4.26 
ae 208,000,000 1,063,000, 4,303,000 / 0 Sree oer eee rrr ee 4.76 
4664 s0sse se 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 rere errr ree eae 4.81 
BE chee sad S08 215,000,000 1,208,000, 3,576,000,000 MN 46d eakestaseaaeies save eeeecaen 5.18 
MS 5464.08 008% 130,000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 MN asi6rs 68k 4S sea OR RETES OES 5.12 
BIN 6 4-5:464-60:5605 103,000, 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 MG SiG 559 ka Hada SdS ee eae badass aes 5.04 
BN 65S e0Ges as 41,000, 296,000,000 14,368,000,000 G6 wack SaaS AER KER Oe SEE SE 4.90 
MN 65546044008 60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 MN 56 bs0se csawesasswutatacaiucaes 4.58 
BR 6i5404540 00% 70,000,000 57,000,000 5,082,000,000 Big 45 448 00440445004 040055408 ON 4.18 
ee 81,000, 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 NS 4 6-0 06540.55464 6.09 04S CONE ESEC ERS OM + 
Ns 66400550506 42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 aia e bse ease ies x40 R eas odie 4.38 


3By special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 





The lowest interest rate paid on any school- 
bond issue in May was about 3.50 per cent. 
The highest rate paid was 5.47 per cent. The 
difference of about 2 per cent in interest is 





TABLE IV 
Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
Bonds® 

Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 

Month Year Rate % 

1928 We Fits ih 8 564s cevcaces 3.464 
MEE Saxe edeusane se REY) SUN 66:06. 0s.00s 040088 3.544 
WN -6.656.6.06606000 805 Bee i 64.065e0s 00 seees 3.797 
NEE 66.s0ecaedanars 3.32 DE Biaiki400eseeeeas 4.010 
ME, 58-66. cadence 3.30 | Serer re 4.298 
DOOCGRTY .cccccsccs 3.36 | ree eee 4.301 
GOMES béisccccsss 3.35 ———- 

1927 5Taken from the Federal 
| 3.34 Reserve Bulletin. 
November ......... 3.39 6Caiculated from the 
MUN. 6i.csecnsaas 3.43 New York Stock Exchange 
September ......... 3.44 quotations and not the final 
MES 604040440448 3.45 Federal Reserve Board 
July Daw iipa eke 3.48 average. 


very large. Part of ‘this difference is without 
doubt caused by poor selling arrangements in 
the case of the districts paying the high interest 
rates. 

Even though interest rates in May were the 
highest of the year, the amount of bonds sold 
was the largest of any months of the year— 


CEUUECTEATEUCEE DEO CEO CEA OSUCUERC TA CEE TERROR TEA UEETETEEEE UTE E ECE E CETERA 


WHAT IS AN INDEX NUMBER? 


The price of butter was 29c per pound in 1913 
and 48c per pound in 1918. The price of rubber 
was 80c in 1913 and 54c in 1918. Were prices 
higher in 1918 than in 1913? How much higher? 
If we based our judgment upon the price of 
butter we would say prices were very much 
higher in 1918 than in 1913. On the other hand, 
if we based our opinion on the price of rubber, 
we would say prices were lower in 1918 than in 
19138. When the result depends upon the com- 
modity, we assume it is clear that taking the price 
of one commodity is not a very satisfactory way 
to answer our problem as to whether prices were 
higher in 1918 than in 1913. We might take more 
commodities. Cotton, for instance, sold at 12c 
per pound in 1913 and 3lc per pound | in 1918. 
The price of each of these commodities is chang- 
ing at a different rate. The same would be true 
even if we took a great many more commodities. 

For this reason we cannot take the price of any 
one commodity as a measure of the changes in 
price. We must find some way of averaging all 
the prices. When we average these prices 
properly, we are making Index Numbers. An 
Index Number of Prices, then, is simply a proper 
average of prices. Mathematicians, statisticians, 
and economists tried for many years to find this 
proper method. We know what the proper 
method is now. The result is, as Irving Fisher 
says, that we can measure price changes more 
accurately than our grocery man can weigh the 
potatoes we buy from him. 

It is so important for the business man to know 
whether prices are going up or down that even 
the daily newspapers are now publishing these 
Index Numbers of Prices. In most of the news- 
papers of America on Monday morning you will 
find the Index Number of Wholesale Prices for 
the previous week. 

Our Index Number of School-Bond Prices is 
an attempt to let schoolmen know if school-bond 
prices are higher or lower than they were. 


differ in various parts of the country, but it 


might well repay some of the sections paying 
high interest rates to try to tap the great reser- 
voirs of credit in the east. 


TABLE V 
Security Prices? 


Date Average Price Average Price 

1928 of 4 _ of 60 Bonds 
BE 56.ha0069 65 0esee ee aess 100.18 
MD 34:460546650 0sr knee aes SL. 3° 100.68 
ME ¥845 564 6500060050885 215.2 100.78 
MEE, -445.4.0-60:044040000 50655 203.0 100.5 
DEERE 26 00eseeecueeves 191.9 100.3 
BOND 054:66-0046:04460606 105.6 100.3 

1927 
po ER reer ree 196.5 100.0 
TOE 66500 cb0aceee ene 190.0 99.7 
SPUN 64:06 06:00006400000% 186.2 99.6 
ENED. S60404604000005 191.1 98.00 
BE 556:64.60450044450 4008 179.3 97.76 
I. 86564 464:100 86584050408 171.7 97.03 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Ine. Used by special permission. 
S8Not final. 


The index number of wholesale prices and 
the cost of building materials have risen 
slightly. Security prices as represented by 
stock prices have risen sharply, reaching the 
high point of all time in May. But the prices 
of bonds in general have dropped slightly due 
to the same causes that led to the fall in prices 


of school bonds. 


TABLE VI 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 


Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Building 
1928 modities Materials Year modities Materials 
June 97.910 92.719 1927 95.4 

May 97.610 91.619 1926 100.0 100.0 
April 97.4 92.5 1925 103.5 101.7 
Mar. 96.0 91.0 1924 98.1 102.3 
Feb. 96.4 91.0 1923 100.6 108.7 
Jan. 96.3 90.8 ~- 

1927 *United States Bureau of 
Dec. 96.8 90.4 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
Nov. 96.7 90.2 19Not final. 

Oct. 97.0 91.6 

Sept. 96.5 92.1 

Aug. 95.2 92.9 

July 94.1 93.7 





There is one other very important thing to 
which we want to eall attention, that is, the 
advantage of being able to sell bonds at slightly 
less than par. It is much better for a city to 
sell a 4-per-cent bond at slightly less than par, 
than to sell a 4.5-per-cent bond at slightly over 
par. The important thing is the net interest 
rate. The Model Bond Law, drawn up by the 
National Municipal League, expresses this very 
well in the following recommendation: 

“Municipalities are permitted to sell their 
bonds at less than par, but not less than 95 per 
cent of par. There is often a material market 
advantage in being able to sell a bond at less 
than par. The important thing is not whether 
the city receives par or better for its bonds. 
The fundamental consideration is the rate which 
the city pays for its loan. The requirement that 
bonds must be sold at not less than par serves 
no useful purpose and may prevent the city from 
securing the best market rate.” 
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HIGHER STANDARDS AND THE TENURE 
PROBLEM 


In any review of the tendencies that have 
been manifest in American school life, it must 
be noted first of all that in recent years there 
has been a decisive strengthening of the teacher- 
salary schedules. Whether the professional 
workers, on the whole, believe that absolute 
equity in salary fixing has been reached is not 
so readily answered. 

That those desirous of entering the profession 
of teaching believe the compensation to be 
liberal is attested in the remarkable surplus of 
teacher talent seeking employment. We do not 
overstate the situation when we contend that 
over one hundred thousand trained teachers in 
the United States are unable to secure positions. 
Thus, one reason for the teacher surplus may 
be attributed to an attractive salary schedule. 

Another tendency which has manifested it- 
self simultaneously with the salary increase, is 
that of a permanent teacher tenure. Educators 
have held that an indefinite tenure will make 
teaching more stable and therefore a more in- 
viting profession, and will insure better instruc- 
tion for the children. This argument has thus 
far not been refuted with any degree of success. 
Thus, the movement in the direction of a per- 
manent or indefinite tenure will continue. 


At this point it may be the part of wisdom 
to engage in a few reflections as to the ultimate 
effect the salary tendency may have upon the 
tenure movement. It must be deemed proper 
that the professional worker should strive for 
an equitable compensation. It is equally proper 
to seek a reasonable assurance of tenure of ser- 
vice. But will not any overreaching of the one 
impair the chances of the other? 

The phenomenal teacher surplus suggests two 
alternatives: one, that of lower salaries; the 
other, higher standards. If the first is deemed 
inexpedient, the second deserves all the more 
attention. The conclusion must be that the time 
for placing the teaching service upon a higher 
basis of efficiency was never more opportune 
than now. In recruiting the ranks of the teach- 
ing forces, the school administrator may draw 
upon a larger list of applicants. The excep- 
tional teacher talent is more likely to be found 
in a large than in a small list. The training 
schools, too, are afforded an opportunity to make 
for higher standards in the teacher service by 
holding more rigidly to scholarship and teach- 
ing ability. 

But when all is said and done, there still 
remains the problem of the incompetent teacher 
now in the service. The administrator knows 
that here lies the immediate crux of the whole 
question. Who has the temerity to remove her? 
Or rather, who cares to enter upon the struggle 
and annoyance which necessarily attends the 
removal of a superannuated teacher? She may 
have outlived her usefulness, but she is highly 
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respected and may deserve some consideration 
for long and faithful service. She has friends 
and admirers who are more concerned in her 
personal welfare than they are in the children 
who have become the victims of her declining 
capacity. Finally, will a permanent tenure law 
ease this phase of the situation? Can the 
elimination of incompetents best be accom- 
plished with or without tenure restrictions. 

These are questions which deserve serious con- 
sideration in the contemplation of any plan 
designed to attain higher standards in the 
teaching profession. In the absence of tenure 
restrictions the incompetent may be eliminated 
without staging a public hearing. Under a 
tenure law, ugly court proceedings may have 
to be engaged in if a needed removal is to be 
accomplished. 

The situation may be summarized as follows: 
A remarkable teacher surplus is before us. If 
lower salaries cannot be entertained, and they 
ought not, then higher standards must be in- 
sisted upon. Higher standards mean not only 
a more thorough professional preparation for 
the teaching service, but also the elimination 
of the incompetents now in the service. 

We are not inclined to oppose a permanent 
tenure system. It possesses great merit. We 
are disposed, however, to hold that the cham- 
pions of the tenure plan must explain more 
fully in the future than they have in the past, 
the direct effect a tenure law will have upon 
the general effort towards higher professional 
standards in the schools. 


SHALL HIGH SCHOOLS AFFECT THE 
ORNATE IN ARCHITECTURE? 


Occasionally the complaint is heard in this 
or that community to the effect that the local 
high school, which excels in architectural 
splendor, has cost too much money. Here it is 
the privilege of the citizen who pays for new 
school buildings, and for the maintenance of 
the schoo] system, to voice either criticism or 
praise. His money has gone into the project 
and he has the privilege to vent his opinions on 
the same. 

It is, however, somewhat far-fetched for one 
community to criticize another in the expendi- 
ture for school structures. A citizen of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the state tax commission, 
recently uttered the following criticism: “Noth- 
ing has done more harm than the advertising 
of the $5,000,000 high school in Hibbing, Minn. 
When a school board exhausts its entire borrow- 
ing power to put up an unnecessarily expensive 
high school it is a great detriment to school 
interests.” 

If the citizens of Hibbing desire a splendid 
school structure and are willing to pay for it, 
what concern can this be to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania? Hibbing lies in a rich mining 
district and the taxpayers are willing to pay 
the price. Right here it should be remembered 
that the situation at Hibbing is exceptional. 
Ninety-five per cent of the taxes are paid by 
the mining companies who can afford to pay 
them. Perhaps Hibbing has been extravagant, 
but that is Hibbing’s affair. Nor does it follow 
that Hibbing’s example must or can be followed 
by other communities. Neither does it follow 
that Hibbing’s example can do harm to any 
other community. 


The Hibbing example simply means that the 
pride and cultural aspirations of the community 
may find expression in a stately high school 
structure. No other building could express 
more appropriately and more eloquently the 
local patriotism of the people. And what harm 
can such a structure be to the cause of popular 
education elsewhere ? 


The nations of Europe voiced their construc- 
tive genius and architectural dreams in all sorts 
of edifices from a Greek temple to a Roman 
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coliseum, from a Tower of London to a Bastille 
of Paris, from picturesque monuments to stately 
tombs, from festive stadiums to gloomy muse- 
ums. If the American people choose to select 
the modern schoolhouse as the medium through 
which they give expression of their architectural 
taste and their cultural aspirations, let us say 
Amen. The larger the school the smaller the 
jail, the finer the schoolhouse the higher the 
standards of the public mind as to form, color 
and design in the rearing of housing. 

An architectural creation, splendid in outline, 
ornate in appointment, and impressive in form, 
is bound to radiate a beneficent influence upon 
the hearts and minds of the populace. In all 
ages dignified and imposing architecture have 
impressed mankind and mankind has been better 
fox being shown the beautiful against the ugly, 
the utilitarian against the awkward, the prac- 
tical against the impracticable. The human eye 
is thus trained to discriminate between the at- 
tractive and elevating as against the unsightly 
and debasing. 

In the larger communities the pride and 
patriotism of the people may find expression 
in a stately government building, a spacious 
railway station, a tall skyscraper or a sumptuous 
clubhouse, but in a smaller community such 
structures are not, in the nature of things, 
either feasible or possible. What then can 
hinder the smaller community to rear a high- 
school building that shall embody the stately, 
the monumental and the ornate, and thus give 
voice to its own standards of architectural 
tastes, or its town pride, ambition or aspiration? 

It may be said that one of the finest char- 
acteristics of American life is that which pro- 
vides its educational institutions with more 
than a bare housing, but which seeks to endow 
them also with grace, splendor and beauty. 
Such tendencies can only give greater momen- 
tum and prestige to the cause of popular edu- 
cation which forms so vital a part of the sta- 
bility and prestige of a great self-governing 
nation. 

OVER DIVERSITY OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

The inventive genius, stimulated by commer- 
cial competition, has done much to render the 
paraphernalia of our daily lives more practical 
and more utilitarian. The competitive spirit, 
while highly beneficial to the well-being of man- 
kind has, however, also led to many oddities and 
extravagances. Articles designed to serve one 
and the same purpose are made in many sizes 
and forms and in many degrees of quality and 
durability. The inventive mind has aimed at 
diversity and utility, while commercial com- 
petition has striven for attractiveness and talk- 
ing points in salesmanship. 

But experience has taught that where the 
element of diversity is carried to the extreme it 
becomes a waste. The United States Bureau of 
Standards illustrates this point well when it 
says: “For example, most amateur carpenters 
sooner or later invest in a grinding wheel to 
keep their tools in good condition. Suppose 
that in 1925 some local hardware dealer had 
decided to carry a full line and therefore stocked 
his store with one of each size, grade, and type 
of wheel. How many would the prospective pur- 
chaser find from which to make his selection? 
One hundred would probably be enough to 
satisfy the most exacting. Five hundred surely 
would. Yet, our local hardware dealer in 1925 
would have shown us more than 715,000 differ- 
ent grinding wheels! Similarly, before simpli- 
fication, he would have had to carry 1,350 styles 
of commercial files and rasps, nearly 7,000 items 
of builders’ hardware, over 5,000 varieties of 
shovels and spades, ete. Of course, no one 
retailer ever stocked such a variety. He merely 
tried to select those styles and sizes which he 
felt would best satisfy the local tastes.” 
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There are many utilitarian articles which find 
their way into a school plant. That many of 
these are made with superfluous diversity, as 
to size, form, or model is reasonably assumed. 
Thus, a fraction of the school dollar goes to 
waste in articles that are amplified into a great 
variety of shapes and sizes. The remedy for this 
waste no doubt lies with the producer rather 
than the consumer. To what extent the simpli- 
cation of school supplies and equipment should 
be encouraged we are not prepared to say, but 
if the ratio of unnecessary variety has entered 
here as it has in every other line, a study of 
simplified practice deserves to be welcomed. It 
is for the manufacturers and distributors of 
school supplies to provide the answer. 


ONCE MORE THE CHINESE WALL IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

The tendency on the part of boards of edu- 
cation to apply the “trade at home” slogan to 
the selection of teachers has frequently been 
referred to in these columns. Whenever a 
school system has fallen into the error of build- 
ing a Chinese wall around the town; namely, to 
exclude teachers who do not live in the im- 
mediate taxing unit, it has sooner or later been 
obliged to reverse itself. 

Within the past six months we have seen a 
Pacific Coast state adopt an exclusion rule, and 
several mid-west cities attempt the introduction 
of such a rule. When the school administrators 
of the Pacific Coast state realized the narrow 
spirit involved in such a course, and that the 
same merely invited retaliation on the part of 
other states, they concluded not to enforce the 
rule. When the business interests of the mid- 
west cities realized that a boycott on nonresident 
teachers might invite a boycott on the part of 
neighboring towns against the industrial prod- 
ucts of the said cities the school officials awak- 
ened to the equities of the situation. 

The school committee of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, recently raised a hubbub when it adopted 
a rule whereby all teachers now employed in 
the schools of that city must become residents 
therein. Judge Henry T. Lummus, chairman of 
the school committee 25 years ago, voices his 
protest against the action in the following 
language: 

“Perhaps my ideas of school administration are 
old fashioned, but my amazement at the treatment 
recently inflicted upon teachers, culminating in the 
requirement that they must become domiciled with- 
in the city limits, has brought me out of my 
retirement. 

“No one suggests any practical benefit to the 
school system from this new regulation. It is folly 
to suppose that a teacher living just outside the 
city line in Swampscott or Saugus cannot give as 
good service as one living just inside the lines. 
Other municipalities make no objections that many 
of their teachers live in Lynn. The new require- 
ment seems to be a “Trade in Lynn” idea with a 
club as a persuader. 

“The public pays its school teachers for faithful 
and efficient teachings, nothing more. It does not 
buy their private lives. Unless the private lives 
of teachers directly and seriously affect their effi- 
ciency, their private lives are none of your busi- 
ness, or mine, or the school committees.” 

What 


This states the case quite completely. 
applies to Lynn, Massachusetts, applies to every 
other American city. Teachers must be em- 
ployed on the merit basis only. Character and 
fitness must determine, not location or place 
of residence. 

PROPERTY ASSESSMENT AND SCHOOL 

SUPPORT 

“T suppose every school district has its assess- 
ment problem. I suppose everywhere there are 
inequalities in assessments and low assessments. 
This always means a high rate of millage. A 
high rate of millage always means discontent 
and contention. The sufferer is the child.” 

So said Superintendent Charles S. Kniss of 
Juniata, Pa., in discussing the subject of an 
equitable system of taxation in the light of 
school support. He continued: “Juniata has 
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had this problem for fifteen or more years. 
During these years assessments were as low as 
16 per cent of the actual value of property. 
No assessment went higher than one third of 
the actual value. For years the millage re- 
mained low. This eventuated in the necessity 
of floating redemption bonds to meet bonds that 
should have been liquidated through the sink- 
ing fund, and in the necessity of floating short- 
term loans to meet current needs. 

“During all this time the town was increasing 
rapidly in population. However, no new school 
buildings could be constructed because the out- 
standing indebtedness equaled the borrowing 
capacity of the town at the low and unequal 
assessment. Congestion was the inevitable re- 
sult. The natural consequence was half time 
for the pupils. The number on half time in- 
creased every year. 


“In 1925 we came on the scene. The problem 
was tackled boldly. The millage was put to 
such a point where it would enable us to meet 
the current expenses, liquidate the floating debt, 
and pay off the bonds as they become due. 

“We next centered our attention on the tri- 
ennial assessment which is made this year. The 
six assessors did not equalize the assessment nor 
did they raise it high enough to give the town 
the borrowing capacity with which to build a 
new high school. 


“Here is the thing in this situation that may 
be new or different or worth while from your 
standpoint as news. Our board through its 
solicitor filed a blanket appeal. If this appeal 
will not secure for the town an equitable assess- 
ment on a 3714-per-cent basis, the board pro- 
poses to issue an injunction against the assess- 
ment which will throw the question into court. 
This may tie matters up for an indefinite time 
and may seriously cripple the schools during 
the interim, but the problem must be solved so 
that proper school facilities may be furnished 
and the boys and girls may be in school instead 
of on the street.” 


SHALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS EMPLOY A 
PURCHASING AGENT? 


The question of employing a_ purchasing 
agent for the school system was recently 
brought into serious discussion at Brockton, 
Mass. The contention against the suggestion 
was that the system of check and recheck in- 
augurated in that city between the purchasing 
power and those who must approve and au- 
thorize the payment of bills, was sufficiently 
complete to insure honest dealings. 


After all, the employment of a purchasing 
agent for a school system rests primarily upon 
the yearly expenditures engaged in and the rela- 
tive saving that can be made by such an officer. 
Again, the question depends upon the plan of 
organization which is in hand. Frequently the 
secretary of the school board is a man of af- 
fairs, who can attend to the purchases as well 
as he can manage a system of account keeping. 
Sometimes, the superintendent of schools is an 
executive who can perform the purely educa- 
tional labors and yet look after matters of busi- 
ness as well. 


Where the school system is sufficiently large, 
and where the plan of organization assigns the 
superintendent to educational service only and 
the secretary to the clerical, it happens that 
there is a place for business manager or pur- 
chasing agent. And when the creation of such 
a position is under consideration, there can be 
but one question: Can the purchasing agent or 
business manager save enough money for the 
school system to earn his own salary, and some- 
thing besides? Can the man who applies him- 
self wholly to the subject of supplies and equip- 
ment, and the general physical needs of a school 
system, negotiate more advantageously than he 
who performs various other duties ¢ 
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The answers here are obvious. The school 
administrators have recognized the economies 
which follow the employment of an expert in 
matters of business. But they also know that 
the volume of business involved must be suffi- 
ciently large to warrant the innovation. It is 
not a question of honesty. All transactions en- 
gaged in by a school system are supposed to be 
honestly conducted. It is, moreover, a question 
of economy. Will it pay? Can a purchasing 
agent save money for the school system ? 

Thus the business manager, or purchasing 
agent, or whatever title we may accord him, has 
come upon the scene. And wherever he has 
come and demonstrated his value he has come 
to stay. He has brought technical experience 
to his job and has from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency and economy justified his office. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING FINANCING AND THE 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 

With the general growth of population and 
the expansion of the modern-school system, the 
question of financing the same has become a 
serious problem. Eminent educators have 
turned their attention to the subject and have 
discussed with considerable ability the methods 
best adapted to school-building programs and 
the manner of financing them. Here the serial- 
bond issues have come into consideration, and 
have been justified on the theory that every 
generation ought to be taxed for what it receives 
in the way of public service. Thus, deferred 
debts have been contracted on the assumption 
that a schoolhouse constructed today will be 
used by coming generations who ought to share 
in the payment for same. 

Whatever may be said on the equities in- 
volved in a deferred-payment plan, the econo- 
mies involved in a pay-as-you-go plan as applied 
to the construction of new school buildings, 
cannot be ignored. The economist is bound to 
remind you that a deferred debt is a double 
obligation and that the interest charges may 
in time exceed the amount of the principal. 

Instances, where school authorities rely upon 
the current-tax ability of the community rather 
than engage in bond issues in financing new 
building projects, come to light with increasing 
frequency. The city of Lansing, Mich., during 
the past year refused to issue bonds for a new 
school building and went upon an immediate- 
payment plan. This can, of course, best be done 
where the property valuations will bear the ad- 
ditional burden without becoming oppressive. 


In instances where the debt limit has already 
been reached it has become necessary to resort 
to the cash-payment plan. But even where the 
necessity does not exist the tendency is in the 
direction of this plan and a lessening of the 
bonded indebtedness of the tax unit. 

SCHOOL BOARDS AND THE LOWEST 
RESPONSIBLE BIDDER 

The school law in most states requires that 
school boards shall erect buildings and pur- 
chase equipment and supplies from the lowest 
responsible bidder. In this connection it is 
interesting to recall a recent decision of -the 
Supreme Court of the state of Pennsylvania in 
which the term “lowest responsible bidder” is 
clearly: defined. The court held: “The term -‘low- 
est responsible bidder’ does not mean that the 
lowest bidder in dollars; nor does not mean the 
board may capriciously select a higher bidder 
regardless of responsibility or cost. What the 
law requires is the exercise of a sound discre- 
tion by the directors. 

“They should call to their assistance the 
means of information at hand to form an in- 
telligent judgment. They should investigate the 
bidders to learn their financial] standing, repu- 
tation, experience, resources, facilities, judg- 
ment, and efficiency as builders.”—Hibbs vs. 
Arnsberh, 119 Atlantic 727. 
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The Functions of the School Superintendent in Theory and Practise 
A Study of the Duties of Superintendents of Smaller Towns and Villages 


Cecil Leonard Hughes, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Washington 


VI. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVE. 
MENT OF PRACTICE AND GENERAL 
CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing discussion has shown how the 
distribution of the superintendent’s time over 
his several functions differs from what leading 
educational experts on school administration 
conceive to be the standard in regard to the 
emphasis of his various duties. The tabulation 
in Table XI, shows in a comparative way, the 
relative rank of importance of each function in 
theory and practice. The fact that supervision 
and administration are the superintendent’s 
prime functions is further supported by the 
following expressions: 

“Nothwithstanding the fact that there are a 
hundred and one things that require the atten- 
tion of a village school principal, he should 
give most of the attention to the supervision of 
instruction. Much of the poor teaching one 
finds in the village schools throughout the 
country is due largely to a lack of supervision 
or to the wrong kind.’” 

Another important viewpoint is expressed by 
Coffman when he writes: “Because the technic of 
teaching is being rapidly transformed both as to 
theory and practice, and because of the shifting 
of personnel of the teaching group, the super- 
visor finds it necessary to reteach annually the 
technic of teaching.” 

On the importance of administration, Deffen- 
baugh and Muerman write: “In villages having 
school boards of their own, the school principal 
should stand in pratically the same relation to 
the school board as does the superintendent of 
a city system. He should nominate teachers; 
select textbooks prepare courses of 
study . . .. be free to assign teachers to 
the grades for which they are best suited 

. . . also prepare the annual budget for 
the consideration of the school board. These 
are some of the administrative duties of a 
village principal, and unless the school board 
requires them of him it is wasting public funds 
by employing a principal.’”* 





TABLE XI. The Relative Rank of Importance of the 
Superintendent’s Functions in Theory and Practice 


Rank of 

Importance In Theory In Practice 

First Supervision Teaching 

Second Administration Administration 

Third Teaching Clerical 

Fourth Professional Study Supervision 

Fifth Community Professional Study 
Leadership Community 

Sixth Clerical Leadership 





Yet, we discover in practice, that teaching is 
of first importance, while supervision receives 
fourth rank, being superseded even by clerical 
duties. The relation of the village school super- 
intendent to the school board does not differ 
materially from the relation that a board of 
bank directors bears to the cashier or president 
of the bank, or that a board of directors of any 
business enterprise sustains to the manager or 
superintendent it employs. These directors 
know but little about the technical details of the 
enterprise they are to administer. They may 
not even know the nearest details of a clerk’s 
work, much less attempt its supervision; so they 
employ a manager for this purpose and hold him 
responsible for results. How incredible it seems 
that our schools should be organized in much the 
same fashion, but with what different results in 
practice! We find on the whole that our super- 
intendents are experienced, well trained, well 


1Deffenbaugh and Muerman, Administration and 
Supervision of Village Schools, Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1919, No. 96, p. 25. 

2Coffman, Social Composition of the Teaching Popu- 
lation, Teachers College Contribution to Educ., 1911, 
No. 41, p. 86. 

8Deffenbaugh and Meurman, Op. cit. p. 25. 
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qualified men, and receive fairly adequate 
salaries; yet the school boards are willing that 
these men spend nearly one half their time on 
clerical duties and teaching, when they should 
be giving their energies to the more important 
functions of supervision and administration. 

Much has been said of the unnecessary waste 
of the superintendent’s time by engaging to 
such a large extent in clerical and teaching ac- 
tivities, but the improvement of this practice 
depends on the presentation of more concrete 
evidence, particularly in the matter of cost. 
Table XII will serve to illustrate the cost of 
teaching and clerical duties as compared to 
supervision and administration for each of the 
three groups of schools. It will be noticed that 
the superintendents of Group I spend 60 per 
cent of their time on the two first named func- 
tions, but only 26 per cent on supervision and 
administration. On the basis of the median 
salary per week, the school boards are paying at 
the rate of $21.84 per week for half-time teach- 
ing and $3.36 for clerical services, approximately 
three hours per week which is more than $1 
per hour. The median salary for high-school 
teachers per week was approximately $31.‘ For 
$10 more per week the boards can secure the 
services of full-time teachers and it is certain 
that clerical work can be done for much less 
than $1 per hour. The superintendent is em- 
ployed as head of the school system and is 
supposedly paid for a peculiar type of expert 
service, but in reality he receives half his 
salary for teaching and clerical services that 
should be delegated to others at a very much 
less cost. 

While the other two groups devote less time 
to these functions, the cost is relatively greater 
because of the greater salary paid the superin- 
tendent as the size of the schools increase. 

“But, even in cities of this size, it is plainly 
a waste of a superintendent’s time and a loss 
of money to the city for the superintendent to 
teach regular classes. In a town of 3,500 popu- 
lation the board employs a superintendent for 
$1,500 a year, and requires him to teach six 
periods a day in the high school. None of the 
high-school teachers receive more than $600 a 
year. It might be asked why the school board 
should pay $900 extra for this one teacher 








4High-School Director State of Washington, 1921-22. 


for he can be classed as nothing more. He 
cannot be called a supervisor, as he seldom has 
an opportunity of entering a teacher’s class- 
room, yet every one of his teachers needs help, 
The educational loss in that town cannot be 
measured.””° 


If superintendents are to become the educa- 
tional leaders of their communities, they must 
be free to give practically their entire time to 
the purely professional aspects of schoolwork, 
This can be accomplished only by an incessant 
campaign on the part of superintendents and 
educators to educate the people, and school 
boards to see that it is not only an actual 
waste of money for the superintendent to spend 
even a part of his time on teaching and clerical 
activities, but it is a decided educational loss 
to the schools. 


The results of our study also show an insuffi- 
cient amount of time given to community leader- 
ship, in view of the demand made upon the 
schools and the consequent need of larger pub- 
lie interest and support. This weakness may 
be largely due to the fact that this function of 
the superintendent is relatively a new one. 
Many prominent educators early recognized the 
need of cooperation and support between school 
and community, but only recently has the ques- 
tioning attitude on the part of the public made 
it apparent that the school must display its 
worth. Advertising began with the advent of 
human existence in the world, yet it is strange 
why schoolmen have been so slow to understand 
the value of good publicity in advertising the 
serious side of the school. Training centers 
for superintendents and teachers must emphasize 
this aspect of educational responsibility. The 
need for emphasis on this phase of school ad- 
ministration is recognized by laymen as well 
as educators. A prominent journalist recently 
wrote that, “There is a crying, an urgent, 
an immediate need for a publicity man in every 
school . . . No industrial, business, or 
agency publicist has at hand the wealth of 
material, the limitless field that awaits the edu- 
cational advertiser.’”® 


Conclusion 

Our survey of educational literature indicates 
that the functions of the superintendent may 
be classified under six heads; namely, adminis- 
tration, professional study and growth, teaching, 
clerical work, supervision, and community 
leadership. 

The order of importance of these functions, 
according to the judgment of 58 university pro- 
fessors, is as follows: Supervision, administra- 
tion, teaching, professional study, community 
leadership, and clerical duties. 

Four of these, especially, involve a high type 
of training and ability; namely, supervision, 
administration, professional study, and com- 
munity leadership. That the superintendent 


should not be an expert teacher, or that teach- 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
_Deffenbaugh, School Administration in the Smaller 
Cities, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 44 
p. 65. : 
—_. C. M. School and Society, Nov. 27, 1920, 
p. ols. 





TABLE XII—Comparison of the Cost of the Functions of Administration and Supervision with Teaching and 


Clerical Duties 


Group I 
Med. Salary 
per week $42 


Group II 
Med. Salary 
per week $46 


Group III 
Med. Salary 
per week $61 


Per cent Cost Per cent Cost Per cent Cost 
; time per week time per week time per week 

DOI oi. 54d sas cetssasssieasteaess 52.0 21.84 30.83 $14.18 16.25 $ 8.01 
SN oSe.54s es e680 Cred ea OR Eee KORE 8.0 3.36 14.06 6.46 21.50 15.02 
a cc ik areal eas vaeas 60.0 $25.20 44.89 20.64 37.75 $23.03 
NOOR. 5 659-5-5.0.4:549-09540 6540400 17.50 $ 7.53 21.25 $ 9.77 27.50 $16.78 
I 6.5 0.0.9.6: 5:0'00 00 050 0.0080 8050's 8.75 3.60 15.50 28 17.50 10.68 
65 6664400 0500s seed heeneeeees 26.25 $11.13 36.75 $16.90 45.00 $27.46 
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The Preferred Light for Schools 


Thousands of classroms in grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges are now lighted with DEN- 
ZARS. The unique features of this lighting unit, 
the quality of its perfectly diffused light, and the 
saving in current consumption that frequently 
results from its use all combine to make it 
extremely popular with school authorities. 


May we send you a copy of the Denzar Catalog? 
It contains much information for those interested in 
the subject of better classroom lighting. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South 
Jefferson St., 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(Concluded from Page 72) 
ing does not involve expert and fine ability is 
not denied here, but this activity should claim 
but little or none of the superintendent’s time. 
Theoretically, therefore, the superintendent 
should be primarily a leader, a leader of 
teachers, a leader in his profession, and a 

leader of the community in which he works. 

In practice, however, the school superintend- 
ency falls short of this ideal. The reasons for 
this failure may be summarized as follows: 


1. Lack of understanding by superintendents 
of what their functions really are and what 
their relative importance is. 


2. A lack of appreciation on the part of 
the public and school boards of the importance 
of the position of the school superintendent, and 
a lack of understanding of the waste in time 
and money for the superintendent to perform 
other than professional duties. 


3. The need for extended research along the 
line of the problems of the village superintend- 
ent particularly. Much has been done toward 
the solution of the problem of city-school ad- 
ministration, but the smaller towns and villages 
have been neglected in this regard. 


4. As a result of the above points there 
should accumulate a literature of the problems 
of village-school administration, the superin- 
tendents themselves largely supplying the 
material. 

5. More courses in schools and colleges of 
education bearing on the problems of town- 
school administration and, more particularly, 
emphasis on community leadership and the 
necessity for advertising the worth of the 
school. 

That the superintendent will eventually attain 
this ideal situation there is little doubt, but 


Chicago, 
Illinois 





the fact remains that slight progress will be 
made until he recognizes his prime functions 
and apportions his time accordingly. H. B. 
Wilson in a report to the department of super- 
intendence in 1921, expresses the idea as 
follows: 

“In view of the various pressures and demands 
put upon the superintendent’s time, it is evi- 
dent that it should be carefully apportioned on 
the basis of a complete understanding of his 
duties and responsibilities as the executive and 
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professional head of the school system in his 
community. That the superintendent of schools 
may not be a mere weather vane indicating by 
the use he makes of his time the demands made 
by others, he must construct with approximate 
scientific accuracy a time schedule for his 
guidance. Against this theoretical schedule he 
should regularly check his record of the actual 
uses of his time. He would thus cease to be 
a weather vane, and would become educationally 
a real rudder and guide in his community.” 


Irrigation vs. Cloudburst in Getting Money 
William H. Allen, New York, N. Y. 


During the world war there was need for 
funds whether people understood or not. At 
least that was the theory upon which the popu- 
lar drives were conducted. Like most other 
emotions at white heat, patriotism feels more 
than it thinks. Self-preservation acts and 
thinks later if there is time. Family solidarity 
is a matter of feeling and acting rather than of 
understanding. So for school-building funds, 
many of us carried over from war times the 
attitude that communities should jump to the 
rescue and then, if any time was left, try to 
understand what good they had done and what 
needs they had met. 

Looking back, it is not so clear that even 
in war time there is more need for haste than 
for understanding. I had a personal experience 
that may now be told and that illustrates the 
reason why many school boards are finding it 
hard to get enough money from their taxpayers 
to meet school needs adequately. 

We had put out a post-card bulletin with 20 
true-and-false statements about the war. One 
of these was introduced for a bit of humor: 
“Be neutral even in thought has been ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s slogan.” I sent a copy to 


Roosevelt thinking it would amuse him. On 
the contrary he was quite provoked. Besides 
writing me two or three letters defending his 
indignation, he wrote the Secret Service which 
asked me to come over. “What are you trying 
to do?’ was my greeting. The answer led 
the officer to look over the test carefully. He 
turned to his assistant and said: “I’d hate to 
have my patriotism rated according to my 
ability to answer these questions.” It turned 
out that both of these disloyalty hunters were 
not only wobbly but absolutely wrong about 
several of the most important facts. This 
strengthened my contention that our boys in 
France did not know enough about why we 
were in the war and why they were at the 
front. Fortunately we were so rich in men 
and money and our opponents so weakened by 
three years of war that our educational unpre- 
paredness did not obviously weaken us. 

Now, however, ten years after the armistice, 
communities do not have to stand and deliver 
a half million or ten millions just because a 
board of education wants to put through a 
building program. ‘Taxpayers have the time 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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Technical High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Clark &§ Clark, Architects 
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Norton Door Closers for Silence, 
Durability, and Positive Control 


CHOOL architects have recognized the admirable 
features which enable Norton Door Closers to meet 
every requirement of the modern school building. Ab- 
solute control of closing throughout the entire swing of 
every door saves untold wear and tear on the doors of 
class and assembly rooms. Perfect silence is accom- 
plished by the separate Norton adjustment which gov- 
erns the final degrees of closing. | 


Where it is desired to hold doors open, the Norton 
Friction Holder Arm functions perfectly without in- 
convenient and unsightly foot levers. A simple pressure 
on the door fixes it open at any predetermined angle, 
where it remains until released by a similar pressure. 
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While every Norton Door Closer carries our two-year 
guarantee, Norton installation inspection service pro- 
vides for the correct adjustment of every closer at the 
time it is installed, so that eight or ten years of trouble- 
free service are quite the usual thing. 


See SWEET’S, pages B 2043-2047 
or write for general catalog 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 


DIVISION OF THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 
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(Concluded from Page 74) 


and inclination to ask why and wither. They 
are gun-shy and they are propaganda-shy, too. 
They are likely to revolt against the cloud- 
burst method of being won over. They resent 
being stampeded; they want to be shown. In 
other words, they ask to be educated, to be 
informed before they are agitated. 

It was my privilege lately to see a city of 
25,000 in the act of being educated by the 
irrigation method, a little at a time, to bond 
itself for school relief by erecting a new build- 
ing for the junior high school. The educational 
method used by citizens and schools may help 
some other city. 

An earlier vote ran big against a bond issue. 
It had been sought by the board of education. 
It left a wake of opposition. Yet it also left 
problems unsolved, congestion indefensible, and 
housing conditions that endangered health and 
safety. What should be done? 

The city was Gloversville, New York. One 
of its citizens to whose family the city owed 
much of its fame as a glove center besides im- 
portant benefactions, a former congressman 
now living most of the time in New York City, 
called a meeting of twenty leading citizens. 
He was Lucius N. Littauer. His meeting led 
to a permanent committee and a campaign of 
slow education by information rather than by 
exhortation. The events which I was permitted 
to observe were the following. 


The campaign had two weeks to run. The 
citizens insisted that the work should be done 
for the public’s children and by the public. The 
members of the board of education frankly 
stated that, while it knew the new building 
would do what they said it would and was 
needed, it was the public’s servant. If the 
parents did not want better conditions after 
learning the alternatives, the elected board 
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economical. 


would wait and do its best with the old building. 
The superintendent, Harry W. Langworthy, 
said he would give facts to anyone and just as 
freely to those who opposed the bond issue as 
to those who favored it. 


The citizens’ committee named a committee 
on explanations, avoiding the term “publicity” 
and the connotation of it. It asked for ques- 
tions. Within ten minutes from the receipt of 
the three first questions the explanation chair- 
man, Albert Aaron, was answering them—and 
they were leading, skeptical questions, too—to 
two assemblies of high-school and upper-grade 
pupils in a way that was published in the two 
daily papers. 

There was a meeting to plan the last days’ 
work. The explanation chairman arranged it 
in the name of the acting chairman, a former 
state senator and now chairman of a flood-relief 
commission. It is obvious that it was good edu- 
cation to have a man of such responsibilities 
serving as chairman, because doubters knew him 
as a man of large affairs accustomed to having 
questions answered by engineers and economists. 
At that dinner conference were several who 
were suspected of being not only lukewarm but 
actually hostile toward the bond issue. “We 
want to face the worst” was the idea. A good 
part of the meeting was given to drawing out 
their questions and the views as to what doubts 
still existed among sincere people. 

“You tell a story that is too good to be 
true” two or three said. They meant that many 
people could not see how a $350,000 addition 
could be built without increasing the tax rate. 
The increased state aid was shown to be a com- 
plete guaranty. “Tell the voters that plainly” 
they said, and of course it was done. 


The mayor said that he felt it necessary to 
have the statements “convincing rather than 


“EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL 


GAKLARD PUBLIC SCACOLS 
DVILDINGS & GROVEDS DEPARTALST 


MILLER @ WARHECKE ARCHITECTS 
Aphiy, ~ 1420 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


moving.” He was seeing about eighty people 
a day in his business. They could be informed 
but he doubted if they could be stampeded. 
His caution was found helpful and the commit- 
tee almost leaned backward to be sure that it 
was giving the voter facts with which to make 
up his own mind. 

To me one of the most interesting of all 
sights in this educational campaign was the 
committee’s meeting with school teachers and 
pupils. Never before had I heard business men 
rely so exclusively upon fact and reason when 
dealing with school folks. Too often speakers 
feel that they must be stirring, eloquent, ir- 
resistible. These Gloversville teachers and chil- 
dren surely felt what they were expected to 
do and be with regard to the bond issue what 
in theory they are with respect to scholastic 
matters. They were supposed to use their 
heads and move fact first. They were requested 
to ask questions and to invite the parents to 
ask questions. It is true they were told that 
they had a special trusteeship because they had 
special knowledge, but the trusteeship was be- 
cause of their knowledge of the community’s 
need and not because they themselves wanted a 
new building. 

As it turned out, the vote was nearly three 
to one for the $350,000 bond issue. From my 
point of view, Gloversville education and 
Gloversville business would have been better otf 
without a new building if not deprived of this 
irrigational. method than with a new building 
obtained by the cloudburst method of “Fall in 
line, vote first and find out why later.” 


—New York City’s share of the state appropria- 
tion for public-school support is $33,723,734. The 
check, which is the largest ever drawn on the state, 
represents an increase of $10,338,664 over last year, 
which had been the record for a single state pay- 
ment. 
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DIRT cant Grind 


into THESE poueee 






AND, dirt, mud . . . g-r-r-ound in 
| by scurrying muddy feet .. . that’s 
what ruins and makes unsightly the 
ordinary floors of corridors and 





class rooms! 


Here are comfortable, quiet floors that keep their 
good looks in spite of harsh treatment. Resilient 
linoleum floors that resist wear as no linoleum has 
ever done before! 


The Sealex Process does it! 


For Bonpep Fioors of Gold Seal Battleship and 
Jaspé Linoleum now have a unique, soil-proof super- 
finish. This improvement is due to the Sealex 
Process perfected by our technical experts—which 
gives to Gold Seal Linoleums qualities never before 
possessed by linoleum. 


Dirt cannot grind into these floors as in 
ordinary linoleum. Grease and liquids cannot 
penetrate them. Even hot fats, fruit juices, ink or 
ammonia, can ke easily removed without leaving 
the least spot or stain. Really, these new-day floors 
are almost as easy to clean as glazed tile. 


Reduces maintenance troubles and costs 


Surface dirt is quickly removed with a damp 
mop. No matter how much a soiled floor is walked 
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on, its surface, when cleaned, is found to be com- 
pletely uninjured . . . still like new! 


Here, then, are linoleums that will keep their 
good looks, with only a fraction of the work once 
required. Cleaning costs are sharply reduced. 
Much longer service will be given. 


Not a mere surface finish 


Unlike a mere surface coat or veneer, the effect 
of the Sealex Process is to penetrate and seal the 
tiny, dirt-absorbing pores of the linoleum. It in- 
creases the durability and preserves the flexibility 
and resilience of the linoleum. Also, it gives depth 
and lustre to the colors without any suggestion of 
glossy slipperiness. 


For new buildings and old 
Schools laying floors in 1928 are fortunate indeed! 
They can have floors possessing advantages un- 
known in the past—by insisting on BonpeD FLoors. 
Write our Department S for full information on 
school floors of battleship and jaspé linoleum, cork- 
composition tile and natural cork tile. 


Bonpep FLoors ComPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers — Engineers — Contractors 


General Office: Kearny, New Jersey 


Distributors in principal cities 
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In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 


ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


Program Clock Systems 


Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. — WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 
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Schools and School Districts 


The validity of an independent school district 
can only be determined in a suit brought by or 
under authority of the state——Tilton v. Day ton In- 
dependent School Dist., 2 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d) 889, Tex. Civ. App. 

School-District Government 

That the combined vote of a high-school board 
and an elementary-school board was 6 to 4 in favor 
of a joint meeting, permitted no inference that a 
majority of the high- -school board favored a joint 
meeting.—Cloverdale Union High School Dist. of 
Sonoma county v. Peters, 264 Pacific Reporter 273, 
Calif. App. 

A high-school board cannot delegate to an ele- 
mentary-school board the power to determine the 
question of a joint meeting.—Cloverdale Union High 
School Dist. of Sonoma county v. Peters, 264 Pacific 
Reporter 273, Calif. App. 

School-District Property 

An oral agreement by two school directors for 
drilling a well, not pursuant to authority given at 
a board meeting, is held not to make the district 
liable (Missouri revised statutes of 1919, § 2164). 
—Miller v. Alsbaugh, 2 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 
208, Mo. App. 

A written agreement subsequent to the drilling 
of a well to issue a school warrant therefor is held 
not to take the place of a written contract required 
before the work was done (Missouri revised stat- 
utes of 1919, § 2164).—Miller v. Alsbaugh, 2 South- 
western Reporter (2d) 208, Mo. App. 

A board of education is held not expressly author- 
ized to require a bond for the construction of a 
school to be conditioned for the benefit of material- 
men or laborers (New York education law, §§ 300 
and 875, subd. 8, as amended by the New York laws 
of 1917, c. 786).—George W. Maltby & Sons Co. v. 
Wade, 227 N. Y. S. 90, 131 Mise. Rep. 143, N. Y. 
Sup. Ss ; 

A materialman could maintain an action on a 
bond issued to a general contractor constructing 
a school, where a bond authorized the materialman 
to sue as though named therein.—George W. Maltby 
& Sons Co. v. Wade, 227 N. Y. 8. 90, 131 Misc. Rep. 
143, N. Y. Sup. 








Under a surety bond, a cause of action for ma- 
terials in constructing a schoolhouse accrued on 
completing the deliveries, though the contract pro- 
vided for partial payments each month.—George W. 
Maltby & Sons Co. v. Wade, 227 N. Y. S. 90, 131 
Mise. Rep. 143, N. Y. Sup. 

A materialman’s cause of action on a bond for 
erecting a schoolhouse could not accrue until the 
city was fully protected on the general contractor’s 
default—George W. Maltby & Sons Co. v. Wade, 
227 N. Y. S. 90, 131 Mise. Rep. 143, N. Y. Sup. 


A contract authorizing a school board’s extension 
of time without liability for delay is held inappli- 
cable to unreasonable delay, justifying the contrac- 
tor’s abandonment of the contract.—John T. Brady 
& Co. v. Board of Education of School Dist. of City 
of New York, 226 N. Y. S. 707, N. Y. App. Div. 


School-District Taxation 

A special election in a school district was con- 
trolled by an act under which it was held as regards 
furnishing the registrar of voters with a list of 
the taxpayers (La. act No. 46 of 1921, ex. sess. 
14).—Gauthier v. Parish School Board of Avoyelles 
Parish, 115 Southern Reporter 479, La. 

A special election in a school district to incur 
a bonded indebtedness of $60,000, is held not void, 
where the valuation of the property according to 
the last preceding assessment was $710,000 (La. 
constitution, art. 14, § 14, subd. f).—Gauthier v. 
Parish School Board of Avoyelles Parish, 115 South- 
ern Reporter 479, La. 


The facts are held to show that a special election 
in a school district to incur bonded indebtedness 
was not held without a registrar’s list of persons 
qualified to vote—Gauthier v. Parish School Board 
of Avoyelles Parish, 115 Southern Reporter 479, La. 

The county commissioners are liable for amounts 
set up in a budget by the board of education for 
purposes prescribed and for further expenditures 
commissioners approve (c. s. supp. 1924, §§ 5464, 
5533, 5605).—Hampton v. Board of Education of 
New Hanover county, 141 Southeastern Reporter 
744, N. C. 

Teachers’ contracts, amounting to less than the 
total of the school budget, are held to be within the 
amount set forth in the budget, though exceeding 
the item allowed for teachers’ salaries (c. s. supp. 
1924, §§ 5464, 5606).—Hampton v. Board of Educa- 
tion of New Hanover county, 141 Southeastern Re- 
porter 744, N. C. 


Teachers 

Where a teacher’s contract is agreed on at a reg- 
ular meeting of the school board, a contract may 
be executed. subsequently and the officers of the 
board may sign it at different times (Calif. politi- 
cal code, $ 1607, subd. 1).—Cloverdale Union High 
School Dist. of Sonoma county v. Peters, 264 Pacific 
Reporter 273, Calif. App. 

A tender of resignation by a teacher under a con- 
tract to teach is not binding on either party until 
accepted by the board assembled as such (West 
Virginia code, c. 45, § 45).—LeMasters v. Board of 
Education of Grant Dist., 141 Southeastern Re- 
porter 515, W. Va. 

A tender of resignation by a teacher under a con- 
tract to teach may be withdrawn at any time before 
its acceptance by the board assembled as such (W. 
Va. code, ec. 45, § 45).—LeMasters v. Board of 
Education of Grant Dist., 141 Southeastern Re- 
porter 515, W. Va. 

Charges against a school principal relating to 
a period not included in an employment contract is 
held properly excluded, in an action for damages 
for dismissal.—Hooper v. Wickes, 263 Pacific Re- 
porter 853, Calif. App. 

A mere showing of charges against a school prin- 
cipal and of an action thereon is held an insufficient 
defense in a principal’s action for damages for dis- 
missal (Calif. political code, § 1609, subd. j).— 
Hooper v. Wickes, 263 Pacific Reporter 853, Calif. 
App. 

NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS DECIDES 
MARION CASE 

The New York State Court of Appeals, in the 
case of Jacob Adriaansen against the board of edu- 
cation of School District ‘No. 1 of the town of 
Marion, in Wayne county, unanimously affirmed a 
decision of the appellate division. 

The court action was brought by the plaintiff as 
a taxpayer of the town of Marion, to enjoin and 
restrain the board of education of the district from 
taxing the plaintiff’s property for the payment of 
the principal. and interest on bids issued by the 
district before the district was enlarged by annexa- 
tion of districts in which the plaintiff’s property 
was located. 

It was argued by the plaintiff that since his 
property was not within the district at the time 
the bonds were voted and issued, and that since the 
order dissolving the district and annexing it to 
the union school district had been made without 
the consent of the voters or of the trustees, the 

(Concluded on Page 81) 
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A Superintendent of 
Schools 


After Using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
Annually for Over 40 Years 


Writes us: “Considering Quality and Convenience Nothing 
has equalled the Holden Covers and this seems 
to me a case where the Best is the Cheapest. 
I value Holden Covers from two viewpoints, 
Hygiene and Economy.” 


This same reasoning applies to All Holden articles 


Repair Kits for mending books 
Portfolios for School exercises 


Report Card Envelopes for Report Cards 


BUY THE BEST—BUY LESS—SAVE MORE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Every feature you should have 
at a cost you can afford 


Settling the schoolroom question may often ap- 
pear a difficult problem. Certain things are abso- 
lutely essential, yet the cost seems prohibitive. 
Yet there is a way out —a way that is sound, 





proven, and practical. 


What you really want in a school is fire-safety, 


comfortable and healthful living condi- 
tions, attractive, inspiring appearance, 
and a sound investment. 

Ambler Schoolhouses meet these re- 
quirements to the letter. They are 
built of fireproof asbestos to give you 
fire-safety at less cost. They are de- 


signed to provide easy heating, good 








lighting, and healthful ventilation. In appear- 
ance, they are a credit to any surroundings — 
architecturally pleasing, 
neatly attractive. 


substantial looking, 


When you buy Ambler buildings, you know in 


Fireproof Asbestos | 


SCHOOLS 





advance just what you will get. You know your 


costs—you are sure that you are com- 
plying with state building codes and 
the standards of leading educators. 
Erection is rapid and simple, we will 
supervise it if you wish. You owe it to 
your community to have the facts 
about Amblers well in mind. Send for 
our new catalog. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
LIBERTY TRUST BLDG., BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 


5 
st “ee sa 


Gymnasium. School, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


H. E. Jones, Arct. 


Sectionfold partition dividing classrooms 
with blackboard panels in doors 


(Concluded from Page 738) 
property was not subject to taxation for the pay- 
ment of the bonds. 

The law applicable to such a situation is that 
property in the territory annexed is liable to assess- 
ment for the payment of bonds and liabilities of 
the municipal corporation or district to which the 
territory is annexed. The fact that persons and 
property in the district annexed may be subject 
to taxation to pay bonds and obligations theretofore 


_voted without having had their voice or vote in 


ereating the liability, does not render the act of 
annexation void. There is no contract between the 
eitizens of a particular municipality and the cor- 
poration that the property within the particular 
territory shall not be taxed for the benefit of an- 
ether municipal corporation or district to which 
it may be annexed. 

The court held that there was no provision of 
the education law which could be construed as in- 
tended to change the common-law rule upon the 
subject, and, therefore, the entire enlarged district 
was liable for the payment of the bonds. The 
decision, which brings the litigation to an end, is 
ef considerable importance to other districts in 
which bonds were issued prior to the annexation 
of other districts under the provisions of the edu- 
eation law. It establishes the legality of the prac- 
tice which has prevailed for many years in such 
districts of taxing the entire property of the dis- 
trict for the payment of the bonds. . 


BUILDING NEWS|2 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


STANDARDIZATION IN THE BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


In 1921, when the Hoover Committee on the 
Elimination of Waste in Industry made its survey 
of the six major industries of the country, it was 
found that the building industry occupied the 
fourth place, with 53 per cent waste. Thirty-four 
Per vent of this waste was charged to management, 
and one of the major causes cited was lack of sim- 
plifi-ation and standardization in materials, meth- 
ods, and machinery. When it is known that 
$5,00,000,000 is expended in construction, some 
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School, 
Thornton, R. I. 


Wm. R. Walker 
& Sons, Arcts. 





idea may be gained of the extent to which this loss 
reduces the country’s income. 

In the course of its study, the committee found 
that a large proportion of this variety is made up 
of slight dimensional differences, of models and 
types which are not markedly dissimilar, but which 
originated in an effort to be a little different. 
Variety is all right in its place, but when carried 
to excess in some directions, it places an unneces- 


For 
Dividing Classt6oms 
and Gymnasiums 


LSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS 
enable the quick division of a 
large room into as many small rooms as 


desired. 


The Gymnasium may be subdivided 
to cope with the varying requirements 
of exercises, games, etc. We frequently 
make doors 20 feet or higher, 3 inches 
thick, to withstand rough usage. Doors 
and hardware made complete at 
our factory and backed by our 
guarantee. 


Write for 40-page Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson 


CorPORATION 
11 East 38th Street New York City 


Offices in all principal cities 


Also manufacturers of rolling partitions 
and school wardrobes 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


sary burden upon the manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, as well as upon the customers. 

The United States Department of Commerce, 
through the division of simplified practice, at- 
tempted to eliminate this waste by directing its 
efforts to the reduction of unnecessary sizes and 
dimensions and other immaterial differences in 
everyday commodities. Safeguards were set up to 
protect the fullest development of individual initia- 


Percentages of Reduction in Variety in Building Field 


Items 
1 Vitrified 
3 Metal 
4 Asphalt 


I Ne oo. 6 6.5616 0 556 055.06654 5600660 ts eee 
i Rough- and smooth-face brick........ccccsscoces 


Common brick 
8 Range boilers 


14 Roofing slates 
16 Lumber 


1j F'Orged tools (C00) HEAGS)... .cccccccccccsccescces 


Eye sizes 


18 Butidera’ HATAWATE (ICEMBS) ... cccccccccccsvccccces 
WORD 6:344e0c060000 se ceeceecees see ceeceeees 
19 Asbestos millboard (sizes and thicknesses)...... 


Asbestos paper (sizes and widths)............... 
21 Brass lavatory and Sink trapS.........0-eeeeeeeee 
Bs 6'5:545.0.0 560003 06h 05000806 
oo a rer rer er ee Terre ri 


25 Hot-water 
26 Steel 
28 Sheet steel 


storage 


29 Eaves trough and conductor pipe..............+. 
30 4 «6©Terne plate (weights) .......cccccscccsscceccccvece 
2 (tile and brick)....6...: 
38 Sand lime, brick (length, width, and height)..... 
3 PRI BEE TEESE DEUS ROE. occ cscs cccceccuesccees 


32 Concrete building units 


5 

4 

45 Grinding wheels 
4 


7 Cut tacks and small cut nails (sizes)............. 


Packing weights 


48 Shovels, spades, ANG SCOOPS.......- .ccrcccccceees 
49 Sidewalk lights (styles) ........ccccscccccscscsves 
PE 5.6 6.65.0.6,6.6. 6 60.866 604 466 65.06.0560.606.040040 680055 
NE 544-568-400 60s 184A 5:4 0.056.609 -5544 6448555464 00.4.0% 


51 Die-head chasers 


BB Steel 


WRU CUNO a 6 65.6600 6. 6.5.5:54.49:5045<00 50% 
UN ya hid 0:0 416 50-0 0N.0 405.0.00 80.056 0:54.050400 0000050 


I EN BION 5.5 6:6 0:nc00 0:6 000:6.0.9:0.00:6.4560-0:4640% 
3 Structural slates for plumbing and sanitation... 


Tee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


52 Staple vitreous china plumbing fixtures.......... 
reinforcing Spirals... ..ccccccccccccccscccces 


57 Wrought-iron and wrought-steel pipe, valves and pipe fittings. 


Sises of valves and fttingS......ccccccccccccceces 
Sizes Of pipe.......ceeccccseccccccrcccccccccsecees 
61 White glazed tile and unglazed ceramic mosaic.. 


71 Turnbuckles 


72 Solid section steel WindOwWS............seeeeeeeees 
(MTOGEE) occ ccccecccccccccccssccccsese 
BANGED (BTAGES) . 0 oc ccccccccccecccccoces 


76 Ash handles 
77 Hickory 
82 Hollow metal doors 
83 Kalamein doors 
87 Forms for concrete 
9) Hack-saw blades 


ribbed-floor construction 


Cl) 7 9 
epkattenkecen 108 52 53 


From To Percentages 
Reductions 
deepest eteiweaes 5 5 92 
esaeeenstase 125 24 81 
(s5Geesaesaade 102 10 90 
(39684645 deo eu 1,351 475 65 
jineetecereuas 75 2 97 
PAW dateewR 44 1 98 
eeeteee oases 130 13 90 
pote eee eEdion 36 20 44 
er ern 827 138 83 
ieGudie owns doe 98 48 51 
kbueeencenees Standard Nomenclature Grades and Sizes 
ere er ee 665 361 46 
baenanieiessiean 120 10 91 
ied areses ea 6.948 5,130 26 
ene Ewe eds 10” 29 q 
sc6abeuswade d« 21 4 81 
is eRee oases 72 16 78 
iSéuneee ae HOD 1,114 76 93 
sae oealsrs alas 120 14 88 
psa eae eases 32 11 66 
eaareeeda eas 1,819 261 85 
ckdaeneeeaees 21 16 24 
Road bacdns cee 9 7 22 
Eeagivaetameas 115 14 88 
paccevaesdiwae 14 3 7 
pie OReberines is 480 143 70 
Cus tdee cue a0 715,200 2,254,400 64 
eeetestceeees 421 182 57 
ranaameeiadeles 23 121 71 
(Seebiaeniweas 5.136 2,178 57 
err errrere eer 80 5 94 
keke eee a ae aks 120 6 95 
BENE Exkeeees 10 2 80 
SG dC4R TARE ove vr 7h 
LeiesGheewanee 441 58 87 
peer siaswees ® 7 4 43 
sdeeuncas coe 20,000 19,238 4 
sede bee CRC RTA 62 49 21 
iisicaeeeaeaws (Shapes, patterns, dimensions, grades, 
grade marks, specifications) 
(epeeere es eeses 248 115 4 
ji abeueced nase 42,877 2,244 9 
b0esswesenees 3 
(eesvonceueeus 11 


Provides for stock items 
Provides for stock items 
a 9 
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| Again—Imperial Sets A New Standard 
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in teachers’ desks. 


best desks for school use. 


Besides our old established line, 


Throughout their many years of service in the school 
field Imperial Desks have been accepted as the Standard 
As you well know, improvements and 
refinements are constantly being made in teachers’ desks. 
Imperial has been concerned only with the newest and 
That is why Imperial has 
established this new high standard for this year. 


which has been im- 
proved upon, we have developed a new line of 30 inch 


This trade mark, on 
all of our desks, is 
your guarantee of serv- 
ice, satisfaction and 
consistent good quality. 


desks. The new 


moderate cost. 


schools. 


Let us send you details and give you the name of our nearest school supply jobber. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY — en Indiana 
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tive and invention, as 
changing trends in business. This was done by 
providing that the simplified practice recommenda- 
tions be subject to review at the end of such period 
as fixed by the industry. A resurvey was conducted 
by a standing committee representing all factors 
in the industry, and through a conference of pro- 
ducers, distributors, and organized users. 

As a result of the resurvey, the percentages of 
reduction in variety have been rather startling, 
especially regarding the application of simplified 
practice in the building and construction field. 
They are as follows: 

The report on the progress of the work during 
the year shows that for the first quarter of 1928, 
there were eight projects handled by the standing 
committee. Of this number, two were revised and 
six reaffirmed. The average degree of adherence 
to the eight projects was 89.18 per cent, based on 
factual surveys. Fifteen projects were reviewed 
during 1927, of which the average degree of ad- 
herence was 82.61 per cent. 

Evidence of the value of simplification to the 
manufacturers and consumers is found in the in- 
creased number of trade associations accepting the 
recommendations. During the first quarter of 1928, 
the number of acceptances increased by 5 per cent, 
bringing the total to 859, while individual accept- 
ances increased 11 per cent, making the total 8,597. 

The contribution which simplification is making 
to the stability and prosperity of American indus- 
try is reflected in the savings which have been pro- 
duced through simplification. Industrial leaders 
estimate the aggregate of the savings at more than 
$500,000,000 a year. Typical annual savings due 
to elimination of unnecessary sizes and dimensions 
of commonplace articles are as follows: 


Typical Annual Savings Due to Elimination of 
Unnecessary Items 


Items Estimated Annual Savings 
POWER WORE 5 io 666858000 si es hedseecnees $1,000,000 
SE MD <0 ib. 0.4.6.0-6:6:5.04.5'500036658.00448.0006-6 2,400,000 
ES. errr rrr re rer er rrr 4,500,000 
BO WOES o.d:6 00000 cctseeccessuedeeses 5,500,000 


The elimination of 60 per cent of the variety in 
sizes in softwood lumber is estimated to have re- 
duced inventories by 4,000,000,000 board feet, thus 
releasing some $200,000,000 of relatively idle capi- 
tal. During the year, the lumber simplification 


program has been given increased impetus through 
the development of grade-marking in cut lumber. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR LARGE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
C. McGinnis, superintendent of schools at 
in a recent report, 


mr. W. 


Revere, Mass., presents the re- 


well as to care for the 


sults of a study of costs for janitor service in 220 
schools in 28 cities. Mr. MeGinnis, in his report, 
makes a strong argument for large school buildings 
on the basis of the cost of janitor service, and 
attempts to prove that a small number of large 
buildings offers better economy in administration 
than a large number of small buildings. In con- 
nection with his study, he finds that the local av- 
erage per-pupil cost for janitor salary service is 
$6.76, while the average salary of janitors is $1,692. 
The median salary is $1,771. 

In a study of the Scranton, Pa., school system, 
it is noted that the total cost of janitor and prin- 
cipal service is much less in a system of large 
buildings. The table below shows the cost of prin- 
cipal and janitor service per pupil in 220 schools 
in 28 cities: 


Cost of Principal and Janitor Service in 220 


Schools 
Median 
Buildings Number  Per-Pupil Cost 

i to 4 f00MIG.... 05 57 $11.06 
5 to & TG0Ms....... 39 8.06 
9 to 1S rooms....... 62 6.21 
13 to 16 rooms....... 34 5.16 
it to ZO roomie. ...... 17 5.07 
Zi to 34 rooms. ...... 8 4.08 


line 


oomy, well built 
desks of plain oak at surprisingly low prices. The old line \ 


The quality construction of Imperial desks is responsible ‘ 
for their appearance and durability. , 
beautiful finishes permit them to be used in the finest \ 

And their long life of trouble-free service makes . 
Imperial desks the logical choice for repeat orders. if 
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contains large, 


now has quartered oak tops and drawer fronts at the same 


Faultless designs and 


Cost of Principal and Janitor Service in Revere 


Per-Pupil Pupils 

Building Number Cost Enrolled 
SN 68 kh 54S) 9 $12.73 322 
WEEIGE. 666 cc cca 9 10.65 305 
Shurtleff ......... 9 10.44 332 
Giri) ie 9 8.58 373 
MCRINIGY 4.0.4... 12 8.37 452 
Bradstreet ....... 13 9.31 461 
DIPOEOY 665.0 0506-5-0>650% 1b s.71 550 
ho 19 7.50 656 
PANGOMD 4054.44 508%5 23 4.98 940 
Revere ..... 26 6.58 940 


Mr. McGinnis shows in these two tables, that the 
cost of principal and janitor service per pupil is 
greatest in the smallest buildings, and that it de- 
creases according to the increase in the size of the 
buildings. Sufficient evidence is given to prove that 
large schools are more economical to operate than 
small schools. 

In another table, Mr. McGinnis gives the annual 
per-pupil cost of janitor service in 16 schools for 
the year ending in June, 1925. 

Annual Per-Pupil Cost of Janitor Service in 


Revere 
Number of 
School Pupils Per-Pupil Cost 
High school......... 1,359 $ 8.93 


(Concluzed cn Page 8&4) 








Cost of Janitor Service in Revere According to Buildings and } 
Number of 


Nchools Janitors 
EEE IBUNE S606 ss Sh Nees oh aw eh ] 
SE NN 6.4.5 FAT ROOD Cae eee 
Achenbach 
Barrows 
Bradstreet 
Garfield 
Howe 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
Mabie 
McKinley 
Pasteur 
Revere 
Roosevelt 
Shurtleff 
Waitt 
Walnut 
Wolcott 


_ 


= 


_ 


~ 


RD mes et et et et eet ee et et et 


Totals 


oo 
Lo 


Number of Janitors 


Weekly Rate Yearly Salary Cost Per Pupil 


$ 44.02 $ 752.78 ee 
250.00 13,022.73 $ 9.01 
36.00 1,875.27 10.25 
38.00 1,979.45 5.17 
48.00 2,500.36 6.27 
37.00 1.927.36 5.31 
53.00 2.760.82 8.63 
72.00 3.750.559 6.84 
86.00 4,479.82 4.10 
32.00 1.666.91 14.75 
48.00 2,300.36 4.23 
34.00 1,771.09 9.57 
938.00 5,104.91 5.06 
34.00 1,771.09 18.07 
34.00 1,771.09 5.06 
38.00 1,979.45 12.53 
35.00 1,823.18 6.10 
67.00 3,490.09 5.80 
81. 084.02 $54,927.31 $136.75 
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Adjustaplex 
Model No. 627 


The movable ‘“Adjustaplex’’ permits 
flexible seating arrangements for 
group instruction. Easy to adjust. 
Easy to sweep. Kundtz Eclipse 
construction makes them practically 
indestructible. Crystal finish. 
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Steel Combination 
Stationary 
Model No. 301 
Built into this model are all the 
requirements of school equipment, 
beauty, stability and economy which 
mean graceful design, sturdy con- 
struction and low maintenance cost. 


Combination Adjustable 
Model No. 200 


The Kundtz adjustable type of desk 
is probably the most practical type 
of school Senenene because of the 
ability to care for students of various 
sizes. Adjustment is extremely simple. 
Metal parts finished in black enamel. 


Single Pedestal 


Study Top- Adjustable 
Model No. 876 

Study top instead of book space. 

Used in study halls and particu- 

larly adaptable in schools using 

platoon system. Kundtz Crystal 

finish and sturdy construction. 


& 








BUY EN JULY 
-~avoid Delay 


EW school furniture will mean greater 
efficiency. Take delivery at once — late 


1e 
is 


1€ 
rt 
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Auditorium Chair 
Model No. 11D 


The graceful, modern design of this 
auditorium chair is beautiful, yet 
simple, and allows for easy cleaning. 
The design of the back and seat are 
ideal for comfortable seating. Furn- 
ished with or without tablet arm. 


Single Pedestal Adjustable 
Model No. 801 

A single pedestal adjustable desk. Easy 

to sweep around. Beautiful Kundtz 

crystal finish. Extra large base. Easiest 

desk to adjust. Correct posture assured. 


orders cause disappointment. 


(> BESUR Eesti itt 


and chairs. Note beautiful finish in panelabove. 


Adjustable 
Steel Desk and Chair 
Model No. 404 
Kundtz Eclipse adjustable desks are 
level at all times. Swivel seat allows 
correct posture at any angle. All 


Kundtz desks are equipped with the 
new Kundtz noiseless desk stop. 


Single Pedestal Stationary 
Model No. 851 
Companion desk to No. 801 and 
especially satisfactory in high schools 
and in certain college classrooms. 
Like all new Kundtz Eclipse desks, 
has Kundtz Crystal Finish. 


Tablet Arm Chair 
Model No. 702 


The latest design in tablet arm chair, 
adjustable to fit the student, movable 
for group instruction, rigidly con- 
structed. The new “‘Crystal’’ finish 
will withstand the severe use to which 
movable school furniture is subjected. 


Kundtz Eclipse 
Portable Chairs 
Model No. 115 


The woods used are finest obtainable 
All face veneers are of Birch. Backs 
housed into a solid 3 inch bent top 
rail, also into the legs. The seat is of 
5-ply laminated construction +2" thick. 
Bent legs eliminate all cross grain. 
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Assembly Seating 


The features of No. 251 are so distinctly 


favorable in its type as to make it a class by 
itself. 


Its continuous back, serpentined: to 


comfortable curves, covers the necessity of 
reinforced glued tenons or dowels. The 
folding seat, frictioned, is dadoed to steel 
arm supports—avoiding a glued framed- 
up construction. It is frictioned to prevent 
noise and does not hit the back when fold- 
ed. The shape and thickness of the legs 
overcome splitting or chattering over the 
When folded, these chairs stand 


alone with the feet on the floor. They are 
sturdy, 


comfortable and good-looking 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 











(Concluded from Page 82) 


Achenbach ......... 165 10.40 
Barrows ........... 330 5.20 
Bradstreet ......... 367 6.73 
MN Foss 66.9 Susy laosiveca 262 9.43 
BOE bose cscs sees 544 5.93 
IE 66.4N aac Sass 1,011 4.14 
I 6:68 505.68 CHa 123 13.43 
) a. ee 469 4.84 
WE Ak siccca dees 157 10.93 
pe eee 954 5.02 
MOUNOTENE occ ces es 53 33.36 
MNGNE nec cccscs 332 S47 
EE 55 .3,4.44¢4 a dod- sto 164 9.84 
WHOIIEIG 6icc ec ccavn 290 6.10 
Wolcott ....... 957 3.59 


Still another table shows that the cost of janitor 
service was greatest in the smallest buildings for 
the year ending February, 1927. 

In the final table, Mr. McGinnis shows the rela- 
tionship between the size of school and the per- 
pupil, cost of teaching. 

Relation Between Size of School and Per-Pupil 


Cost 
Number of Annual Per-Pupil 
School | Teachers Salary Cost 
Roosevelt ...... 4 $ 5,400 $55.10 
WVGIUE 6 608sas 6 8,000 50.63 
EE 6:55:56: 6-354, 28 40,930 40.56 
a 43,360 39.71 


Building News 
THE EVALUATION OF JANITORIAL SERV- 
ICE IN A SMALL SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Mr. Arthur E. Warren, supervising principal of 
the high school at Greene, N. Y., was recently asked 
to effect a reorganization of the janitorial staff of 
the school system. In connection with the problem, 
Mr. Warren prepared a questionary for the purpose 
of determining what lines of service may be actually 
expected of a janitor in the performance of his 
duties. 

In using the results of the study, Mr. Warren 
found that there are several ways in which the 
questionary may be used to advantage. 

First, it may be used as a means of determining 
how much work a janitor may reasonably be ex- 
pected to do. 

Second, it may be used as a means of enlighten- 
ing the board as to the amount of which the janitor 
ought to do. 

Third, it may be used as a test of the general 
intelligence and ambition of an applicant for a 
janitorial position. 


The results of the study are set forth in the fol- 
lowing data: 


A Questionary for the Evaluation of Janitorial 
Service in Small School Systems 
: 1. As a general rule, janitors should be about 25, 
30, 40, 50, 60, 70 years old. 


2. Observable defects such as bad eyesight, loss of 


arm, hand, leg, etc., should disbar a man from jani- 
torial service. Yes. No. 

3. Sweeping 

-@) Recitation rooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times each week. 

b) Study halls should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

c) Elementary classrooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 times each week. 

d) Science laboratories should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 

é) Principal’s office should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times each week. 

J) Teachers’ restrooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 

g) Corridors should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

h) Locker rooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

i) Physical-training office should be swept 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 times each week. 

j) Stairways should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

k) Library should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times each 
week. 

1) Cloakrooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

m) Cooking rooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times each week. 

n) Sewing rooms should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

0) Training classroom should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 
p) Agricultural room should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
times each week. 
a) Grade toilets (boys) should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 

r) Grade toilets (girls) should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 

8) Boiler room should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

t) Fan room should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

u) Sidewalks should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, times 
each week. 

v) Gymnasium floor should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times weekly, biweekly, monthly. 

w) Gallery floor should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
weekly, biweekly, monthly. 

@) Platform should be swept 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
weekly, biweekly, monthly. 


4. Classroom furniture and fixtures should be dusted 
yearly, monthly, weekly, daily. 


a 


5. Floors should be mopped yearly during the three 
vacations, or monthly, weekly, daily. 

6. Floors should be oiled annually during the three 
vacations, or monthly, weekly, daily. 

7. Flags should be raised and lowered daily, weekly, 
monthly or yearly. 


o 





5. Woodwork and furniture should be polished daily, 
weeny: monthly during the three vacations, or an- 
nually. 


9. Windows should be washed daily, weekly, month- 
ly during the three vacations, or annually. 

10. Lavatories should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 
each week. 

Toilet bowls should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times 
each week. 

Toilet seats should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 
each week. 

Urinals should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times each 
week. 


5 times 
5 times 


11. Blackboards should generally be washed 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 times each week. 

12. Blackboard erasers should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 times each week. 

13. Chalk trays should be cleaned 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times each week. 

14. Metal fixtures (door plates, handles, door 
knobs, electric switch plates, water faucets, etc.) 
should be cleaned annually, during vacations, monthly, 
weekly, daily, never. 

15. Drinking fountains should be cleaned daily, 
twice each week, weekly, monthly, annually, never. 

16. Garbage from the domestic-science room should 
be disposed of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 times per week. 

17. . Wastebaskets should be emptied 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
times each week. 

18. A minimum temperature of 40, 50, 60, 65, 68, 
70, 72 deg. should be maintained in the building. 

19. Ashes should be disposed of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
times each week. 

20. Boiler flues should be cleaned daily, weekly, 
biweekly, monthly, yearly. 

21. The ventilating fan should be turned on ordi- 
narily twice each day, daily, weekly, monthly, annually, 
never. 

22. Ventilating apparatus should be oiled daily, 
weekly, monthly, annually. 

23. Underline the repairs the janitor should be ex- 
pected to make: window shades, electric fixtures, door 
locks, tools, replace broken glass, window cords, broken 
seats, clocks, pencil sharpeners. 

24. Underline clerical duties the janitor should be 
expected to perform: measure, check, and sign receipts 
for janitorial supplies; make requistions to be signed 
by the principal; take yearly inventory of all supplies 
and tools on hand, read electric and water meters, 
report fuel on hand, repairs needed. 

25. The janitor should keep a record of room tem- 
perature. Yes. No. 

26. Underline tasks the janitor should perform: 
remove rubbish from the yard, cut grass and weeds, 
sweep sidewalks and steps, shovel snow from sidewalks 
and steps, trim trees and shrubs. 

27. The janitor should ring the school bell in the 
morning and at noon. Yes. No. 

28. The janitor should be responsible for the proper 
care of the system of clocks and fire gong. Yes. No. 

29. The janitor should replenish toilet supplies 
(paper, towels, soap) twice each day, daily, twice each 
week, weekly. 

30. The janitor should adjust the adjustable seats 
and desks to fit the children. Yes. No. 


(Concluded on Page 86) 
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Peterson Furniture 
fer Laboratory and Library 


NeSOUR SCHOOL IS BUILT FOR TO-MORROW’S NEEDS— IT 
betst SHOULD BE EQUIPPED IN LIKE MANNER. For over thirty- 


seven years Peterson’s skilled craftsmen have been assembling Laboratory and 





Library equipment of quality—equipment which has given satisfactory service 
under the severe tests of hard daily usage. Their pride of workmanship combined 
with the best of materials and modern methods assure the Schools of today the 


ultimate in service for years to come. 







¥ 
1135 STUDENT'S BIOLOGY 
TABLE, a double-duty lab- i 
oratory and recitation table, where 
it is preferable to have students 
face one way. 


READING TABLE cf 
; L-5060 improved construction, 
assuring absolute rigidity — legs 

equipped with cast brass sockets. 


939 STUDENT’S CHEMICAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL TABLE. A 
dual-purpose laboratory table. Ample 
storage space for sixteen students—Open 
spaces below provide knee room when in 
use, 





PETERSON SERVICE 


A Department is maintained to 
furnish suggestions and give esti- 
mates on new installations or add- 
ed equipment. Just send a rough 
sketch of the rooms you wish to 
furnish.—This is, of course, with- 
out obligation on your part. 





L-5042 MAGAZINE . 
, spe- ae r ee : 

ially desi d for the chil- TS eee. : , ms - 

avons dentetmneeh of an Li- W rite for these catalogues: aie , L-5130 daaak ter thee cae 

brary with all the necessary devices for 


brary. It has five compart- 
ments of various sizes. LABORATORY CATALOG No. 14-N the charging system. 
LIBRARY CATALOG No. 15-N 


RR, LEONARD PETERSON & CO.,, Inc. 


[ () Office and Factory 
: 1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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Prepare Lessons in Advance; Expose When Needed 


Picture a blackboard that works like a giant book 
—four “leaves” of eight “pages”—giving the teacher 
eight individual blackboards on which to write 
exercises and test questions. Eighty-four square 
feet of blackboard space, convenient to handle 
and display to the class! This efficient, swinging 
blackboard is saving time and improving teaching 
conditions in thousands of schools throughout the 
nation. The photograph shows an Alternator in- 
stalled behind the teacher’s desk. 


tests need not be exposed to the scholars until the 
proper time. To swing the boards in any position, the teacher 
merely gives a gentle push. The boards move freely, and stand 
in place at any angle where stopped. 


The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher to keep 
lessons from ‘day to day. It is easy to handle, as there is noth- 
ing to lift. And there is nothing to get out of order, for the 
patented swinging device always works perfectly! The cost is 
amazingly low. Write for Catalog A-3. 


To the right in the photograph you will note the panels of a 
Miller School Wardrobe—also made by the makers of The 
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With the Alternator, the teacher may prepare 
her blackboard lessons in advance and thus save 
time during the school period. The lessons and 


(Concluded from Page 84) 

31. It should be the janitor’s job to keep inkwells 
filled. Yes. No. 

32. Janitors must either keep the temperature above 
freezing at all times or turn the water off at night. 
Yes. No. 

33. The janitor should arrange to be in the school 
building at noon hour on school days to supervise those 
who bring their dinner with them. Yes. No. 

34. The janitor should be required to clean up 
after sick children. Yes. No. 

35. The janitor should be required to lock the 
building after evening entertainments or other per- 
formances. Yes. No. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AND SCHOOL PROPERTY 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report in which it shows that 
the public-school property of the state used for 
elementary and secondary education was appraised 
at a total value of $93,892,671 with the close of 
the school year of June, 1927. This is an increase 
of 10 per cent, or $9,350,843 over the previous 
year. Comparing the value of school property for 
the same purpose five years previous, it is noted 
that the present figure is two and two thirds 
greater than that of 1921-22. Then, school property 
was valued at $35,268,970; now, it is $93,892,671. 

The increase in the value of the school property 
has been partly due to the stimulation afforded by 
the state in providing the three special building 
funds of $5,000,000 each. These funds have enabled 
the county boards of education to borrow money 
for the erection of buildings with not less than 
five rooms, at a rate of interest not always ob- 
tainable by local bond issues. 

The report shows that, at the close of the school 
vear 1926-27, there was a total of 6,529 school- 
houses in which instruction was given to all chil- 
dren, white, colored, Indian, enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state. 

The aggregate number of schoolhouses used for 
school purposes increased from 1904-05 to 1918-19, 
when there were 8,239 in use. Since that time, 
schoolhouses have decreased each successive year 
due to the consolidation of small schools and the 
abandonment of the small schoolhouse. 

The study shows that it is in the rural white 
schools that the greatest amount of consolidation 
is being effected. There are now 3,763 schoolhouses 
for rural white children, where in 1918-19, the 
year during the period from 1904-05 to the present 
when there was the greatest number, there were 


Alternator. 





5,532. In other words, there are now 1,769 fewer 
schoolhouses in use for rural white children than 
there were in 1918-19. 

The number of schoolhouses used by colored chil- 
dren remains at about the same figure from year to 
year. As a matter of fact, there has been a slight 
increase in number since 1904-05, although there 
are not quite as many as there were in 1917-18 
and in 1921-22. 

In 1926-27, the average value of school property 
per schoolhouse was $14,380; in 1919-20, it was 
$3,009, and in 1904-05 it was only $432. The 
average value per schoolhouse used for the white 
race was $20,561 in 1926-27, whereas in 1919-20 
it was only $3,903. The average of colored-school 
property per schoolhouse increased from $978 in 
1919-20 to $3,898 in 1926-27. The study shows 
quite conclusively that there are a few schoolhouses 
in the state with small values attached to them. 
At the rate of increase in value within the past 
several years, it will not be long until the small 
schools will have disappeared, and in their places 
modern structures will be found. 

The data gives by races the comparison between 
rural and city schools on three items. The 3,763 
rural schoolhouses in use in 1926-27 by white chil- 
dren were appraised at $45,501,416, or $12,092 


NOCUEUEEUAUEDEEEUAUCNDEDEEAOOUEEUTAOUEEEUNEEEEUAGEUEOAUUEE UNE GOUEENOEUUA DS ECT AD EURO UENCE UEP EEUU ONES 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PLANT 


The United States Bureau of Education, 
in a recent bulletin, shows that the total 
number of school buildings in the country 
has decreased from 258,859 in 1925, to 256,- 
104 in 1926. The decrease is attributed to 
the replacement of one-room schools by con- 
solidated schools, since the number of one- 
room schools has decreased from 166,000 to 
161,521 during the year, and 687 consoli- 
dated schools have been added. 

The value of school property, as estimated 
by the Bureau has increased from $4,252,- 
328,000 to $4,676,603,539 from 1925 to 1926. 
Of this sum, $3,567,213,562 is the value of 
sites and buildings, while the remainder of 
the total value is in equipment, such as fur- 
niture, apparatus, and libraries. The aver- 
age value of school property per pupil en- 
rolled is $189. 
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K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 
123 West 8th St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


each. The 344 city schoolhouses, on the other hand, 
were valued at $38,943,528, or $113,208 per school- 
house. 

Nearly three fourths of the school enrollment 
is in rural systems, whereas only 52 per cent of 
value of school property is located in rural see- 
tions of the state. The average value of a rural 
schoolhouse for the white race in 1926-27 is about 
the average value a city schoolhouse was in 1904-05. 

The same disparity exists between rural and city 
schools for the colored race. The average rural 
school of today, 1926-27, however, is not yet equal 
in value to the city schools of 1904-05. The total 
value of school property used for the colored race 
is $9,447,727, more than the value of all school 
property of 1913-14. The value of rural property 
only used by the colored race is nearly as much as 
the total value of all school property in 1906-07. 

Of the 6,529 schoolhouses in use in the state there 
are 25,369 classrooms, an average of about four 
classrooms to the school building. This is evi- 
dence that there are yet many small buildings. 
In the 4,107 white schools there were 19,712 class. 
rooms, and in the 2,422 colored schools there were 
5,657 classrooms. In other words, the average 
white-school building contained five classrooms and 
the average colored schoolhouse contained two 
classrooms. 

The average value per classroom in the rural 
white schools is $3,081; whereas in the city white 
systems, the average value per classroom is $7,877, 
more than twice as much. 

For the colored race, the difference between the 
value per classroom in rural and city systems is 
even more pronounced. The average rural class- 
room is’ appraised at $952, whereas a city class- 
room is valued at $4,059, more than four times 
as much. 

On an average there are 29 white pupils per 
classroom in all the schools of the state. The 
number is practically the same for rural and city 
schools. For the colored schools, the number of 
pupils enrolled per classroom is 45 for the 
state, 44 for the rural systems, and 48 for the 
city schools. Only 67 per cent of the colored en- 
rollment is in average daily attendance. 

Asheville ranks first among the eight largest 
cities of the state in the value of school property 

(Concluded on Page 88) 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


This is the H-W Eclipse 
Adjustable Desk Set, a strong 
and easily adjusted unit built 


for service. 





A SIMPLE, YET POSITIVE ADJUSTMENT! 


ERE is a strong, rigid school desk with a wide range: adjustment that is simple, 
yet positive. The wedge-chair adjustment and the vise-clamp adjustment for | 
the desk cannot possibly loosen or work down. If you are looking for a strong, easily 
adjusted desk with nothing to break, get out of order, or cause you trouble, this | 
Heywood-Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable desk set will fill your requirements. 


More than 10,000 sets of this type are in use in the Panama Canal Zone and 

over 50,000 in the city of Boston alone. Surely such tremendous and continued 

orders amply prove that this Heywood-Wakefield desk is built 

to serve long and satisfactorily. May we tell you more 
about it? 





The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


e 
Lywood - 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 





Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street 

Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 

Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 

Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 

Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building 


Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 


San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O'Fallon Streets 
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per child enrollment with $485.66. High Point is 
lowest in the group of cities in this respect, with 
$181.77 per-capita value of school property. Each 
of the cities in this group save one, Wilmington, 
has a million or more dollars invested in school 
property for the white race. Asheville and 
Winston-Salem, each has over three and a half 
million of dollars’ worth of school property for 
white children. 

In the second group of cities, Salisbury and 
Gastonia are in the million-dollar class. In this 
group Salisbury has the largest amount, $371.79, 
invested per child enrolled. Henderson has the 
least total amount invested and the least amount 
based on pupils enrolled. 

In the third group, Hickory, with a per-capita 
investment of $583.94 was the highest, and Shelby, 
with $129.59 per-child investment, was lowest. 

The report, in brief, shows that there has been 
a rapid increase in the value of school property 
in the state during the past few years. Bigger 
and better, modern and well-equipped school struc- 
tures are taking the place of the small one-, two-, 
and three-room schools built during the days of 
Aycock. At the same time, there still remains a 
great difference in per-capita investment of school 
property both in rural and city systems. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Scotia, N. Y. Construction work has been he- 
gun on the high-school building. It is expected the 
building will be ready for use in September. 

—San Diego, Calif. The voters of the city re- 
cently approved a bond issue of $2,313,000 for the 
improvement of the school plant. The proceeds of 
the bonds will be used for elementary- and h gh- 
school construction, and for the purchase of the 
state college site. 

—Greenville, N. C. The contract has_ been 
awarded for the erection of the first unit of the 
new school for negroes. A large addition, including 
an auditorium and gymnasium, is being erected for 
the high school. 

—Waterloo, N. Y. Construction work has been 
started on a new school, to cost $396,000. The 
building is being erected from plans prepared by 
Architect C. C. Ade of Rochester. 

—Construction work has been started on the new 
school at Roslyn, N. Y. The building, which is 
entirely fireproof, will contain an auditorium-gym- 
nasium, and will cost $190,000. 


It has taken over a quarter of a century to build our organization, to 
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SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 
SELECTED BY 15,000 SCHOOLS! 


The experience of the Sheldon organization in equipping over 15,000 
schools and colleges insures a product that is perfected in detail of 
design for pedagogic efficiency and of construction for durability and 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


—Hempstead, N. Y. Two elementary schools will 
he erected, at a cost of $500,000. Mr. Ernest Sibley, 
Palisade, N. J., is the architect. 

—Asworth, Ga. Bonds in the amount of $45,000 
have been issued for the erection of two schools in 
consolidated districts of Cobb county. Of this 
amount, $25,000 is for a school in the town of 
Elizabeth. 

—Bonds in the amount of $20,000 have been voted 
for a new school at Olive Springs, Ga. 

—Bonds in the amount of $10,000 and $15,000 
have been sold for the consolidated schools at Black- 
wells and Mountain View, Ga. 

-At Talbotton, Ga., the voters approved a bond 
issue of $30,000 for a new school. 

—An analysis of the acoustical conditions in the 
gymnasium-auditorium of the Roosevelt School, 
Kenosha, Wis., was recently completed by the build- 
ing engineer. On the basis of the Sabine formula 
for reverberation, the results of the analysis were 
as follows: 

Empty room—reverberation equals 5.0 seconds. 

Average audience, 200—reverberation equals 2.8 
seconds. 

Maximum audience, 628-—reverberation equals 1.5 
seconds. 

The optimum for a room of this volume— 
(124,000 cu. ft.) is 1.4 seconds. 

The optimum is, therefore, reached with a maxi- 
mum audience. Under average conditions, however, 
the reverberation is excessive and hearing will be 
difficult. 

The use of Type B Celotex acoustic material upon 
which we have a proposal and upon which the low 
bid is based will give the following results: 

Empty room—reverberation of 2.5 seconds. 

Two hundred audience—reverberation of 1.8 
seconds. 

Four hundred audience—reverberation of 1.4 
seconds. 

The report included an estimate of the cost of 
the proposed acoustical treatment of the room, 
which is $2,356, with an allowance of $500 for 
materials, making a net additional cost of $1,856. 

—Construction work has been begun on a new 
high school at Juneau, Alaska, to cost $100,000. 
The building will be erected from plans prepared 
by Architects Thomas, Grainger, and Thomas, and 
will be completed in September, 1928. 

Cambridge, Mass. The committee on municipal 
finance has voted to approve a petition of the mayor 
and the city council that the city be authorized to 


develop the trained personnel, and to perfect the details of construc- 
tion, finish, and auxiliary fittings. 

The resources of the Sheldon organization are at your command to 
help you plan the selections and arrangements of equipment for your 
laboratory, home economics, and vocational departments. 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and Vocational Furniture 
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borrow $2,000,000 for the construction of school 
buildings. Under the bill, $1,500,000 is to'be bor- 
rowed outside the debt limit, and $500,000 within 
the limit. 


—More than a million dollars have been spent 
annually in Alabama during the past ten years, 
for the repair and construction of rural-school 
luildings. State aid was increased by the last 
legislature from $3,000 to $5,000 per county, and 
county high schools were made eligible for aid in 
the purhase of standard equipment and making 
repairs to buildings, on the same basis as rural 
schools. 

A division of architecture has been established, 
which is charged with the responsibility of draft- 
ing plans and supervising the construction of build- 
ings. Where state aid is given for the erection of 
buildings, it is required that deeds be made to the 
state in fee simple, and that contracts be written 
and accompanied by bond. Equipment must 
purchased by or through the board. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. Plans have been completed 
for a 32-room grade school to be erected within 
the near future. The building will house 1,500 stu- 
dents and will be erected at a cost of $800,000. 


—Pasadena, Calif. The board of education has 
appropriated $65,000 for the remodeling and en- 
largement of the high-school auditorium. 

—Springfield, Mo. The position of supervisor of 
buildings and grounds has been created, with the 
appointment of Mr. W. H. Ipsen to the office. Mr. 
Ipsen has had 25 years of experience in building 
construction and was for several years in the build- 
ing contracting business. As supervisor of build- 
ings and grounds for the schools, he will have 
charge of the work formerly handled by the building 
committee and the superintendent of schools. 


—Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, Nebr., has 
presented to the school board the results of a survey 
of the school plant. The superintendent finds that 
the Omaha schools will need an expenditure of 
$1,000,000 within the next 5 years for new buildings 
and sites, in order to care for the increased growth 
of the schools. 


—Supt. William J. O’Shea of New York City, 
in his annual report, discusses the increases in the 
building program of the board of education during 
the last year. Two high schools and ten buildings 
for elementary schools, providing sittings for 4,546 
high-school students, were erected. Exclusive of 

(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Thirty-three years ago we designed and built 
the first complete set of apparatus for individ- 
ual laboratory work in physics. Since then our 

resources have been devoted exclusively to the de- 
velopment and improvement of Harcourt Labora- 
tory Equipment for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 


General Science. 


STANDARD 


FOR 


modern ways of science teaching needs it. 
fe, Write for a copy. 

% You are cordially invited to visit our New 
York showroom at 70 Fifth Avenue and 
our plant at 79 Amherst Street, Cambridge 
(adjoining Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology), when next in New York or 
Boston. L. E. Knott Apparatus Company. 


EDUCATION 


SINCE 1895 
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the cost of the sites, the expense involved in the 
construction of the buildings was $8,266,361. 

Supt. O’Shea also shows that 25 schools were 
under construction, plans and specifications ap- 
proved for the John Adams High School, and 10 
additional elementary schools, and plans were in 
preparation for 24 additional projects at the close 
of the school year 1927. The schools had an average 
daily register of 996,343, and an average daily at- 
tendance of 925,664. 

—A new senior high school was occupied at 
Oneida, N. Y., on April 17. The building cost 
$350,000, exclusive of the site and equipment. 

—Solvay, N. Y. School District No. 2 recently 
has voted to purchase three acres of land near the 
high school, as a site for a new grade school. 

—Watertown, N. Y. The citizens recently ap- 
proved a bond issue of $1,000,000 for new school 
construction. The program calls for two junior 
high schools, at a cost of $680,000; a new elemen- 
tary school, to cost $225,000, and an addition to 
another school, to cost $100,000. All of these build- 
ings will be completed and in use by September, 
1929. 

—New York, N. Y. Twelve new school buildings, 
with over 17,500 sittings, will be added to the 
school facilities in September. The structures, which 
are in process of completion, include two high 
schools and ten elementary schools. 

—Buffalo, N. Y. The school board has asked the 

city council to include in the coming sale of bonds, 
$1,000,000 to cover school improvements previously 
approved by the board. ; 
Mr. S. H. Little of Morristown, N. J., has 
appealed to the supreme court of the state to pre- 
vent the floating of a bond issue of $400,000 for 
the erection of a new high school. The state board 
of education had previously refused to interfere 
with the bond issue. Mr. Little, in his complaint, 
pointed out that of the 759 students enrolled in the 
high school, more than 300 are from outside dis- 
tricts, and that these students cost the district 
$6,800 annually. He held that no law authorized 
the school board to provide school facilities for non- 
resident students. 

—Boston, Mass. A public investigation of the 
payment by the city of $85,865 for a piece of real 
estate in Roxbury, assessed at $57,500, has been 
begun. School and city officials were present at 
the initial hearing. The land, which was purchased 
for an intermediate school, comprised about 80,600 





sq. ft. It is reported that the owner had secured 
title to the property for $25,000. 

—The voters of Hempstead, N. Y., recently ap- 
proved an appropriation of $750,000 for a high 
school at Valley Stream. 

—By a vote of 367 to 128, a bond issue of 
$150,000 was recently approved at Cooperstown, N. 
Y. The proceeds of the bond issue will be used for 
the erection of a gymnasium and additions to the 
present building. 

—The Hendrick Hudson High School at Montrose, 
N. Y., was recently dedicated with a suitable pro- 
gram. The building, which cost $334,000, provides 
accommodations for 760 students and 28 teachers. 

—Supt. Walter Schwalge has announced that 
construction work will be started immediately upon 
a four-story fireproof school building at Long 
Island,, N. Y. The building will form an additional 
unit of the present high-school plant. 

—Houston, Tex. The voters of the city recently 
approved a bond issue of $4,000,000, the proceeds 
of which will be used for the erection of buildings, 
additions to present structures, the purchase of 
additional grounds, and permanent equipment. The 
voters also approved an increase of seven cents in 
the maintenance tax, to be used for increasing the 
salaries of teachers and other employees. 

—Middletown, N.J. An issue of $18,000 in 4.5- 
per-cent school bonds was recently purchased by 
the teachers’ pension and annuity fund at par. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the purchase 
of additional land adjoining the high school at 
Leonardo, to be used for an athletic field and for 
additional buildings. 

—A high school, costing $200,000, has been com- 
pleted at Palatine, Ill. 

—The citizens of Sacramento, Calif., recently 
voted on a school-bond issue of $2,716,000 for new 
schools. The proceeds of the bonds will be used 
for new elementary schools to cost $666,000, high 
schools to cost $1,530,000, and junior colleges to 
cost $520,000. 

The building program is based on a_ thorough 
study of the needs of the city-school system begun 
more than two years ago, and continued during 
the past few months by Dr. J. B. Sears, of Stan- 
ford University. It is expected that the expendi- 
tures for these new buildings will be spread over 
a period of four years. 

Penn Yan, N.Y. At a recent election, the 
voters defeated a proposition to purchase a site by 





206 votes. It was agreed that a crowded condition 
exists in the school, but it was the opinion of the 
citizens that the school system owns sufficient land 
upon which a school building might be erected. 

A proposition to raise another $5,000 to make up 
a deficit in the school budget was also defeated 
by the voters. 

—A new high school was dedicated in the Sher- 
man school district at Seth, W. Va., on April 2. 
Mr. R. E. Langfitt, state supervisor of high schools, 
was present and spoke as a part of the program. 


THE PROGRESS OF SCHOOL-BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 

The building of city schools is proceeding on a 
large scale, according to the Bureau of Education, 
but it is still not keeping up with the needs of 
a steadily increasing attendance. 

The Bureau shows that of the 404 cities of 10,000 
or more population reporting to the education de- 
partment, 281 erected new buildings at an expendi- 
ture of $245,811,715, or an average of $874,755 for 
each city. If the cities reporting had averaged the 
same, there would have been expended in cities of 
this size within the two-year period, $468,502,650. 
Out of the $245,811,715, there were erected 432 ele- 
mentary-, 165 junior-high, and 127 senior-high-school 
buildings, or a total of 724 buildings, at an average 
cost of $339,519. If the cities not reporting ex- 
pended a similar amount, 1,380 new buildings 
would have been erected in the cities of, 10,000 or 
more population. 

Although millions of dollars are being expended 
each year on school buildings, there are still many 
children who are attending on part time. Many 
pupils attend school in basement rooms and porta- 
bles, while others are required to sit in poorly 
lighted and badly ventilated classrooms. 

The demand for more school buildings has arisen 
not only because of a natural growth in population 
but because a larger proportion of pupils remain 
in school longer. The high-school enrollment has 
gone forward at such a rapid pace that few cities 
have been able to provide adequate accommodations 
for their secondary-school enrollment. 

It is noted that the type of school buildings is 
improving. In many cities, the new elementary 
schools include gymnasiums, auditoriums, play- 
grounds, shops, and libraries, thus meeting the 
needs of the city child today. 
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Safe. comfortable 


Two seating arrangements are 
available in this large school 
bus (shown at right) making it 
adaptable for large and small 
children. Seats run down the 
center and along both sides. 








The bus at right is on 140 
inch wheelbase chassis— 
an ideal school bus where 
large numbers of children 
do not have to be carried. 


Built by Motor Coach 
Division of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. 
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The intermediate size bus 
at the left has the conven- 
tional longitudinal seats 
with center aisle. Wheel- 
base is 165 inches. 
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A Complete Line of Complete Buses to 
Fit the Needs of Any School Trans- 
portation System—Dependably 
and at Low Cost 


Authorities on school transportation see 
in the improved line of Graham Brothers 
School Buses typification of the ideals 
they have been seeking in school bus 
appearance. 


Attractiveness of line, color and propor- 
tion result from the builder’s apprecia- 
tion of the importance of appearance and 
the fact that body and chassis are designed 
and built as a complete unit. 


Six cylinder engines, 4-wheel brakes 
(Lockheed hydraulic), 4-speed transmis- 
sions in all types assure that certainty of 
performance for which Graham Brothers 
School Buses are known everywhere. 


See them... . Ride in them... . Let 
your local Dodge Brothers Dealer explain 
their superior safety and comfort.... 
Buy them with absolute confidence in 
their operating economy. 
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Optional arrangements of seats down the center of the 

large bus are available. Where large numbers of small 

children are carried longitudinal seats are arranged 

back to back (as above). For larger children cross 
seats are recommended (as below). 
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Graham Brothers School Buses are built, complete with 
bodies, at prices ranging from $1795 up, f. o. b. Detroit. 


BROTHERS 


BUSES 


Sold by 
Dodge Brothers 
Dealers Everywhere 
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KIMBALL LABORATORY FURNITURE (Service guaranteed} 


For several decades Kimball cabinet work has been noted 
for its superiority and has included many forms of con- 
struction necessary in the manufacture of pianos, pipe 
organs, phonographs, and reed organs. Quality of mate- 
rial and soundness of methods and workmanship are 


specific purpose. 


CHEMISTRY DESK No. K1403 


qualifications that enable us to do any kind of cabinet 
work in the best possible manner. 

This new department for the manufacture of Laboratory 
Furniture of all kinds will employ Kimball experts who 
know how to select and treat WOODS and build for a 


Send us your specifications or list of requirements for estimate. 


KIMBALL RELIABILITY has covered a period of over seventy years of continuous merchandising in which man- 
ufacturing has been developed and perfected and has assumed tremendous volume. 


306 S. Wabash Ave. 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION NOTES 

—Boston, Mass. Business Manager A. M. Sulli- 
van has issued a report showing that the total 
expenditures for the last four months of this year 
amounted to $6,020,289. This is an increase of 
$557,591 over a corresponding period a year ago. 
The expenditures for all items of expenditure under 
the control of the school board, totaled $4,627,560, 
which is an increase of $164,393 over those of a 
year ago. 

The expenditures for the alteration and repair of 
sehool buildings, including furniture and fixtures, 
totaled $352,029, as against $277,223 expended for 
these purposes last year, an increase of $74,867. 
The expenditures for land, plans and construction 
of school buildings amounted to $1,040,633, which 
is an increase of $318,330. 

—Dunean, Okla. The voters recently approved 
an extra ten-mill levy for school purposes for the 
coming year. 

—Kalamazoo, Mich. Although the 1928-29 bud- 
get for the maintenance of the schools will be 
approximately one and a half million dollars, the 
voted tax will be nearly $2,000 less than that of 
last year, according to Mr. H. W. Anderson, busi- 
ness manager. 

The school board of Alpena, Mich., has adopted 








SCHOOL-BOND SALES AND SCHOOLHOUSE-CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1925-1928 











1925 1926 1927 | 1928 
Month School-Bond| CONTRACTS LET? _ | gehool-Bond|_CONTRACTS LET? School-Bond|_CONTRACTS LET? School-Bond|_ CONTRACTS LET? 
Sales! Sq. Feet Value | Sales? Sq. Feet Value Sales? Sq. Feet Value | Sales! Sq. Feet Value 

_ —— Saas sadesitaninns a annenie asinine Mbpespatcammaaini - —— Te — 

Jan Terr $ 28,931,323 2,034,000} $ 13,595,000! $ 54,022,531 2,245,200) $ 13,346,200 | $ 27,028,616 2,376,000) $ 17,012,500 $ 16,275,161 3,498,100) $ 23,369,400 
Peicccccs 30,761,773 3,322,000 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,200 20,721,500 | 18,501,650 3,009,800 22,045,400 | 20,952,450 3,157,400 18,650,500 
March 22,468,500 5,209,000 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,000,100 29,079,700 30,906,289 5,997,800 36,521,800 | 19,995,366 5,316,300 33,881,000 
BOGE. 6s 25,305,540 4,762,000 30,972,000 | 25,982,876 5,094,500 38,480,200 19,825,233 4,808,300 35,678,100 | 34,182,611 5,244,500 32,885,400 

| MAy...... 108,375,192 4,079,000 25,775,000 34,431,558 6,610,500 39,709,700 | 44,210,460 5,346,900 34,545,100 | 30,183,346 2,260,800 47,851,000 
June...... 28,901,150 9,001,800 64,584,800 25,329,245 6,015,600 40,753,400 23,083,337 5,675,600 42,121,800 CCSSONESGRL 6:4:6400RSE08l 44605540580 
| re 24,196,675 7,644,500 57,672,000 28,918,050 6.067,900 42,015,800 23.635,536 5,466,300 PEEL ack ease NARS JENAHNSAEES! 4d 5a SERS dO 
| eee 21,588,754 5,246,200 33,667,200 17,970.298 5,469,000 42,124,000 | 16,997,680 5,937,800 CE | kee kh6aK6TSE KecesaseSee) 23005040640 
Rs ss0<0 25,655,944 4,744,100 35,217.300 12,874,234 4,865,100 34,531,600 30,869,480 4,263,700 Mere: Gerrerer Tt.) mere rrr rer rr 
Oct paie-e ae | 26,313,830 3,936,800 28,192,000 19,991,266 3,516,600 23,556,700 | 26,053,600 4,171,200 DEE | 6 6e40eCSeSS) 464068040 0E KON 6 04C Hs 
&.. Seer 24,673,250 3,156,700 22,048,100 17,395,423 4,711,500 34,571,800 | 26,898,416 4,684,900 31,741,300 | .cceccccees] cosccccccee| coccccccees 
re 30,098,325 3,407,400 31,645,500 30,605,382 2,854,500 22,177,600 | 28.168,175 3,736,200 CES 0650455448 HN bSRANNGESE 00060060088 

| Totals.... | $397.270.256) 58.799,900 $423.203.700 $332.800.590 54,564,700) $381.078.200 | $316.178.472 55.474.500| $379.795.700 | $121,588 928 24,477,100] $156,637,300 





1Advertised School-Bond Sales. 
2Dodge Figures. 


Department of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 


Established 1857 


1403 Kimball Building 
A. E. KALTENBRUN, DIRECTOR OF SALES 


a budget of $184,133 for the school year 1928-29. 
The expenses of instruction amount to $118,773, 
while the expenses for the operation of the school 
plant will amount to $22,965. 

—Davenport, Iowa. For the first time in eight 
years, the bonded indebtedness of the schools has 
dropped below the million-dollar mark with the 
retirement of $160,000 of the $430,000 maturing 
June 1 and July 1. For the fiscal year ending 
July 1, the board will have retired $171,000 of the 
district’s bonded indebtedness, including $11,000 
maturing late in 1927 and early in 1928. 

—Seattle, Wash. In an effort to reduce the cost 
of education for taxpayers, the professional com- 
mittee of the high-school teachers’ league has 
directed its efforts toward the elimination of high- 
school failures. It is planned to study carefully 
the cause of each failure and to arrange some 
special supervision. 

Elyria, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a salary budget of $316,075 for the school year 
1928-29. The budget represents an increase of 
$26,350 over last year. 

Duluth, Minn. The school board has asked the 
city commissioners to turn over a balance of $350,- 
000 of the school-board levy. It appears the city 
officials each year delay the turning over of the 
school money in order to collect the interest for the 
general fund of the city. Under the law, the school 
board should be the first to receive its revenues 
after the taxes are collected. 

—New York, N.Y. Under the terms of the 
Dick-Rice law passed by the last legislature, it is 
expected that the appropriation of $33,723,734 








SSS 


Chicago 





this year will be increased to $42,000,000 in 1930. 
School officials place the amount the city will re- 
ceive in state aid a year from now at $37,463,757, 
and in the following year at more than $42,000,000. 

Under the new law, the increase of approximately 
$16,500,000 this year will be duplicated but spread 
over the next three years. This is due to the 
provision of the law which changes the basis of 
state grants from a fixed per-teacher capita to a 
fixed sum for a teacher for each 27 pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance in elementary schools, and 
22 pupils in the high schools. 

—Muskegon, Mich. The school budget for the 
vear 1928-29 has been fixed at $325,494, or $17,- 
024 more than that of last year. The largest item 
in the budget is that for expenses of instruction, 
which is about $11,000 more than last year. 

—South St. Paul, Minn. On May 15, the citi- 
zens approved a bond issue of $500,000 for building- 
construction purposes, to cover a period of three 
years. The new program will include the erection 
of a gymnasium and community-room -auditorium, 
a ten-room elementary school, a school-municipal 
auditorium, and three additions to existing school 
buildings. The buildings will be erected from plans 
prepared by Architects Toltz, King, and Day, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

-Alliance, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of Supt. F. B. Stanton, 
providing that no married-women teachers be added 
to the teaching corps after this year. Teachers 
who will marry will automatically lose their 
positions. 

(Concluded on Page 96) 
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Every School Library 


No Matter How Small 


Needs a Charging Desk 





Here you have the most modern single 


e unit designed. Happily combining con- 
Price $ 174 00 venience of arrangement with economy of 
e floor space. Exceptionally well built of 

fine polished light oak. Compartment for 


Freight Prepaid records and books, all easily assembled. 


Lock protection for valuables. 


THIS CHARGING DESK 


is only one of many important units of standard library equipment that 
have been added to the Gaylord line. 


Send for the NEW Gaylord Catalog 
of Standard Library Equipment 
with PICTURES and PRICES 


This catalog illustrates in photographic and diagrammatic form the stand- 
ard units of library equipment available for even the small school library. 


It gives actual prices of what these units will cost, delivered in your city. 








Gaylord Bros. believes in uniform prices to all and pays the freight. 


GAYLORD 
BROS., INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Please send us the fol- 
lowing: 


GAYLORD BROS. INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 


Catalog of 
Library Equipment 


Catalog of 
Library Supplies 



































This Chemistry 
Desk,(No. 150) is design- 


only one Science Room 
is to be used for Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology. 
As all the students face 
one way, and its height 
provides for comfort- 
able work in a sitting 
or standing position, it 


and when not in use 


furniture catalogue. 


ed for the School where 


is suitable for the experimental, 
demonstration, and discussion periods: 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


as a Students’ Science 


Desk, the room can be used for class work of any description. 


It is only one of many stock items.which we manufacture for edu- 
cational, industrial, clinical and research use of every kind. Send for our 


Estimates and engineering service cheerfully furnished on special equipment. No obligation. 


WALRUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Decatur, Illinois 





(Concluded from Page 94) 
—Springfield, Mo. The school board has adopted 
a tax rate of $1.40, in order to meet the estimated 
expenses of $606,675 for the school year 1928-29. 
—Efficiency in planning school budgets was the 
topic for discussion at the recent meeting of the 


excise boards of Oklahoma, which held a_ three- 
day meeting at Oklahoma City. Mr. John Sted- 


man, deputy state examiner and inspector, gave a 
talk on “Uniform Accounting for Schools,” in which 
he pointed out that such a system would aid 
materially in keeping the tax rates of the various 
communities on a stable footing. 

—Newton, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
tax rate of 12.5 mills for general school purposes, 
2.5 mills for bonds, and $5 per capita. This is 
an increase of three mills in the property tax and 
$2 per capita. 

—Governor Fuller of Massachusetts has signed 
a bill, permittting the city of Cambridge to borrow 
$2,000,000 for the operation of a school-building 
program. Included in the program are the new 
Roberts School and the additions at the Rindge 
School. 


—The Manlius School at Syracuse, N.Y., has 
brought action in court to avoid the payment of 
$5,000 in taxes assessed by the town of Manlius. 
The board of assessors of the town took the position 
that the school did not come under the law of edu- 
cational institutions because it is'a private insti- 
tution conducted for profit by individuals. 


In a long session, an attempt was made to show 
that the decision of the referee should not be 
confirmed on the basis that the head of the school 
had turned over the property of a lifetime to the 
school and that the school was not conducted for 
profit. It was shown that the head of the school 
gave up practically $300,000 and that a salary 
of $12,000 a year, together with bonds due fifty 
years hence, was all that he retained. 

—Lowell, Mass. The school board will go into 
court to establish its right to determine its own 
budget, without alteration by the city officials. The 
board, through its attorney, has asked for a man- 
damus to compel Mayor Corbett and the city 
council to pass a budget of $1,461,533 for the 
school year 1928-29. It appears that the city 
council and the finance commission had early in 
the year reduced the school budget by $66,000, 
over the protests of the school board. 
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a committee 


special 
Thompson will begin a study of the Chicago school 
finances, with a view of eliminating the $2,000,000 


appointed by Mayor 


deficit facing the 1928 budget. The committee is 
made up of local business men, headed by Mr. 
George F. Goetz. 

—Ellwood City, Pa. The 
adopted a tax rate of 32 mills. 

—West Warwick, R.I. The school board has re- 
quested an appropriation of $132,631 for school 
purposes during the year 1928-29. 

—The board of education of Norwalk, Conn., has 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$485,341 during the school year 1928-29. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Albert Walsman, busi- 
ness director of the schools, has reported that the 
public schools will have less money this year for 
operating expenses, aside from teachers’ salaries. 
Mr. Walsman questioned the economy of forcing 
the school board to conduct its building program 
by bond issues rather than by tax levies. He 
pointed out that in 1919-20, with a special levy 
of only .24, the amount left for operation of the 
schools was $1,258,012, due to the fact that the 
retirement of bonds, interest, and sinking fund, 
required only $166,417. In 1922-23, when the 
amount left for the conduct of the schools was 
only $422,865, the special levy was only .142. 

This year, with a special levy of .311, the amount 
left for the conduct of the schools, other than 
teachers salaries, amounts to $1,016,486. 

—Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift of the University 
of California, who has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence for study and travel in Europe, will 
make a study of the manner in which European 
elementary schools are financed. He will study the 
manner in which school taxes are levied and the 
method for providing and distributing school funds. 

—Quakertown, Pa. Taxpayers of the community 
will pay an increase of 4 mills in the school tax 
this year, in order to meet the cost of a new school. 
The.tax rate, which is an advance from 15 to 19 
mills, was fixed after a study of the financial situ- 
ation. 


school board has 


—The school board of Westerly, R.I., purchased 
a $35,000 tract of land for a new schoolhouse. 
The board will issue bonds in order to pay for the 
purchase. The owners of the land have agreed to 
purchase $5,500 worth of bonds. 

—‘The 2,000 school boards of the state of Wash- 
ington transacted $25,000,000 worth of business 


last year,” said Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent, at a public gathering recently. 
“They are responsible for $750,000,000 worth of 
property, buildings, and equipment. School boards 
must know their work, their powers, in order to 
administer efficiently the affairs of their respective 
districts.” 


— "Those who hold the purse strings determine 
how the school business shall be run,” says the 
Leader of Lowell, Mass. “The argument is that 
if the city council holds the purse strings, it will 
be in a position to dictate the management of school 
affairs, the election of teachers and janitors, and 
that the members of the school committee would be 
little more than figureheads. In the last analysis 
it is the people who hold the purse strings.” 


—The school district No. 39 of Osage county, 
Okla., is confronted with a deficit of $11,037, as 
shown by an audit. This is a wealthy district 
from the standpoint of valuation, according to the 
audit report. It appears that money has been spent 
lavishly, with nothing omitted, the audit report 
declared after telling of the incompleteness of the 
books and records. Claims were often presented 
and paid without being properly executed and item- 
ized, as required by law, according to the report 
made to Rogers. Expenditures included $2,000 for 
a piano, $700 for a water well, and $2,300 for a 
storm cellar. More than $3,000 worth of playground 
equipment was purchased without competitive bids, 
the report indicated. 


—Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine, Wis., in 
a brief report, makes a comparison of school costs 
and tax levies in 21 cities in Wisconsin with a 
population of more than 10,000. The items con- 
sidered are real and personal property, ratio of 
true to assessed valuation, total tax rate, general 
school tax, vocational-school tax rate, tax rate 
covering school bonds and interest, total tax rate 
for school purposes, school census, average daily 
attendance, and per-capita school costs on average 
daily attendance. 


—Boston, Mass. At a recent meeting of the 
school board, an appropriation of $2,571,500 was 
made for the purpose of meeting the current ex- 
penses of the schools, and to provide for other 
school purposes specified during the financial year, 
January, 1928, to December, 1928. The present 
appropriation is in addition to that made at the 
April meeting. 
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You Can Give Each Child 





ye DUPLEX-A-LITED 5 





A North Window 


HAT wonderful light your schools would 

have if you could place each child directly 
in front of a North window! North light is pre- 
ferred wherever clear and easy vision is necessary. 
Artists insist on North window light for their 
studios. So do sculptors, draftsmen and photog- 
raphers. 


The balanced blend of direct and _ indirect 
illumination from Duplex-a-lite most closely 
approximates the clear and restful light from 
Northern windows. There are no dark cloudy 
days—and no night—with Duplex-a-lite. Surely 
children’s eyes deserve this better light. In 
youth, eyes are saved or spoiled for a lifetime. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE Saves Their Eyes for Life 


With Duplex-a-lite there are no sharp shadows 
—no harshness, no glare. 80 per cent of the light 
is gently diffused from the ceiling. 20 per cent 
remains for direct illumination. Only these pro- 
portions satisfy all visual needs. 

Therefore children study better under Duplex- 
a-lite, tire less, because there is no eye strain. 

There are fewer failures to “‘pass.”” Therefore 
your teaching cost is lowered. 

Duplex-a-lites are easy to clean 


and cost less to maintain as there is a minimum 
of breakable parts. The use of Duplex-a-lite will 
save you money and help both children and 
teachers. So often have these facts been proved 
that all we ask is an opportunity to demonstrate 
Duplex-a-lite under your own conditions. 

Before lighting new schools send for full in- 
formation about Duplex-a-lite. Ask for a free 
trial installation in one or more rooms of your 
present schools—without obligation. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION 


OF THE MILLER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
“Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 





SOME DUPLEX-A-LITED SCHOOLS —_ 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION ' 
of The Miller Company : 
97 Center St., Meriden, Conn. ; 
Send me your School Lighting Booklet. oO 
We are interested in your free trial installation offer. © 
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Glendale High School, Glendale, Calif. 
Columbia University, New York 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Edison High School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Babson Statistical Laboratory, Wellesley, Mass. 
Newton Vocational School, Newton, Mass. 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago 

Hershey High School, Hershey, Pa. 








La Salle Extension University, Chicago 

West Hartford Schools, West Hartford, Conn. 
New York University. New York City 
Southington Schools, Southington, Conn. 
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Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Calif. 

Public Schools. New York City NS 55.5066 6s FSIS aoe OSES D0 ROR E RIN UN ah CMa EO é 
Santa Maria High School, Santa Maria, Calif. CITY............... 3TATE................ ‘ 
Selma High School, Selma, Calif. aoe ¢ 
Reedley High School, Reedley, Calif. » SCHOOL.................... 


Santa Ana High Schools, Santa Ana, Calif. ee 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER M<Aa. Co. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago has a new school-board president—Mr. 
H. Wallace Caldwell. Mr. Caldwell succeeded Mr. 
J. Lewis Coath, president from May 1, 1927 to 
May 1, 1928, during whose régime occurred the 
McAndrew trial. Mr. Coath has another year to 
serve as trustee. The new president is the young- 
est member of the board; he is thirty-three years 
old. The newspapers have indicated that Mr. 
Caldwell was drafted into the position following 
a spirited “revolt” which he led against the in- 
cumbent. During the latter part of Mr. Coath’s 
incumbency, a contract for $1,633,000 worth of work 
on a new high school was submitted by a firm in 
which Mr. Coath’s son was an officer. This firm’s 
bid had been approved by two school-board com- 
mittees and was up for approval by the full board 
itself. Mr. Caldwell unexpectedly asked to have 
action delayed and then when the matter came up 
for a vote, a majority of the trustees voted with 
him against approval, rejecting the bid, and calling 
for new bids. 


Before the voting started, Mr. Caldwell arose 
and made a statement, “Inasmuch as the board of 
education now has a rule which prevents teachers 
from selling their own books to the Chicago schools 
for profit, it seems that this matter is in the same 
category. I feel-that it is very unethical for the 
board to award a contract to this firm because 
of the fact that one of the members of the board 
is interested in it through a family connection.” 
Mr. Caldwell then asked for a roll-call vote. The 
first trustee to vote was Walter Brandenburg. Mr. 
Brandenburg joined with Mr. Caldwell, voting “No” 
and explaining his vote as follows, “If this bid 
is awarded to the company we will lead 
the public to believe that we are handing out 
gilt-edge contracts on golden platters to the mem- 
bers of the board and their families.” (Mr. Bran- 
denburg was later elected vice-president. ) A 
majority vote having been piled up against the 
bid, those favoring it changed their vote, making 
it a unanimous rejection. One of the opposition 
newspapers immediately declared this event was 
an “election echo.” However, Mr. Caldwell had 
started his “revolt” prior to the primary eleetion. 

Mr. Caldwell has been received very well by the 
Chicago newspapers, even by those most severe 
in their criticism of the administration. One news- 
paper lauds him for his inaugural statement, “The 
interests of the board itself, of the teaching force, 











DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


or any other agency involved must be secondary 
to the welfare of the children.” The newspaper 
then states editorially, “This announcement of pur- 
pose and intention will gratify the community, 
which has been humiliated and pained by various 
actions and policies of the retiring president, who 
naively says that officially he ‘had but one desire, 
to please the mayor.’ Now he pays the penalty 
of his subserviency. His régime is over.” 

The new president almost immediately fell heir 
to a lot of trouble not of his own brewing. He seems 
to have weathered it without loss of prestige, how- 
ever. Shortly before his retirement, the preceding 
board president had ordered the 300 elementary 
schools closed in batches of 15 to 20 schools a day, 
in order that the pupils might attend Riverview 





CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL-BOARD PRESIDENT. 
President H. W. Caldwell of the school board, left, Mrs. 
Caldwell, and J. Lewis Coath, retiring president. Mr. Cald- 
well, who is 33, and the youngest member of the school 
board, was an aviator in the war. 
(Int. Newsreel Photo.) 





amusement park as guests of the mayor. The 
former president had addressed a letter to the 
schools announcing the plan. This excursion was 
to be one of three free entertainments, the last two 
of which would occur during the summer vacation. 
On the allotted day, pupils were to be admitted 
free to the park and receive tickets good for cer- 
tain of the concessions. On leaving the park they 
would be given some patriotic literature prepared 
by the mayor. The recreational, educational, and 
patriotic features of the matter were emphasized 
by the board president. 

A storm of protest was raised, led by the news- 
papers. hostile to the administration. Newspaper 
reporters visited the park and then printed stories 
to the effect that obscene pictures were being shown 
to thousands of children in the penny areade, that 
gambling and lottery propositions were being 
patronized by the children, and that some of the 
concession features were coarse and revolting. 

Protests were showered on the school-board mem- 
bers, on ‘the educational department, and on the 
mayor. The head of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation, the president of the Women’s City Club, 
and the vice-president of the Illinois Parent- 
Teachers’ Association led the fight. Altogether, the 
newspapers reported 20 local Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations which passed resolutions scoring the 
undertaking. The type of charges made were as 
follows: “not educational,” “kindergarten polities,” 
“taxpayers hit” (statement was made that the cost 
of these outings amounted to $183,000 in unearned 
teachers, engineers, janitors, firemen, and clerk 
salaries). 

Although not the author of the plan which closed 
the schools for the outings, the new board presi- 
dent, Mr. Caldwell, took office while they were 
going on (it consumed about one month’s time for 
the 300 schools to participate) and was immediately 
appealed to in order to have his predecessor’s un- 
dertaking stopped. Mr. Caldwell visited the 
Riverview Park, pointed out the wholesome type 
of recreational’ features unmentioned by the news- 
papers, and then issued a statement about as 
follows: “If we are to prevent the children from 
going to Riverview Park, it seems to me we should 
also prevent them from attending movies and 
circuses. It isn’t long until the close of school, 
and while the board has taken uno official action 
against the practice we have decided to keep our 
hands off the situation.” 

(Concluded on Page 100) 
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For every angle of 
inter-communication 


| type command, every instruction, every musical 
rendition, every lecture—every word or sound, in 
fact, that must go from one room to another in your 
school building can be speeded on its way over equip- 
ment from Graybar. 


Does your school need a Western Electric Public 
Address System to spread the commands of the gym 
teacher, or the concert of the school band? An Inter- 
Phone System to cut down needless walking? A Fire 
Alarm System? A Signal Call System? An Annunci- 
ator System? Or any other inter-communicating 
system? 


More than a Convenience 
to the Buyer 


Graybar has assembled what is perhaps the only 
thoroughly complete group of inter-communicating sys- 
tems. Nevertheless Graybar’s service in this field is 
more than one of convenience to the buyer. 


It is an assurance of quality —an assurance that 
would be hard to duplicate. 


For Graybar has added the endorsement of its own 
59 years experience to the reputation of the maker. 
Doubly guaranteed! 


This applies as truly to any other of 60,000 items— 
to anything else electrical—distributed by Graybar. 


OFFICES IN 66 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BUILDING, LEXINGTON AVE. AND 
43RD ST., NEW YORK. 








The Graybar Tag 
Symbol of. Distribution 


SIGNAL CALL 


PORTABLE TYPE — PRICE $40.00 


many years. 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


(Concluded from Page 98) 

The vastness of Chicago’s educational organiza- 
tion can be seen indirectly in some recently released 
statistics on high-school enrollment. One high 
school, the Carl Schurz, now has a pupil enroll- 
ment of 7,700 and additions are being prepared so 
that this school will open in September with over 
9,000. It is already the largest high school in 
the world. Crane has 6,205 and several others 
have over 4,000. 

A total of 28,229 pupils are scheduled to gradu- 
ate from Chicago public schools on June 21 and 22. 
Of these, 16,500 are elementary pupils, 3,006 are 
junior-high-school pupils, 5,308 are four-year high- 
school pupils, and the rest are finishing special 
schools. 

A coroner’s jury placed the blame for the death 
of two school boys killed by a falling brick wall 
at the boundary of the Plamondon school play- 
ground, on the board of education. The verdict 
states, “Had the board of education taken the 
proper steps to repair this wall, or remove it, 
the accident would never have occurred.” It was 
developed that seven months had elapsed between 
the time the unsafe condition of the wall was 
reported by the principal of the school and the 
date of the disaster. 


54 WASHINGION 
SACORRESPONDENCE 


By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Business Management Department Proposed for 
Washington Schools 


Three prominent members of Congress interested 
in district affairs recently met with the board of 
education of the District of Columbia, asking the 
board to consider two proposals and report its 
recommendations next fall when Congress meets. 
These three men, who have much to say about local 
appropriations, were Senator Phipps (Republican), 
of Colorado, chairman of the District subcommittee 
of the Senate appropriations committee; Repre- 
sentative Simmons (Republican), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the District subcommittee of the House 
appropriations committee, and Representative Hol- 
aday (Republican), of Illinois, vice-chairman of 
the latier subcommittee. 
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of the entire class. 


Why not rid your school of this unhealthy and unpleasant 
job? Install a Little Giant Eraser Cleaner. It is simple and 
easy to operate. Simply connect to any light socket, pass the 
erasers over the revolving brush, and the chalk dust is drawn 
by suction into a dustproof bag. The Little Giant cleans 750 
erasers per hour and is built to keep on cleaning them for 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


They suggest that the teaching and business ends 
of the school system be divorced. If this were done, 
they said, it would relieve Dr. Frank Ballou, the 
superintendent, of many business worries and _ per- 
mit him to devote more of his time to purely peda- 
gogie tasks. 

They recommend a high-grade business manager 
to take over everything of a business nature, except 
teachers’ salaries, which would be left to Dr. Ballou. 
It would be the expert’s job to supervise the ex- 
penditures for construction, for supplies, and for 
other school needs. The amount of money which 
will be spent in the next fiscal year for the schools 
will be $12,000,000. 

Representative Simmons suggested lifting the 
bars against outside teachers in elementary schools. 
At present, there is a clause in the law which pro- 
vides that graduates of the Wilson Normal School 
must be appointed as teachers in the elementary 
grades before outsiders may be secured. As the 
number of graduates each year is much greater 
than the number of vacancies, in practice it means 
that only graduates of the district normal school 
are given positions. 


Congress and the District of Columbia Schools 

Supt. Frank W. Ballou of the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia issued a statement upon the ad- 
journment of Congress setting forth the aid given 
the school system for the coming year by Congress. 
The following is an abstract: 

“The appropriations bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, which has just been signed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge, is most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the public schools. No preceding appro- 
priation bill has ever made such adequate provision 
for the public schools. 

Fifty additional teachers are provided in the bill: 
Ten for the elementary schools; 27 in the lower- 
salary class of the junior high schools, and 13 in 
the higher-salary class of the junior high schools. 

It is admitted that there will be need of more 
than ten teachers for the elementary schools. The 
additional teachers needed are to be secured by 
reducing the number of special or itinerant teachers 
and transferring teachers or salaries to regular 
elementary classroom teachers. It is estimated that 
twelve or fifteen such teachers may be transferred 
during the next school year, 

The appropriation for contingent expenses is in- 
creased from $100,000 to $155,000. Of this sum 
$30,000 is for the repair and replacement of window 
shades, $50,000 for the replacement of worn-out 


STATIONARY TYPE — PRICE $32.50 


ames Lynn Company 
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hy Breathe Chalk Dust? 


Do you still clean your erasers the old way — by beating 
them? You know that this method is injurious to the health 
of the teacher, pupil, janitor or whoever the job falls to. The 
flying chalk dust dries up the throat, smarts the eyes, and 
makes you feel dusty, dirty, grimy, and sick. No one can pos- 
sibly enjoy work that is so disagreeable. Clean erasers mean 
clean blackboards. And clean blackboards improve the morale 


Chicago, IIl. 


4 


furniture, and $20,000 for the replacement of type- 
writers used in instruction. 

The appropriations bill for 1929 authorizes the 
use of $100,000 of unexpended balances of appro- 
priations for buildings and grounds heretofore 
made, for the improvement of grounds surrounding 
public-school buildings. 

Buildings and Grounds 

Appropriations are provided for 90 classrooms 
for elementary-school purposes and for 325 high- 
school pupils, in addition to the new McKinley High 
School, which will accommodate approximately 
1,800 pupils. 

Obviously, this bill provides for real progress in 
the development of the school system. This progress 
would necessarily have been impossible if Congress 
had failed to pass an appropriations bill. 

Research Department in Washington Public- 

School System 

The work of the research departments in the pub- 
lic-school system of Washington, which in fact is 
an organization for the mental testing of children, 
is defined in a recent circular issued by Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, superintendent of schools. 

Educational research in Washington is systemat- 
ically organized and carried on under the super- 
vision of two assistant superintendents. Testing of 
children has always been carried on at the request 
of building principals or supervising principals. 
No tests have been organized and carried on in any 
schools without the approval of the responsible 
administrative or supervisory officer. 

Requests for testing have now become so general 
throughout the school system that the resources 
of the departments of educational research are in- 
sufficient to carry on this work and other work of 
equal importance. Many problems relating to 
methods of teaching, organization of children, and 
general deministration should be the subject of 
study by the research departments. Standard tests 
measuring educational progress of children, rather 
than general intelligence, should receive more at- 
tention than can be given them under present cir- 
cumstances. 

During the period of introduction of intelligence 
tests and standardized achievement tests into the 
schools of Washington, much of the time of the 
officers in charge of educational research has been 
devoted to personal conferences with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervising principals. These confer- 
ences have always been held at the request of such 
teachers and principals. 

(Concluded on Page 103) 
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WE HAVE BEEN MAKING THE BEST 


THAT MONEY COULD BUY FOR THEM 
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BRUCE'S SPECI 


This summer—when you carry out your 
plans for next fall’s larger classes, better 
shops, and more comprehensive courses — 
take advantage of the greatest service ever 
offered to teachers of industrial arts. Get 
all information concerning shop equipment 
and manufacturers’ specifications from one 
authentic source. Compare your plans with 
those of representative schools the country 
over. Refer to BRUCE’S SPECIFICATION 
ANNUAL! 


ION ANNUAL 


on YOUR desk? 


Think of it! The actual layouts of the na- 
tion’s most progressive school shops drawn 
to scale, the specifications of the most reli- 
able manufacturers of school shop equip- 
ment and supplies, a comprehensive state- 
ment of the aims, objectives and field of 
each of the school shops — Woodworking, 
Printing, Electrical, Auto Mechanics, Draft- 
ing, and Sheet Metal and Metal Working— 
all under ONE cover. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


706 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 





... MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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This Instructor 
Pays the School 


MONE Y 


It’s a fact—the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
has and is paying its way in leading schools 
throughout the country. It’s also a fact that 
the Clarke is the best instructional machine 
for your manual training department. It’s the 
Sander used in the building and woodworking 
trade, outperforming all others in quality and 
quantity work and saves schools thousands of 
dollars in maintenance work, making all old 
desk tops like new at the rate of 120 to 200 a 
day and resurfacing 800 to 2000 sq. ft. of floor 
in the same time.* TRAIN YOUR BOYS 
WITH THE SANDER that is selling faster 
than most all others combined. 





MAKE VACATION PAY 


This vacation the Clarke will pay you many 
times its cost—many times over—by refinish- 
ing desk tops, woodwork, and floors. Then it 
will be ready to train the boys next year for 
nothing. 


DON’T WASTE MONEY! 


And instructional time with toys! 


The boys need real tools—not toys, if their 
training is to be worth while. Toy sanders dis- 
courage the boys and make them lose interest. 
Let them use the CLARKE, that real he-men 
use, and watch how beautifully they finish 
their projects. It’s light—but powerful—easily 
carried in one hand but out-performs clumsy 
big machines in both quantity and quality 
work. Because of high speed and power it 
will make a cut one-eighth of an inch deep or 
merely brush the surface for a fine finish. 
Dustless, too, with real inbuilt vacuum. 


Get the Proof of Performance. It’s ready for 
you. No obligation—write today. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

Dept. G-27, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, III. 

Originators and, for eleven years, Manufac- 
turers of Portable Sanding Machines 


*NOTE: Remember that the Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander is the only sander with a definite writ- 

ten guarantee of performance that will remove varuish 

from and make deeply gouged desk tops like new. 
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VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 





Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
Dept. G-27, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the actual facts on 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 
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; (Concluded from Page 100) . 
These have been done in order that field officers 


might familiarize themselves with the nature of 
the tests and the meaning of the results. In ad- 
dition to this, conferences with principals of schools 
have been primarily for the purpose of considering 
how the results of the tests may be most advan- 
tageously utilized in the organization of pupils into 
more homogeneous classes. 

In the consideration of educational research it 
should be borne in mind at all times that the test- 
ing of children is not an end in itself, but is a 
means of securing competent information about the 
children, to the end that their instruction may be 
made more efficient. 

From the general review of the situation, it would 
appear that the time has arrived when the research 
departments would be justified in giving less atten- 
tion to conferences with individual teachers and 
school officers and more attention to providing such 
officers with additional results of research work. 
This can be done on the assumption that super- 
vising principals and principals of elementary 
schools have become sufficiently familiar with the 
testing and the results of testing, as to be able to 
use those results effectively in the organization of 
their respective schools. 

To carry out the general administrative policy 
indicated above will mean that the functions of the 
assistant superintendents in charge of educational 
research will be substantially as follows: 

1. That it shall be their function within their 
respective schools to organize and conduct such 
examinations as they are requested to conduct; 
tabulate the results of such tests, and report those 
results to the building principals or the supervising 
principals. 

2. That the assistant superintendents in charge 
of educational research shall advise with building 
principals or supervising principals when requested 
to do so, as to the meaning of the results of the 
tests and their significance in the organization of 
classes. 

3. That the utilization of supplementary ele- 
mentary-school teachers or regular classroom teach- 
ers by those in charge of educational research in 
the giving of tests or in the tabulation of results 
Shall be only to the extent that such participation 
on the part of teachers will be directly beneficial 
to said teachers in their teaching assignments. 

1. That educational research in Washington 
Shall be carried on in general as a fact-finding 
process, and that the assistant superintendents in 


charge of educational research shall not assume any 
responsibility or be held responsible for the utiliza- 
tion of such testing results in the organization, 
administration, and supervision of the schools. 

5. That the assistant superintendents in charge 
of educational research will consider with the super- 
intendent and the other assistant superintendents 
the formulation of a well-balanced plan for the 
research departments, covering the giving of intel- 
ligence tests and standardized achievement tests, 
and the study of administrative problems. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

—New York, N. Y. Plans have been formulated 
by the department of health, in cooperation with 
school officials, for an annual inspection by dental 
hygienists of the teeth of children in public and 
private schools. In order to determine the needs, 
a survey of children in 114 schools was conducted 
by a staff of 19 dentists and 25 dental hygienists. 
It is expected that the 110 dental clinics not used 
at present will be put to use. 

During the period from March 24 to May 5, the 
staff examined pupils in 45 schools and recom- 
mended treatment for 10,025 boys and girls. Of 
this number, the dentists found 2,834 with defective 
teeth urgently in need of the care of a dentist. 

—Medieal attention was given to 95 children in 
Racine, Wis., last year through a fund of $700 con- 
tributed for such work by children in the public 
schools at Thanksgiving time. 

—The schoolhouse should be converted into a 
community center and made an agency to provide 
recreation facilities for all people, old and young, 
according to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The Bureau points out that local boards of edu- 
cation are more and more making provision for 
the supervision of recreational and social activities. 
School control of recreational facilities, in the opin- 
ion of the Bureau, tends toward municipal economy. 
The schoolhouses are usually the neighborhood cen- 
ters from a geographical standpoint, and by a small 
expenditure of money, they may be made adaptable 
for uses other than purely educational. New schools 
should be planned for a wider use, thus saving 
future expenditures for alterations. If the school 
grounds are too small, it is better to enlarge them 
than to purchase new sites for playground purposes. 

The two rooms in a school which contribute most 
to the success of a community center are the gym- 
nasium and auditorium. Where both are impossi- 
ble because of the cost, a combination gymnasium- 
auditorium is recommended. 


—A resolution requiring medical examination of 
every child aged thirteen years in the schools of 
New York City has been recommended to the board 
of education by the board of superintendents. It 
is proposed that every means be employed to see 
that physical defects are disclosed and removed. 

—The Philadelphia school board will care for 
physically and mentally handicapped children and 
has authorized two new buildings for that purpose. 
One of the buildings will provide for children suffer- 
ing from nutritional defects, tuberculosis, and or- 
thopedie troubles, and in the other, training will 
be given to mentally retarded children. 

—A dental survey was recently conducted at 
Marion, IIll., under the direction of Dr. M. L. Baker 
and Dr. J. W. Ferguson. The survey covered a 
total of 1,867 students, of whom 381, or 20.4 per 
cent showed evidence of mouth cleanliness. Of the 
total, 1,195, or 64 per cent, had fair teeth; 307, or 
16.4 per cent, had poor teeth; 1,644, or 86 per 
cent, had healthy gums, and 205, or 11 per cent, 
had unhealthy gums. 

There were 459 pupils with irregular teeth, 33 
with permanent teeth missing, and 471 with cavities 
in permanent teeth. There were 24 extractions 
in the case of permanent teeth and 84 in temporary 
teeth. 

—With the granting of contributions for the 
purchase of playland to Amsterdam, N. Y., and 
Manchester, Ga., the contributions of the Harmon 
Foundation for playfields in 1927 was brought to 
a close. Twenty-three new playfields became affili- 
ated with the foundation in the permanent play- 
ground movement and 120.25 acres of land were 
dedicated in perpetuity to recreational purposes. 

A total of 103 Harmon fields have been located 
in all but fourteen states of the Union. The Founda- 
tion has made a total contribution of $44,000 for 
the purchase of land valued at $106,410 which, 
hecause of interest in the movement on the part 
of the owners, sold for $50,000. 

In some cases, the communities have been given 
assistance by the Foundation in playland purchase, 
through various means. In towns which were not 
in position to raise money locally, yet wished a 
site, a “purchase and lease plan” was employed. 
Under this plan, the land was bought by the 
Foundation and rented without charge to the com- 
munity, with option given for purchase at cost at 
the expiration of the lease. 
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Rules and Regulations Concerning 


Corporal Punishment 
Beatrice C. Holt 


An examination of 100 sets of rules and reg- 
ulations of city school systems reveals the fact 
that in 28 cities corporal punishment is per- 
mitted in extreme cases; in 2, it is prohibited; 
in 24, it is permitted—without comment; and 
the remaining 46 make no mention of the sub- 
ject, or else there is a ruling to the effect that 
pupils are suspended for “misconduct.” Since 
the state of New Jersey has a law prohibiting 
corporal punishment, it may be assumed that 
all cities in this state also comply with that 
law. 

The following table gives the data for each 
individual state from which the above was 
compiled : 


Akron, Ohio (Rules and Regulations, 1925). 
The following modes of punishment are re- 
garded as unobjectionable: Reproof kindly and 
properly administered in private, if necessary, 
according to the nature of the offense, depriva- 
tion of privileges, as recesses, etc., restraint; and 
only when all other means fail, corporal punish- 
ment may be inflicted by or in the presence of 
the principal or some other person and not in 
the presence of the school. 

The following modes of punishment are 
deemed improper: Contemptuous language, 
reproof or other punishment administered in 
passion; the imposition of lessons as a penalty; 
and slapping of the face or other corporal in- 





Cities whose Rules and Regulations Contain 


Dates of Rules 


Permitted in 


Reference to Corporal Punishment and Regulations Extreme Cases Prohibited Permitted 
California: 
ie PTO EER TEE CR ER Re RTE eT 1926 Yes 
8 SPST rere rrr rere re er 1926-27 Yes 
Colorado: 
SES MOIR 6 i065 006 cccasedanedecessvicseseceees 1927 pais pens Yes 
Connecticut: 
aaa 0g 9 :5:44.0 4 4 44k SASS EE TRIER ELSA WERSEORS 1928 Yes 
15. 6dakk 4040'S ERO 4:64.04 546:4 6809-4 SASSER 1924 Yes eased 
NS TG: 6 6.6 00:6 60:6 6.0. 4-60:6:600:6:04:0.0.5:9.0:6'06 52:00:06 jee <a Yes 
Georgia: 
ER err er Teen eer eT Cee ee rrr re 1923 Baby aes Yes 
as 65g 54.0 CE4A WORT TAGASIETTRAVERRRN ST OREN 1925 ase ees Yes 
Illinois: 
EEO ECCT CCE LERNER ES Eee 1922 ee Yes 
REE Gan ieGis.d 04 0160-6: 4064 0.6404506.004 000088 Bees ekate 1919 Yes er 
NE a5 9.4.6:6. 0:60:05 00.40% 6464.04 ES 8009 6540.0445 1926 Yes 
Indiana: e 
FFEOTT CET TORE R IE ER EEE 1927 ete — Yes 
TS 5 16-0 ih 6 9:54516:6-55 4:6 05544000:5:004000309 50006 1918-19 Se ee Yes 
Kansas: 
SE | CPT Perr er rT rr errr er Tre ree TL 1917 ee jae Yes 
Kentucky: 
RO Te TL Ce TT TT ET CTT er ee 1922 Yes 
Maine: 
POCO C CUT OT TEEPE COTE 1919 Yes Pere a at 
IIIs. 6 4. 4;0:0160-6:6 60:0-0'0,0:6 4 00:60 406054546004400000% 1912 sees reer Yes 
Massachusetts : 
AMPTEMBCON 2 cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssceseces 1925 Yes 
I 6 65:0.5 6:6:0:0-4:6 66:0:4.4-64:0-406 4:40:40 50055 a DOSES FREES 1927 Yes 
NS os i acing b Vale keke s-b54040658 0000 000060002000 ES Ss 1927 Yes 
MERINO 6 n:6 5 4.60.6.6:6 6:0:0'04.0660554:64 0044 SHC Cees CC RH OS 1926 Yes 
IE 5.6 6. 6:6:6 6.656.646 4 6066:0:6.00,6-050554.6654 05600085 1924 Yes 
EE, (x6. 0:0 06:06 % 6.6045 5646 440.46 6469904655: 039 450 CODES 1926 Yes 
IE 5 55k 6.64 05 4604-0565 4050660 REG EO HNC OSE EES 1925 Yes 
CE 5.6045 6.6.6:0.0 0454-0 040 00000046445 CREW OES AGRESS 1925 Yes 
EOD 20.8.6.6.5,6-6:6.0:6-5 060.6:66466604.005-46 00400 94000 06% 1921 Yes 
Taunton ..... SANG a 04s o5 014 bs 056544050 EEC SSK ee 1926 Yes 
. | AAPA eT rrr Pre errr Tek 1926 Yes 
TE, 6.6 :6.6.0:6.6:5:5:0.60.0:4:0.66.0:610:0:0:6:0:4:5.005 6465660006060 1923 Yes 
Michigan: 
PES, Mls, Ge. ao vaieihkessed eee seeessessecsesesaorees 1921 ia er Yes 
Mississippi: : 
WOU opis cece iccsccscesdeserveresseccdcscesees 1921 ade ave Yes 
Missouri: 
MAMIE, 6.5. 9.0.6.6.6.0.5:410'95-60 4000s 0 SOU DCOCH ACHE DOES CTE CO4 1924 Yes sae% gees 
Se IN 6 6:5.6:550. 46.54.0050 WSt54 4409 K9S3.5I0S 0:54.00 058 0018 1918 eee pane Yes 
Nebraska: 
_. FRSSTCTree rer rT eric Te 1923 eee iis Yes 
North Carolina: 
MU. 66. 66.5.60.65.00.50:56-6.0.0400% F0208650455. 640006008 1925-26 ens Petes Yes 
Ohio: , 
PEEP CRU TeeTTTT OTR Lee EL ee 1925 Yes ee 
ENON 6.0.00 66 5:6:0:64.5:606 006-5445 4095.60 046004064404 1922 ‘aes nee Yes 
MORE YOUNBRIOWD. occ cccccccvecsesesecceticeseos 1922 ee eas Yes 
I ci o5 5 55:60 5449-654 048 14,6404 5 94400 000559405845 (Undated) Yes prea 
Oklahoma: : 
NE 8k on 44 455.49 5 SO SES TRO WOE TASES SEES SESS ES 1920 Yes 
Pennsylvania: ; 
PEGETIBOOED 6c cece csc esedse sc ceersssceeseceesesoee 1918 ria pints Yes 
I ok o5- 6.86.5 0.5 610456 :95 864086599 6N-5464T116OO ROS 1923 ee pms Yes 
POD 60:65:06. 6:6.6.00.0.650.064.646050040066 60060068 1926 een ina’ Yes 
Rhode Island: : 
MI, | 5 6:6 .0'6 a: 0.616.605. :6.54.0.006046. 6638 0008 00s Cene saree 1922 aoa ave Yes 
OD 0.6 6.6:5:0:6:60'6-5:6-605. 60005. 6 00040 0005504000000% 1926 yee en Yes 
Tennessee: F : 
I: hi5:60h5:6:a9.04-4/56604 1064544. 0000604 OOK 0 C0Eo0S 1923 ee er Yes 
Texas: a : 
NE 5's 6 65g 0.060004 OUR 4OCSUU ETOCS NE S450 SCRE 1927 Rae er Yes 
SION 6.6:6.6.6:8:6 6:6.4.6.6.0.0 006 660.0:4:0. 090 0640664604606 6068 1925 eas aN Yes 
NE 6s 6.5. f,6:0:6G. 050s OO SNEAESCOSCELEESTAIOSOL STEED 1927-28 wees nee Yes 
Utah: : 
ND 585.65 6.6.06. 66.66 0:6 4.6'0006 05.6660 06050550004000606.06 (Undated) Yes 
Virginia: . " 
ONS oooo6 0000660000 d 66s esorsnressscesscornces 1927 Yes 
OE oo 6600000 csesseeceseseenetsercoeesceess 
shington: 
“a PERPPCCC ETT TT TRC Te Or ee 1919 Yes er eee 
BMOKANE 2. ccccccccccccsccccescccccvscccccccvcssces ° 1927 Yes 
Ww Gankouk 1921 ine inne Yes 
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1Teachers may not use corporal punishment under any circumstances except in self-defense against attack 


by a pupil. 





The rules and regulations of most cities re- 
quire that corporal punishment shall be inflicted 
by the teacher or by the principal and in the 
presence of some adult, and in some cities par- 
ents must be consulted before the punishment 
is administered. There are also regulations as 
to the kind of punishment that may be allowed 
or disallowed. 


Typical Rules 
The following rules and regulations concern- 
ing corporal punishment are typical of those 
of many school systems: 


flictions having the nature of personal indignity, 
or attended with prolonged torture, or violating 
the laws of health. Punishments are to be in- 
flicted by the pupil’s teacher, except in special 
cases, in which the principal is to be the judge. 

Boston, Mass. (1927). The confinement of 
pupils in a closet or wardrobe, and the use on 
the part of a teacher of sarcastic or discourteous 
language, is forbidden. 

No physical restraint of any kind shall be 
used in a kindergarten. 
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CORNELIA S. ADAIR, 
President of the National Education Association, 
who is presiding over the annual convention 
at Minneapolis, July 1-6. 


Corporal punishment shall be restricted to 
boys in day elementary, day intermediate, and 
disciplinary schools; shall be confined to blows 
on the hand with a rattan and in the presence 
of a competent witness; and shall not be in- 
flicted in sight of other pupils. It shall be 
resorted to only in extreme cases and after the 
nature of offense has been fully explained to 
the offending pupil. 

Cases of corporal punishment shall be re- 
ported by each teacher daily, in writing, to the 
principal of the district; . . . shall be re 
ported by the respective principals monthly, in 
writing, to the superintendent. 


As a Last Resort 

Los Angeles, Calif. (1926). If corporal pun- 
ishment . . . is administered in any case, 
it shall be only after milder measures have 
failed, and after the nature of the offense has 
been fully explained to the offending pupil. 
In administering it, a switch or light strap shall 
be used, and only in such manner as not to 
inflict lasting marks of any kind. If admin- 
istered by a teacher, it shall be in the presence 
of the principal; and if by the principal in the 
presence of some witness. 

Teachers shall under no circumstances inflict 
punishment which might injure the physical 
well-being of the pupil, such as striking him on 
the head, slapping his face, boxing or pulling 
his ears, or severely shaking him. . . . 

Detention of pupils after school hours as an 
ordinary means of punishment shall be avoided. 

Richmond, Va. (1927). Corporal punishment 
shall be resorted to only in extreme cases, when 
other means fail to secure obedience, and shall 
be applied only by principals and in the pres- 
ence of a teacher as witness, A written report 
of all corporal punishment shall at once be filed 
with the superintendent. 

Spokane,.Wash. (1927). The corporal punish- 
ment of pupils should be resorted to only when 
the teacher has exhausted every other resource 
for securing proper behavior. It shall never be 
inflicted by the teacher except in cases of fla- 
grant offenses and then only after consultation 
with and approval of the principal. When such 
punishment has been decided upon, either the 
principal or the teacher may inflict the pun- 
ishment, but always in the presence of an adult 
witness. Striking a child on the head, or slap- 
ping his face, striking his hands with a ruler, 
boxing his ears, and similar means of inflicting 
physical pain are positively forbidden. 
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to play too/ 


N°. with the playground in full action, is | 


there enough fun to go around? Aren’t there 





some of the youngsters who can’t play because there 
isn’t enough equipment for them all! 

Just another piece or two of apparatus would pro- 
vide fun for them all and give every little fellow a 
chance to play. 

This additional equipment can be had right away— 
another swing, another slide—there are 30 varieties 
of Medart apparatus that we can ship immediately. 


| If you haven’t the new Medart Catalog 










we would be glad to send it to you on re- 
quest. Our 30 different pieces of appara- 
tus, fully described, priced and illustrated 
—ready for immediate shipment. 


Fred Medart 


Manufacturing Co. : 
3530 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis 





For 55 Years 
Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus 
and Playground Equipment. 
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Summer Time 
is Fencing Time 


The vacation period gives splendid 
fee opportunity to survey the fence 
, situation, decide upon fence styles, 
and get the fence in place before 


he 
Aye Sye@) school opens. 
















TEACHERS’ SALARY REVISIONS IN 1927-28 

The research division of the National Education 
Association has reported the results of a study of 
salaries of school employees in cities over 100,000 
in population for the school year 1926-27. 

The report shows the results of an inquiry sent 
to 59 cities over 100,000 in population, to which 
55 replies were received. Of these, 35 cities, or 64 
per cent, reported the same salary schedule for 
1927-28, and 19 cities, or 35 per cent, reported a 
change. One city reported that the board of edu- 
cation is considering a revision of the present salary 
schedule. 


In twelve cities the maximum amount for elemen- 
tary teachers was raised. In two cases the increase 
was given to teachers holding degrees, and in one 
to teachers assigned as senior teachers. In the 
junior high schools, eight cities reported increases 
in the maximum salary of teachers. In the senior 
high schools, five cities reported increases in the 
maximum salary. In one city there is a single- 
salary schedule, under which the maximum is the 
maximum paid teachers holding degrees. Teachers 
in the senior high school holding an A.B. degree 
are given the maximum salary of $3,100. 


THE WELLSVILLE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The school board of Wellsville, N. Y., has adopted 
a single-salary schedule for the teaching staff. The 
new schedule, which is based upon training and ex- 
perience, will become effective in September, 1928. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Teachers’ Salaries—Teachers in Class A, having 
two years or less of normal training, will begin at 
a minimum of $1,000, and advance at the rate of 
eight increments of $75 each, until a maximum of 
$1,600 is reached, after which they will advance 
to a supermaximum of $1,800; teachers in Class B, 
having three years of normal training, will begin 
at a minimum of $1,100, and advance at the rate of 
eight increments of $75, until a maximum of $1,700 
is reached, after which they will advance to a super- 
maximum of $1,900; teachers in Class C, having 
four years of normal or college training, will begin 
at a minimum of $1,200, and advance at the rate of 


Wrought iron is the thing for 
street frontages and entrance 
gates—chain link for the less con- 
spicuous places, and for stadia and 
athletic fields. Stewart Fence is a 
standard in both materials. 





eight increments of $75, until a maximum of $1,800 
is reached, after which they will advance to a super- 
maximum of $2,000; teachers in Class D, having 
five years of college training or a master’s degree, 
will begin at a minimum of $3,000, and advance 
at the rate of eight increments of $75 each, until 
a maximum of $1,900 is reached, after which they 
will advance to a supermaximum of $2,100. 

Principals’ Salaries—Principals with two years 
or less of normal training will begin at a minimum 
of $1,100, and advance at the rate of six increments 
of $100, until a maximum of $1,700 is reached, after 
which they will advance to a supermaximum of 
$1,900; principals with three years of normal train- 
ing will begin at a minimum of $1,200, and advance 
at the rate of six increments of $100, until a maxi- 
mum of $1,800 is reached, after which they will 
advance to a supermaximum of $2,000; principals 
with four years of college training will begin at a 
minimum of $1,300, and advance at the rate of six 
increments of $100, until a maximum of $1,900 is 
reached, after which they will advance to a super- 
maximum of $2,100. 

Vocational Salaries—Vocational teachers having 
a special certificate will begin at a minimum of 
$1,400, and advance at the rate of eight increments 
of $75, until a maximuia of $2,000 is reached, after 
which they will advance to a supermaxium of 
$2,200. 

Under the rules of the board, teachers who desire 
to advance from Class A to Class B, must present 
evidence showing the completion of 32 credit hours 
of work beyond the second year of normal, and must 
be eligible to receive a state teacher’s license similar 
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THE TEACHER AND THE PEOPLE 


If a teacher wants to have everybody molded 
according to the same pattern, he will have more 
trouble in being tolerant of people’s differences 
than if he were not so keen to enforce uniformity. 
It is true that human nature is fundamentally 
much the same everywhere; all of us seek praise 
and avoid blame and desire recognition and 
friendliness, but each of us has a sort of special 
slant to his human nature, which sets him off and 
makes him an individual. I can get along well 
with people only when I recognize both their 
essential likenesses and their special differences.— 
Clara E. Howard, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Let us send you the Stewart School Fence Catalog. 
Give us an opportunity to work with you. Benefit 
by our more-than-40 years of fence building and 
erection experience. We will sell you the fence— 
or we will erect and deliver to you a completed job, - 
embodying style and permanence. 


STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Ine. 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


to that given to graduates of the state normal 
schools. 

Teachers who desire to advance to Class C must 
present evidence showing the completion of 32 credit 
hours beyond the third year of normal school, and 
must have earned a bachelor’s degree from a col- 
lege or university accredited by the state board of 
regents. 

Teachers who desire to advance to Class D must 
present evidence showing the completion of 32 credit 
hours of graduate work and must have received a 
master’s degree from a college or university which 
has been accredited by the board of regents. 

The supermaximum consists of two increments 
of $100 each, which must be earned as follows: 

Teachers who have served in the Wellsville 
schools twelve years and who have secured twelve 
credit hours from a normal school or college, are 
entitled to the first increment of $100. The second 
increment will be given upon the completion of 
twelve more credit hours. 

Teachers who have served in the schools twelve 
years and who have secured 24 credit hours of 
graduate study from an accredited college or nor- 
mal school, will be entitled to the first increment 
of $100 at once, and the second increment will fol- 
low a year later. 

Teachers who have served twelve years in the 
schools and who have between zero and twelve credit 
hours of graduate study, will be entitled to the 
first increment of $100 upon the completion of 
twelve credit hours, and the second increment after 
the completion of the second twelve credit hours. 

Teachers who present evidence of having com- 
pleted four or more credit hours of work in a 
summer-school course will be given a bonus of $50 
the following year. To be eligible, teachers must 
have taught in the schools at least one year and 
must show evidence of credits earned. 


PASADENA NEW SALARY SCHEDULE 

—Pasadena, Calif. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which is to become 
effective in September. Under the schedule, 9 
teachers will receive advancements in salaries of 
$500 each, 10 will be increased $400 a year, 20 
will receive $300 a year additional, and 118 will 
receive $100 extra. 

The schedule also lowers the salaries of some 
teachers. Under the schedule, 23 teachers will lose 
$600 a year; 18 will lose $500; 85 will lose $400; 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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MITCHELL 


Safe 


THE NAME 
MITCHELL 
IS YOUR 
GUARANTEE OF 
SATISFACTION 


JUNIOR SWING-BOB 


FRED W. GREEN 
IONIA, MICHIGAN 
June 23, 1926. 
| Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen:— 
The Mitchell Merry-Whirl which I purchased 
from you people last year is in active use daily in 
our park. 
| It is giving satisfaction in every way and fully 
| meets our expectations. There is something about 
the nature of it that makes a strong appeal to the 
youngsters and I notice that it is never idle when 
there are children in the park. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Fred W. Green. 
Note. 
Mr. Green is now Governor of Michigan. 
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“BETTERBILT”’ 


Playground 
Apparatus 


MERRY-WHIRL No. 500 “Patented” 


The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will ac- 
commodate as many as fifty children at 
one time and it operates so easily on its 
roller and ball bearings that one little 
tot of five or six, can manipulate it alone 
without excessive exertion. Its ample 
capacity and variety of motion—swing- 
ing in and out from the mast as well as 
around it—adapts it to places where lim- 
ited space precludes the use of more 
than one Playground attraction. A plot 
30 ft. square is room enough for the 
Mitchell Merry-Whirl. 





THE HOME OF 
MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” 
PRODUCTS 


Established in 1898 
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MITCHELL 
PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 
IS RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING PLAYGROUND 
EXECUTIVES 





KIDDIE SLIDE 
















DON HARRINGTON, W. C. HARTON, 

SUPERINTENDENT H.§. PRINCIPAL 

ALBION PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ALBION, MICHIGAN 
April 4, 1928 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Attention Mr. R. L. Nelson 

Gentlemen: 

We have purchased and put in operation the 
Merry-Whirl about eighteen months ago. It has 
| been in continuous use since that time in our 
| school playground, has never been out of order 
and has been the most popular piece on the play- 
| ground, 
| We plan to equip each of our playgrounds with 
| this equipment as soon as our funds permit. 

Respectfully, 
DON HARRINGTON, 
Supt. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1802 FOREST HOME AVE. 


Branch Offices — St. Paul - Cleveland - Wichita - Dallas 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seats 
THE HIT OF THE SEASON 


The points of chief importance to 
consider in purchasing portable 


bleacher seats are:— 


SAFETY - LONG LIFE - COMFORT. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 


LOWEST AVERAGE COST PER YEAR. 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE ABOVE VITAL 
POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE 
BLEACHER SEAT CO. 


520 FREE PRESS BLDG., 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and 
quote us on: 


DETROIT, MICH. Signed 


(oie. sa dudeeus.c OO Kn sks 0twdeOaS Seats 








(Continued from Page 106) 
119 will lose $300; 225 will lose $100 a year in 
salary. The board has ruled, however, that no 
reductions in salary will be made next year and 
that teachers shall be paid in accordance with what 
they would have been entitled to under the old 
schedule. 


The new schedule provides for four classes of 
teachers and general regulations are set forth 
whereby the teachers may advance to the higher 
classifications which pay higher salaries. 

In brief, the new system places all teachers on 
an equal basis regardless of the number of years 
they have served the district. They will be paid 


d 


for what they know. 


Under the first classification, a teacher must be 
a graduate of a high school and a standard normal 
school and have two years of training. Salaries 
of $1,400 for the first three years up to $1,900 for 
seven years’ experience will be paid in this class. 

In Class 2 the requirements are the same except 
that one additional year of training must be ob- 
tained from a standard college and in subjects 
on which the teacher expects to teach. Salaries 
from $1,400 for the first two years to $2,300 at 
the end of eleven years will be paid. 

Class 3 requirements are the same with four 
years of training or equivalent from a standard 
college. Here the salary starts at $1,600 for the 
first two years, and $2,500 at the end of eleven 
years. 

Class 4, which is the highest, requires gradu- 
ation from high school and college, with four years 
of training and a post graduate course at which 
a degree is obtained. Then the salary ranges from 
$1,800 for the first two years to $3,000 at the end 
of thirteen years. 

This plan is for the ultimate benefit of the 
teacher for a higher maximum salary is paid in 
the end. However, it will not be attractive to new 
teachers with little experience. 

Among the recommendations of Superintendent of 
Schools John A. Sexson approved by the board, is 
a ruling that teachers may not spend more than 
ten semester hours in one teaching year toward 
obtaining the rating for the next higher class. 
This eliminates the possibility of teachers neglecting 
their work at the schools in order to obtain higher 
ratings. 

Credit will be given for foreign travel if it is 
shown that the travel has direct bearing on the 


subject taught by the teacher. In music and art, 
1,200 hours of practical or laboratory work will 
constitute a year of training. 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR MINNEAPOLIS 
PRINCIPALS 
The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
adopted a salary schedule for elementary principals, 
which is to become effective in January, 1929. The 
schedule is as follows: 


a) Ten to eighteen rooms inclusive 
Less than required With required 


qualifications qualifications 
$2,600 $2,800 
2,750 2.950 
2.900 3,100 
3,050 3.250 
3,200 3.400 
3,350 3.550 
3,500 3.700 
3,650 5,850 
3,800 4000 
3,950 4,150 
4,100 4.300 


b) Nineteen rooms and over 


Less than required With required 


qualifications qualifications 
$2,800 $3.000 
2,95) 3,150 
3,100 3,500 
3,250 3,450 
3,400 3.600 
3,550 3.75) 
3,700 3,900 
3,850 4.050 
4,000 4,200 
4,150 4.350 


4,300 Maximum 4,500 Maximum 
Under the rules, the annual increment is $150 
for teachers and supervisors, and $100 for assistant 
supervisors. The supervisors’ maximum has been 
fixed at the same figure as the elementary prin- 
cipals’ maximum, but the individual salaries will 
he determined upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent. The assistant supervisors’ sched- 
ule is $200 above the teachers’ schedule. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Decatur, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for men teachers in the 
schools, which allows a difference of $225 between 
men’s and women’s salaries, with the increase on 
the men’s side. Under the schedule, eight men will 
receive increases in pay. Men teachers with two 
years of training will start at $1,350 per year, with 
maximum possibilities for increases of $50 a year 
over an eight-year period. 

The staff at present comprises 41 men, including 
four administrative officers. Several who now re- 


ceive higher salaries than their educational training 
warrants will be given from two to four years 
to complete their training to the minimum re- 
quirements. 

—Chieago, Ill. The board of education will 
shortly take up the demands of teachers for salary 
increases totaling $1,000,000 a year. The prin- 
cipal increases are for elementary teachers, whose 
pay now ranges from $1,200 to $2,500 per year. 
It is possible that slight increases will be given 
for all classes of teachers. 

—Dover, N.H. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for grammar-school teachers. 
The compensation of the teachers in the several 
grades, based upon their length of service, is as 
follows: 

“First vear, $800; second vear, $850; third year, 
$900; fourth year, $950; fifth year, $1,000; sixth 
year, $1,050; seventh year, $1,100; eighth year, 
$1,150; principal of Belknap School, $1,300; prin- 
cipal of Sawyer School, $1,650.” 

—Taunton, Mass. Salary increases for high- 
school teachers amounting to $3,600 have been 
ordered by the school board. A total of forty 
teachers will benefit from the increase which in the 
majority of cases is $100 per teacher. A _ few 
teachers who had reached the maximum, were given 
increases of only $50. 

—Superior, Wis. A single-salary schedule for 
teachers in the public schools has been adopted by 
the board of education, classifying and paying the 
teachers according to training, experience, and col- 
lege degrees. Under the schedule, the yearly 
salaries will range from $900 to $2,600. New 
teachers are placed on probation for a three-year 
period. 

—Des Moines, Iowa. For the first time in four 
years, the school board has given salary increases 
to the teachers on the school staff, amounting to 
a total of $15,000. The increases which range 
from $5 to $140 a year, will benefit one third of 
the teachers, as the higher-salaried teachers re- 
ceive no increase at this time. 

Gridley, Calif. The trustees of the Gridley 
Union High-School District have made drastic re- 
ductions in the salaries of the teaching staff, 
amounting in some eases to a considerable fraction 
of the preVious rate. The salary of the principal 
has been reduced from $4,000 to $3.200 and a 
reduction of $500 has been made in the salary of 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Superiority and Safeness 
in Playground Equipment 


The Fun-Ful Playground Equipment offers the 
largest and most comprehensive line of approved 


and guaranteed playground apparatus, incorpora- 
ting the elements of pleasure and safeness in design 


Fun-Ful 
Playground 
Equipment 


Coasters 

Swing Sets 

Ocean Waves 
Outdoor Gyms 
Giant Strides 
School Slides 
Spiral Slides 
Teeter Ladders 
Traveling Ring's 
Seesaw Outfits 
Merry-Go-Rounds 
Horizontal Ladders 
Circular Traveling Rings 
Combination Sets 


Catalog and any information desired concerning our goods gladly sent on request. 
Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment. 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1925. 


STANDARD 


INDIANA, U. S. A. 


ILL- 


ANDERSON 





and construction. 


Fun-Ful Playground Equipment is 
the product of nearly thirty years’ ex- 
perience of the Hill-Standard Co. de- 
voted exclusively to the development 
and manufacture of children’s outdoor, 
health-building goods. 


Fun-Ful Playground Equipment be- 
cause of its superiority, safety, and 
pleasure-giving qualities is approved, 
and successfully used on school play- 
grounds throughout the country. 





Established 1900 





Fun-Ful 
Swimming Pool | 
Sports Apparatus 


Water Slides 
Marine Monsters 
Balsa Wood Surf 
Boards 
Life Buoys 
Safety Pool Matting 
Landing Stairs 
Spring Boards 
Aqua Planes 
Pool Ladders 
Diving Towers 
Water Ponies 
Life Line Buoys 
Depth Markers 
Life Lines, ete. 





Co. 
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(Concluded from Page 108) 
one of the vocational teachers. The reductions in 
pay are intended to be horizontal, and will affect 
all except two teachers. 

—Beaver Dam, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a salary schedule for teachers, which is 
based on training and experience. Under the plan, 
teachers will receive compensation according to the 
amount of training received and the amount of 
successful work in the schools. 

Under the plan, graduates of a two-year normal 
course will be paid from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. 
For each six weeks of training above graduation 
from a two-year normal course, the sum of $25 
will be added. For each year of successful experi- 
ence elsewhere, the sum of $50 will be added. 
Additional salary for each year of successful ex- 
perience in the schools will be determined by the 
board, upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. 

The minimum salaries, without experience, are 
as follows: Two years above high schools, $1,000; 
three years above high schools, $1,150; four years 
of experience above high school, $1,300; five years 
of experience above high school, $1,450; for men 
teachers, $1,600; for elementary principals, $50 
to $100; for double-grade positions, add $25. 

Under the rules, the salaries are not retro- 
active. Additional training after the annual elec- 
tion will not change the contract salary. 

—tThe salaries of teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents in Oregon have for years been materially 
below those paid in other states, particularly in Cali- 
fornia. During 1927-28, only two superintendents 
outside of Portland, were paid as much as $4,000 
and those just $4,000. Next year there will be 
at least three more entries in the big league with 
a $4,500 top instead of $4,000, while one contract 
calls for a salary of $5,000 during 1929-30. 

The salaries for 1928-29 are expected to show 
avery distinct upgrade. This has become very 
noticeable in certain appointment bureaus where 
teachers are selected for positions. A few years ago, 
the standard salary of an inexperienced teacher 
of average ability was $125 per month. This year, 
$140 is the comparable figure, quite a large number 
going out at $150, and a few at $1,500 to $2,000 
in administrative and other positions. 


DEATH OF MR. I. H. SPENCER 
Jra H. Spencer, inventor, and founder and presi- 
dent of the Spencer Turbine Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, died April 28, after a short illness. 
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Chooses Miller Wardrobes 


Buffalo schools are noted for their high stand- 
ards of construction, especially from the stand- 
point of sanitation. Architect Ernest Crimi, 
Supervisor of School Architecture, has used 
Miller Wardrobes in a great many Buffalo school 
buildings—and has considered other types of 
wardrobe from time to time. But (to quote his 
own words) ‘‘we have always come back to the 
Miller Wardrobes.” 

Miller Wardrobes are to be used throughout 
the extensive building program now under way 
in Buffalo. That’s because Millers give more 
building for less money; a reduction in heating 
expense; perfect ventilation; maximum disci- 
pline; no waste of wall space; security from petty 
pilfering; and perfect, trouble-free service. Write 
for a copy of Catalog W-6, showing typical in- 
stallations in schools throughout the nation. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of Miller School Wardrobes 


123 W. Eighth St. 


Mr. Spencer was one of the leading authorities 
of the country on blowers and exhausters. His 
interest in mechanics was apparent at an early age. 
When only a boy, he experimented with water mo- 
tors and air-compressor engines. A Spencer water 
motor, developed by him in 1892, at the age of 18, 
is still used to pump the organ in a Hartford 
church. 

Shortly after this invention, or in 1895, he or- 
ganized the Spencer Motor Company, which later 
became the Organ Power Company, which produced 
the first practical electrically operated organ 
blowers. 

In 1904, Mr. Spencer began experiments with 
stationary exhausters for cleaning buildings by the 
vacuum method and organized the Spencer Turbine 
Cleaner Company in 1907. This work soon met 
with success. 

On July 2, 1918, the two Spencer companies were 
consolidated and known thereafter as the Spencer 
Turbine Company, with Mr. Spencer as president. 
He continued his experimentations with air ma- 
chines and produced the line of Spencer turbo-com- 
pressors used for operating oil and gas-fired fur- 
naces and ovens, and cupolas. z 

Mr. Spencer’s business relations were notably 
cordial and friendly and his dealings exhibited the 
highest type of ethics, honor, and motive in busi- 
ness. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—John H. Bailey, Jr., was reelected superintend- 
ent by the Coventry, R. I., school committee. 

—Oscar Chesterfield was named a member of the 
a independent school board by the city coun- 
cil. 
—J. W. G. Merritt has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the school board at Blaine, Wash. 

—By a unanimous vote, W. W. Prescott was re- 
elected president of the school board at Osceola, 
Ark. Charles E. Sullenger was reelected secretary. 

—H. M. Burleson is the new member of the 
school board of Johnson City, Tenn. 

—John W. Hart was elected to membership of 
the Kendalville, Ind., school board. 

—James L. Harman was elected for a three-year 
term to the school board of Elkhart, Ind. He has 
already served for six years. Other members of 
the board are H. A. Compton, president, whose term 
comes to a close August 1, 1929, and F. W. Gampher, 
treasurer, who has two years yet to serve. Since 
he became a member of the board in 1922, Mr. 
Harman has held the office of secretary. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





—John T. Temple was elected a member of the 
school board of English, Ind. 

—Lee H. Piper and Albert Lowe were reelected 
members of the Minot, N. Dak., school board. 

—Herbert J. Forsberg succeeds the late Charles 
A. Bronson as secretary of the school board of 
Duluth, Minn. 


—G. D. Henderson was elected president of the 
school board of Little Rock, Ark. Mrs. Lillian Me- 
Dermott was elected secretary, and W. A. MeDon- 
nell, treasurer. 

IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of May, 1928 


California—Los Angeles Co., Burbank 


City High-School District............ $ 502,000 
California—Los Angeles Co., Burbank 

City BChGOl WIStPICE... 666s. sc cas ces 263,000 
Illinois—Cook Co., School District No. 

WO AN-Wa Ose oa 4024 Re SEE CREE TON 400.000 
Illinois—Cook Co., School District No. 
ae eee Te ee TC ee ee eer een ee 330.000 
Illinois—Oak Park, School District No. 

WMP hig bendd $15 4.440 Sis via wid se ae aN ee eee 700.000 
Massachusetts—Fall River, Technical 

PAR OROO sind sa inea sees ceaeee Tas 630,000 
Michigan—Pontiae, School District Se- 

eS ics raishoisin bse Sawa erie 295.000 
Minnesota—Brainerd, School District.. 300.000 
Minnesota—Fairmont, School District. . 250.000 


New Jersey—Atlantic City, Convention 
Hall, School, General Iniprovement, 


Water, and City Improvement....... 2.307.000 
New Jersey—Jersey City, School....... 276,000 
New Jersey—Pleasantville, School...... 633.000 
New York—Hempstead, School District 

A Uses 8.00 45H O 8,55 RNC STD 500,000 
New York—Hempstead, Union Free 

DONO! WistTict NG. B.5...6060050865 300.000 
New York—New York, School Construc- 

SMM hee aiss tvytcttyed ais os aes ae AN G.8 wala 7,150,000 
Ohio—Toledo, City School District..... 270,000 
Pennsylvania—McKeesport, School Dis- 

AOU. DSN ES TS eas OHI S Sad ty eRe 580,000 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh, School Dis- 
ND de 3558 EA abe ek Ae se eA 
West Virginia—Fairmount, Independent 


_— 


500,000 


OO ere ee ee ee 519,000 
West Virginia—Martinsburg, School Dis- 

goad Sk Oy SOON eSkS ES VEEN 293,000 

ioe hse meee eeeedees $17,998.000 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
Preferred in Schools Throughout America 















1. Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Rockford, Ill., having 497 
windows all equipped with Draper 
Shades. 





For nearly thirty years, Draper Adjust- 
able Window Shades have been providing 
correct control of sunlight and affording 


he better ventilation in schools throughout . es 
; America. Draper Shades are the standard . sid eee ate BS 
of to which all other adjustable shades are 

he compared. 


Unequalled Draper Features 


00 Draper Adjustable Window Shades are 
0 Adjustable, from top or bottom; Sanitary, 
because there is no need to touch the shade 
“ with the hands; Durable, made of the best 
10 quality materials; Translucent, sunlight is 
. softly modified and properly diffused; 
, Attractive, most tasteful and distinctive of 
" designs; and Practical, easily cleaned and 
quickly adjusted to meet all conditions. 





3. Here is a photograph of the Cen- 
tral High School at Houston, Texas, 
which is completely equipped with 

long-lasting Draper Adjustable 

Shades. 








10 


10 


Write for samples. 


” LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


0 Spiceland - Indiana 






4. The Jonesmore School, Portland, 
Oregon, is equipped with Draper 
“Sanitary” Roller Shades. 
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OISES and echoes 

in school auditori- 

ums ruin many assemblies 

and musical programs. 

Annoying sounds also 

handicap students and 

teachers. by distracting 

their attention . . . strain- 
ing their nerves. 


cousti—Celotex 


OQUIETS 


Auditorium, Royal Oak 
High School, Royal Oak, 
Michigan. Acousti-Celo- 
tex, applied to the ceil- 
ings, absorbs disquieting 
noises and echoes and im- 
proves acoustical condi- 
tions. Acousti-Celotex is 
also imstalled in the two 
gymnasiums, natatorium, 
and orchestra rooms. 
George P. Little Co., 
Acousti-Celotex Contrac- 


tor. 


nnoying Sounds 


on the market. This 


high sound -absorp- 
tion value is due to 
small drilled open- 
ings which bury 
noises deep inside 
the tiles. 


You can stop noise from taking 
this daily toll of energy by applying 
Acousti-Celotex to ceilings. This 
sound-absorbing material swallows- 
up disturbing sounds coming from 
gymnasiums, shops, and other rooms. 


Acousti-Celotex comes in several 
different types, including BB, which 
has a sound-absorbing efficiency of 
70%—the highest of any material 


Acousti-Celotex is made from 
long tough fibres of cane. And it 
comes in single complete units 
that are easily installed in any 
building, new or old. 








How much better your students 
can concentrate . how much 
easier they can study when given 
this protection against nerve- 
wearing noise! 


The word 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 

Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE— BETTER HEARING 
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~ Modern Schools 
MUST HAVE Modern Light 


| M ORE important than fine buildings, 
| equipment, or curriculum in today’s 
schools is the matter of Light. Good Light 
your students must have. Their eyesight, 
their health and their progress demand it. 


GuthLite is the modern scientific school- 
room illuminator. It 
is shadowless and 
glareless. 
nishes 16% more 
useful light (in the 
working plane) than 
any other enclosed 
unit. It is an attrac- 














i 
Cty me eo 


SUPER » LUMINATOR 



















It fur- 


The Ewin F. Gurm ComMPANY 








—Mr. 
tendent of schools at East Bridgewater, 

—Supt. R. G. Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a new five-year term, with a salary of 
$15,000 per year. Supt. Jones is serving his third 
term since his election in 1920. 

Supt. Frank Jensen of Rockford, Ill., has been 
elected president of the Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Association of Northern Illinois. 

—Mr. John T. Symons has been elected super- 


James Reardan has been elected superin- 


Mass. 


intendent of schools at Coldwater, Mich., to suc- 
ceed Charles F. Hamilton. 
a J. V. Voorhees of Eveleth, Minn., has 


been reelected for a ninth consecutive term, with 
a salary of $6,500 per year. 
—Supt. T. L. White of Lawrenceville, Ga., has 


been relected for another term. 

-Mr. R. P. Wilker of Berwyn, IIll., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bradley, to 
succeed J. A. Wieland. 

Supt. Leonard Young of Duluth, 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. H. W. Hodson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. D. 
H. Patton will succeed Mr. Hodson as superin- 
tendent of the Clinton county schools. 

-Mr. Charles F. Grosjean of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been reelected as assistant superintendent of 
schools for the next year, with a salary of $5,000 
per year, 

-Mr. C. C. Crosswhite of Jeffereson City, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Cameron. Mr. Crosswhite was for the past two 
years principal of the Simonsen Junior High 
School at Jefferson City. 

—Mr. C. W. Price has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Evart, to succeed F. A. Smiley. 

‘Supt. R. S. Ebert of Carrollton, Ill., has been 
reclected for another year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 


Minn., has 


tive Fixture, low in first cost and very eco- | 
nomical of current consumption. It is the 
latest achievement of Lighting Engineers 
who have spent 30 years in the development 
of Lighting equipment. 


Refixturing Old Schools 


Your school buildings, too, should have this 
up-to-date advantage. Architects are speci- 
fying it for new buildings; it can easily be 
installed in older buildings during vacation. 
Scores of schools in all parts of the country 
(13 in St. Louis alone) were re-fixtured last 
summer with GuthLite to conserve eyesight 
and nerve energy. 


Your request will bringa Lighting Expert 
who will gladly make a survey of your 
lighting needs, without cost or obligation. 


Makers of the world-famous Brascolite. 





2615 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








—Mr. L. W. Adams of Casselton, N. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools, to succeed 
O. E. Smith. 

—Miss Elizabeth Ireland, superintendent of 
schools at Havre, Mont., has announced her 
candidacy for the Republican nomination for state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

—Supt. D. B. Hoffman of East Moline, IIll., has 
been reelected for another year, with an increase 
of $100 in salary, making his salary $3,900 a 
year. 

Mr. R. W. Welsh of Ford City, Pa., 
elected superintendent of schools at Kane. 

—Supt. R. W. Fairchild of Elgin, Ill., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. . Mr. Fair- 
child is the first superintendent in Illinois to 
be elected for a three-year term, as a law was only 
recently passed making long-term elections possible 
in the state. 

—Mr. H. L. Bleeker of Hart, Mich., has been 
elected president of the Western Michigan Round- 
Table Conference. 

—Mr. R. M. Eyman has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Fairchild county, Lancaster, 
Ohio, to succeed Mr. J. F. Bemiller, who has gone 
to Galion. 

—Mr. T. L. Carlton of Eastland, Tex., 
elected superintendent of schools at Frisco. 

—Mr. J. L. Prescott of Laingsburg, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Nashville, 
to succeed E. E. Devereaux. 

—Mr. S. J. Lewis of Vanderbilt, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Johannesburg. 

—Mr. M. J. Clark of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Union City. 





has been 


has been 


VUCUOOEOEEDAOSDODROGEOGEOUDEOEOOOROUOOOOROOEUCOEOODEACEGEOOEETORAUEODECUORUCOROECOUUEOOOROOOEOUEO TER EEO OOO OOOOEROROGO ROD ent oooooOeS 


A WORD FOR POLITICIANS 


By any definition, all who seek office, and all 
who by their fellows are elected to legislative, 
judicial, or executive offices are politicians. For- 
tunately for our nation most of ours, now as in 
the past, in spite of recurring misrepresentation 
and abuse, in which we join, are patriotic, able, 
and faithful servants of the state. In a republic, 
politicians are a necessity. Most of ours are, and 
even more of them would like to be friends of 
education and of the schools. 

Thank God for our politicians—Ernest W. 
Butterfield, State Commissioner, New Hamp- 
shire. 





Supt. W. 8S. Goudy of Durand, Mich., 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. J. J. Cavanaugh of Kaukauna, Wis., 
has been reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. E. M. Blomquist has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hematite, to succeed C. 
M. Street. 

—Mr. Ira C. Landis has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Riverside, Calif., to succeed 
A. N. Wheelock. 

—Mr. W. E. Davidson of Evanston, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at American Falls, 
Idaho. Mr. Davidson returns to American Falls 
after an absence of two years. 

—Superintendent Archie G. Leonard of Farm- 
ington, Mich., was the guest of honor at a dinner 
arranged by the local people. The iocal newspaper 
said: “It is doubtful whether a finer or more 
enjoyable event has ever taken place in Farmington 
than the testimonial banquet to Mr. Leonard. It 
was a splendid tribute to a man whose 
are well worthy of it.” 

—B. C. Moore has been reelected superintendent 
of the Eureka, IIl., schools. 

—John G. 


has been 


services 


McKay remains as superintendent of 
the Ubly, Mich., schools for another year. 

—M. L. Duggan, state superintendent of edu- 
cation for Georgia is a candidate for reelection. 
The Augusta Chronicle says: “The position of 
school superintendent should be eliminated as far 
as possible from the process of politics and at the 
same time an able and conscientious worker should 
be accorded the distinction of serving the youth 
of the state in this high capacity and somehow we 
believe Mr. Duggan will measure up fully to these 
qualifications.” 

-Mr. Ira C. Landis has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Riverside, Calif., to succeed 
A. N. Wheelock. 


—Supt. Eugene LaRowe of Maywood, IIl., has 
been reelected to serve a sixteenth consecutive term. 


—Mr. M. L. Duggan state superintendent of 
public instruction of Georgia, has announced his 


candidacy for the office for another term. Mr. 
Duggan has served as head of the department of 
education since the death last summer of the late 
Mr. F. E. Land, whose unexpired term he is now 
filling. 

—Supt. J. H. Winstrom of Springfield, IIl., 
been reelected for the school year 1928-29. 


has 
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The modern laundry building of the 
State School for the Deaf, Austin, 
Texas. 


Down in the LONE STAR STATE ” ” 


Tue State School for the Deaf, in Austin, Texas, is one of 
many schools having its own laundry—planned and installed, of 
course, by The American Laundry Machinery Company. This 
department handles the work with precision—delivers a perfect 
grade of work, economically and in record time. 


You will be interested in a summary of the experiences of 
“American” engineers in installing large and small school laun- 
dries everywhere. We will be glad to furnish file-facts and pho- 
tographs. No obligation whatever—just mention your enrollment 


figures. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 





Acorner of the “all-American” laundry at the Texas State School for the Deaf, where 
linens are washed immaculately, ironed perfectly, and returned to service promptly. 








—Supt. Thomas W. Gosling of Madison, Wis., 
was the guest of honor at a banquet on May 21, 
at the Loraine Hotel. Four hundred persons, in- 
cluding teachers, members of the board of education 
and the secretarial statf of the schools were present 
to honor Mr. Gosling, who goes to his new superin- 
tendency at Akron, Ohio. In appreciation of his 
services, Mr. Gosling was presented with a gold 
watch and chain on behalf of the teachers, the 
school board, and the secretarial staff. 


—Mr. L. F. Collins of Burbank, Calif., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chino, to suc- 
ceed B. M. Aldrich. 

—Mr. F. H. Boren of Oakland, Calif., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Union High School 
and Junior College at San Mateo, Calif. 

—Asst. Supt. William J. Bogan of Chicago, II1., 
was the guest of honor at a banquet on May 24, 
at which 700 teachers and principals, members of 
the junior-high-school club, were the hosts. The 
speakers at the banquet were Mr. Bogan, Mr. W. 
H. Sexton, and Mr. J. F. Tyrell. 

—Supt. G. C. Butler of Palatine, Ill., has been 
reelected for a new three-year term. Supt. Butler 
has been at the head of the Palatine schools for 
the past eight years. 

—Mr. Silas R. Morse, formerly a member of the 
New Jersey state board of education and well known 
throughout south Jersey as an educator, died at his 
home on May 23, of heart disease. Mr. Morse was 
88 years old. 

Mr. Morse was the first city superintendent of 
schools in Atlantic City. In 1877 he became county 
superintendent of schools, which position he held 
for fifteen years. He resigned in 1894 to accept an 
appointment on the state board of education. He 
was active in the organization of the Guarantee 
Trust Company of Atlantic City, and the First 
National Bank of Mays Landing. 

—Mr. A. R. Boone, superintendent of schools at 
Carbondale, Ill., has been reelected for his eleventh 
consecutive term. 

—Mr. C. W. Price has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Evart, Mich., to succeed F. A. 
Smiley. 

—Mr. J. L. Prescott of Laingsburg, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Nashville. 

—Supt. F. C. Wilbur of Vandercook Lake, Mich., 
has been reappointed for a three-year term. 

—Supt. W. H. Gordon of Northville, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year, at an increase in 
salary. 


—Mr. J. C. Anthony of Danvers, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dedham. Mr. 
Anthony came to Danvers in 1922 from Melrose, 
in which city he had held a similar position for a 
long period of time. 

—Mr. J. A. Andrews has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Monticello, Mo., to succeed 
F. J. Gray. 

—Mr. J. G. Williams of Girard, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mineral, to 
succeed J. J. Whitehead. 

—Suit for $50,000 damages has been filed against 
Supt. H. P. Shepherd of Nashville, Tenn., by Rupert 
Reynolds, principal of the Fair Garden School, in 
circuit court. In the suit, Mr. Shepherd is charged 
with libel, because he issued a public statement in 
which he charged Reynolds with inefficiency. It is 
claimed that Mr. Shepherd’s statement has damaged 
Mr. Reynolds in his profession as a teacher. 

—Mr. E. 8. Simmons of Belleflower, Ill., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Pittsfield, 
to succeed R. B. Browne. 

—Supt. 8S. H. Holmes of New Britain, Conn., has 
been reelected for another three-year term. 

—Supt. R. W. Fairchild of Elgin, Ill., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. Roy P. Wisehart, state superintendent of 
publie instruction of Indiana, has announced his 
candidacy for the nomination to his position. Mr. 
Wisehart was appointed by the governor in August, 
1927, when Mr. Charles Miller resigned to become 
superintendent at Indianapolis. 

—Supt. R. D. Eadie of Brunswick, Ga., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Arthur H. Hines of Richmond, Ind., has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

—Mr. G. S. Foster of Hartford, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in American history 
in the senior high school at Battle Creek. 


VUPUAEEADERLEOUEUDAEODEATAOEAGEUUEOEEAEEOTEOU TEC DECEEDEECEUTEOTEUDDOOET REO REOEOOOONT ERO EEO ROOEOEODEUUDUGHOEO DO SOOOOSONOEOODOO EAR 


POSSIBILITIES OF EDUCATION 


The possibilities of education are without prac- 
ticable limit. The teacher can make the world 
over in a single generation! But whatever edu- 
cation achieves, it is dependent upon the training, 
discipline, and ideals set up in the teaching pro- 
fession. Education, civilization, and progress are 
coextensive. Whether or not the human race 
advances, depends upon the teacher and educa- 
tion—Elmer Holbeck, Passaic, N. J. 


TOCEUEEA TOU EEOE TEU TEE COEUR TET EECEEUE EEE EE EEE 


—Mr. John Eichhorn of New Paris, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of schools, to succeed 
P. G. Andrews. 

—Mr. R. A. Buell of Watertown, Wis., has been 
reelected as head of the school system for the next 
school year. 

—Mr. O. T. Marston has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Blandinsville, Il. 

—Miss Florence Kerr, formerly principal of the 
Gallia Academy High School at Gallipolis, Ohio, 
has accepted the position of dean of girls in the 
same school. Mr. Edwin Higgins has been elected 
principal of the high school, to sueceed Miss Kerr. 


—Mr. K. R. Vermillion, superintendent of schools 
at Gallipolis, Ohio, is spending the summer months 
at Columbia University, where he is specializing in 
school administration. 

—At the regular May meeting of the board of 
education at Rockford, Ill., Supt. Frank A. Jensen 
was reelected for a three-year term, with a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. Supt. Jensen, who is 
completing his fifth year of work in Rockford, will 
receive $8,000 during 1928-29; $9,000 in 1929-30; 
and $10,000 in 1930-31. 

—Mr. Philip Fitch, who has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the manual training high school at Den- 
ver, Colo., is a graduate of the East High School, 
Denver, and completed work for the degree of A.B. 
at Colorado College and A. M. at the University 
of Denver. He completed several courses at the 
University of Chicago and attended two summer 
terms at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Mr. Fitch succeeds Mr. Charles A. Bradley, who 
retires after 45 years of service. 

—Supt. Albert H. Covell of Oneida, N. 
been reelected for the next school year. 

—Supt. Raymond C. Burdick of Watertown, N. 
Y., has been reelected at a salary of $6,000. Mr. 
Burdick is completing his fourth year of work in 
Watertown. 


Y., has 


—Dr. F. G. Robinson has been elected as _presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York. Dr. 
Robinson, who was born in Brooklyn, studied in 
the city’s public schools, began his teaching career 
in the city schools, and entered the College of the 
City of New York in 1906. He holds two degrees 
given by New York University. 

—Mr. Homer H. Seerley has resigned as president 
of the Iowa State Teachers’ College. As president 


emeritus of the College, Mr. Seerley will still give 
(Concluded on Page 116) 
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Twelve hundred Lyon Steel Lockers to the school. That’s the aver- 
age in Detroit for forty schools. One at a time, this enviable total 
has been built up on Lyon performance. And they know fine steel 
products in Detroit. They know why Lyon frames are strong, the 
doors rigid, the hinges solid, the locking device positive, and the 
finishes lasting. There is a Lyon Engineering Service, given with- 
out cost, to school boards and their architects who are planning 


locker installations. Write us for complete information on this 
service and locker that are known and appreciated the nation over. 






















LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Successor to: 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO, LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Il. Aurora, Ill. 


| MT ba 


Steel Shelving ... Lockers... Cabinets... Counters... Steelart 
Folding Tables and Chairs. General Steel Storage Equipment 
and Steel Furniture. The Lyon name and trade mark attest the 
strength, finish, usefulness and durability of Lyon Steel Products. 
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LIKE TO USE IT. 


Hundreds of educational institutions have found this to be true. 
are experiencing CLEAN, HEALTHY classrooms and school grounds as 


a result. 


Built of all steel construction, SOLARS will stand up under hard usage 


Children are eager to help 
when SOLARS are hand 


It’s the patented gravity-swinging top which impels use. CHILDREN 


They A = 


for years., There is nothing to get out of order. 


THESE SIX REASONS RECOMMEND SOLARS 


1. SILENT 
2. EASY TO USE 
3. SANITARY 


4. FIREPROOF 
5. EASY TO EMPTY 
6. ATTRACTIVE 


ya 








Made in nine sizes and six color 


combinations 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


Melrose Park, 


(Concluded from Page 114) 
his wise counsel to the institution which he has 
served so long and so faithfully. 


—The board of education of Irvington, N. J., 
refused to reappoint Supt. R. Lee Saunders for a 
period of five years, but instead offered him a one- 
year contract and at the same time terminated his 
services as principal of the Florence Avenue School. 
Mr. Saunders refused the new contract because 
under it the board may terminate his services even 
before the expiration of the year. 


—The board of education of Berkeley, Calif., has 
been deadlocked over the selection of a successor to 
Supt. H. B. Wilson. Mr. C. James, a former deputy 
superintendent, has filled the position but has de- 
clined to continue. Under a plan adopted by the 
board, several prominent educators will be asked 
to make the selection of a superintendent. Those 
upon whom this task of selection falls are: Presi- 
dent W. W. Campbell, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford; 
President Rufus B. von Kleimsmid, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern Californa; State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction William J. Cooper, and 
Superintendent of Schools Joseph Marr Gwinn, of 
San Francisco. 


—Supt. H. L. Rawdon of Oberlin, Ohio, has been 
presented with a life membership in the National 
Education Association. The presentation was made 
by the teaching staff at a dinner given on May 4. 
Mr. Rawdon has been a member of the Association 
since 1908. 


Mr. T. Gordon Bennett has been reappointed 
superintendent of the Queen Anne’s county, Mary- 
land, schools. The Centreville Record says: “The 
schools of this county are among the few that are 
run on the minimum amount required by law, and 
as each scholastic year is closed, the ledger has bal- 
anced on the right side. In doing this, Mr. Ben- 
nett has not neglected the standard of teaching or 
of teachers, but has placed this county well in the 
forefront.” 

—The Hall township high-school board at Spring 
Valley. Ill., is split over the retention of Supt. J. 
W. Sullivan. The latter resigned but the citizens 
want him to remain. Some of the board members 
want C. L. Sarver, grade-school superintendent at 
Spring Valley. When the vote was cast, Wilson, 
Dr. J. J. Moran, and Charles Kuhl were recorded 
in favor of hiring Sarver. Opposed to the motion 
were B. F. George, J. C. Sitterly, and J. T. Hight, 
who are backing Sullivan. The deciding vote was 





Name. . 
Position .... 
School ..... 


Illinois 


cast by President George Thompson, who sided with 
the Sarver faction, but later this action was re- 
scinded pending word from the state superintendent 
as to the legality of the contract signed by the old 
board. 

—G. L. Jenner has been reappointed for two 
vears as superintendent of schools at Bay City, 
Mich. 

—Vernon G. Mays has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Lebanon, IIl., city schools and the 
community high school at an increase in salary. 
He has been engaged to teach in the summer session 
of the social-science department of McKendree 
College. 

—Dr. Maurice E. Rogalin, principal of public 
school No. 64, Bronx, has been named _ principal 
of the Jamaica Training School by the New York 
City board of education. Dr. Rogalin had been 
recommended by the board of superintendents but 
an effort was made by students and faculty mem- 
bers to sidetrack the recommendation and secure 
the appointment of Joseph F. Cashman. President 
Ryan of the board of education, in a statement, 
said that to accept recommendations of students 
and faculty “would automatically cast aside one of 
the most important functions of the board of super- 
intendents.” 

—Willis A. Sutton has been reelected superin- 
tendent of the Atlanta, Ga., schools for a term of 
three years. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS LEADER 


Leadership requires a positive personality, not 
negative. A positive personality enables its pos- 
sessor to be an executive—a director of affairs. 
The negative personality makes him a follower. 
The positive personality makes decisions—the 
negative stands in doubt. The positive goes di- 
rect to the point—the negative wavers, qualifies, 
dawdles, vacillates. The positive personality ven- 


tures in life—the negative is afraid to take the risk. 


The positive knows he believes a thing—the nega- 
tive is not sure. The positive person is dynamic— 
the negative is static. The one has confidence— 
the other lacks it. The one plans his actions and 
puts them into practice—the other follows a 
beaten path. The one has energy, courage, and 
conviction—the other weakness and indecision. 
Which way are we headed—John H. Beveridge, 
Superintendent, Omaha, Nebraska. 


OOVEAAUEDDAOOODEEEAOODODEDAOOUEOODOEEAOOOENNOOUSOOEOURRDAUOOUSEAUOOGEDOUUOROOOOUOONOOLOUOOSDODOOOSOREONOUEEONOOOROOOOTODEOOOOOONONY 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me detailed information on SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES. 


Receptacle Division 


—The school board of Windsor Locks, Conn., by 
a vote of four to two, decided not to reengage 
George S. Wright, supervising principal of the high 
school. The differences which have arisen between 
Mr. Wright and the board relate to questions of 
discipline which the members are not willing to 
discuss publicly and thus invite a newspaper con- 
troversy. 

—The Rockland, Mass., school committee has 
voted not to reelect Victor McDonald as principal 
of the high school. A misunderstanding as to a 
leave of absence has arisen. The board recalled 
Leander Jackson, who had been dismissed three 
years ago. 

—Supt. M. N. Todd of Lawrenceville, Ill, has 
been reelected for a three-year term, with a gradual 
increase in salary. Mr. Todd came to Lawrence- 
ville from Murphysboro, where he had directed an 
elaborate building program. 

—Dr. James Lee, district superintendent of 
schools in New York City from 1901 until his re- 
tirement in 1923, died at his home on May 14 of 
pneumonia. Dr. Lee was 75 years old. 

Dr. Lee had been connected continuously with the 
board of education from 1881 until five years ago. 
He was a graduate of Rock Hill College in Mary- 
land and Bellevue Medical College. 

—Mr. Elmer K. Sexton, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Newark, N. J., has been given an 
increase in salary. 

—Supt. W. A. Andrews of Buffalo, Minn., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term. 

—Dr. Robert B. Pollock has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Philadelphia, Pa., 
to succeed Mr. Thomas S. Boyle, who has become 
city treasurer. 

—Mr. Harry E. Ruch has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mancelona, Mich., to sueceed 
L. E. Johnston. 

—Mr. R. H. Licking of Kewaunee, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed W. F. 
Kruschke. Mr. Licking was formerly assistant 
principal in the high school. 

—Mr. Ernest E. Oertel, principal of the Ores- 
timba Union High School at Newman, Calif., has 
been reelected for the school year 1928-29, with 
an increase of $400 in salary, making his salary 
for the next year $4,000. The increase in salary 
has been given in appreciation of Mr. Oertel’s work 
in building up a school spirit and creating 4 
better relation between the schools and the com- 
munity. 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


Types and Sizes for all School Requirements 





When selecting locker equipment for a new school, 
an addition, or for one that is being refurnished 
or provided with additional facilities — the most 
satisfactory results will follow only when the cor- 
rect type and size of locker is installed for each 
particular storage need. 


There are definite types and sizes of Durabilt Steel 
Lockers for every school use. These illustrations 
display a few of the many installations that are 
giving satisfaction in prominent schools in every 
locality. . 


Full length clothing lockers provide the maximum 
storage service. Double tier lockers are handy 
where floor space is very limited and small pupils 
are the users. 











The recessed type is most practical and popular 
Three Person Lockers but where the construction of the building will Single Tier Lockers 
Recessed in Corridor. not permit of recessing, then free standing lockers Recessed in Corridor. 
with either flat or sloping tops placed in corridors, 
alcoves or separate locker rooms will produce a 
very satisfactory installation. 


The illustration of Durabilt three person lockers 
shows a unique but practical corridor installation 
where floor space does double duty. Each section 
of Box lockers provides a group of nine individu- 
als with separate and secure storage for their 
hats, books, lunches, etc., while the three adjoin- 
ing lockers provide space for their coats and other 
wraps. 


Box Lockers have a wide field of usefulness in 
schools. They are especially adapted to gymna- 
siums, classrooms and vocational departments. 
They admirably fill the need for small storage 
spaces for shoes, togs, books, tools, and all work 
materials. 





- — = The plate at center below shows how Durabilt 
double tier lockers are built-in the walls of the Single Tier Lockers Recessed 
gymnasium alcoves, providing handy space for in Corridor and Alcoves. 
hanging the clothing of students who use the gym. 
Then, in addition, there is a quantity of small, 
single tier lockers which form a part of the bas- 
ket rack enclosure, while the locker tops serve as 
a handy counter, always available for use. 


Free Standing Sloping Top Lockers 
with Metal Base Plates in Corridor. 


Durabilt Steel Lockers are the choice of thousands 
of experienced School Executives who are con- 
vinced by actual tests that Durabilt products leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of rugged con- 
struction, fine finish, and economical cost. 


-~ Os 


Ce hh e 


Now is a very opportune time to order Durabilt 
Steel Lockers so that the installation will be in 
readiness in ample time for your needs when 
school re-opens this Fall. We are ready to assist 
with your locker prublems. Send in your plans 
and specifications for a quotation; or, if you de- 
sire further information send for our complete 
eatalog. Phone our nearest Sales Office or write 
us at Aurora. 
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Single Tier, Double Row Lockers Free Standing, Single Tier, Double Row 
- with Metal Base Plates in Alcoves. Lockers in Gym Room. 
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Double Tier and Single Tier Lockers Box Lockers for Togs, Shoes, Etc., 
_ a. —— with Basket Racks in Gym Room. in Gym Room. 


Mo better built than Durabilt!’ 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
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—Dean Allan C. Whitney, of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, has resigned effective July 
1, 1929, and will be on leave next year. 

During the absence of Dean Whitney, the school 
of education will be administered by a committee 


of three professors, comprising Prof. J. B. Ed- 
monson, Prof. Raleigh Schorling, and Prof. George 
Meyers. 


—President George J. Ryan and Vice-President 
M. Samuel Stern of the New York City board of 
education have been unanimously reelected for their 
seventh consecutive terms. Following his reelection, 
Mr. Ryan gave a brief report showing the progress 
of the schools. The city, he said, has 32,669 teach- 
ing and supervisory positions. The total school 
cost at the close of 1927 for sites, buildings, and 
equipment was $354,282,000. To date, a total of 
$212,830,114 has been expended for school-building 
construction. 


—Mr. William J. Weber of New York City has 
been reappointed for a seven-year term on the board 
of education. Mr. Weber represents the Bronx 
Borough. 


—Mrs. Agnes Williams has been elected a mem- 
her of the board of education of Union Free School 
District No. 2, town of Glenville, N. Y., for a fourth 
consecutive term of three years. Mrs. Williams 
has acted as clerk of the board for the past eight 
years. 

—Harry J. Mold was elected president of the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., board of education ‘he 
local newspaper editor says: “It is a Goo. syn 
when a man of his character and ability can be per- 
suaded to serve us in public position. Men of his 
caliber tend to make for better administration in 
government, and there is very likelihood that as 
president of the board of education he will continue 
in the same line of endeavor and purpose as he has 
as a member.” 


Thirst is satisfied sanitarily. 
touch the R-S nozzle. 
germs to hide—no possibility for con- 
tamination to arise or spread. R-S 
Fountains take up little space, check 
the waste of water, fit into any sur- 
rounding, and give continuous service 
the year ‘round. 


The R-S line includes 
ing Fountains (in models for all school 
requirements), 
Fixtures and Supplies. 
log with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


All These 


Advantages 


—are to be gained with the installation 
of Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Foun- 
tains. 


Lips can’t 
No chance for 


Sanitary Drink- 





Bath and Plumbing 
Write for cata- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





—William J. Weber was reappointed a member 
of the New York City board of education for a 
seven-year term by Mayor James J. Walker. Mr. 
Weber first joined the present board in 1924, when 
he was named to complete the term of office of 
Harry B. Chambers, resigned. This was not, how- 
ever, Mr. Weber’s first experience, as he had served 
as a member of the old board of 46 members. Just 
after his second appointment, he was given a dinner 
on February 16, 1924, by 1,000 men and women 
prominent in the city’s civic and educational life. 
At the dinner, State Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves told how Mr. Weber had just pre- 
viously turned down a big-salaried state job “to 
work gratuitously as a member of the board of 
education, because he loves New York City and has 
the highest regard for the welfare of the pupils 
and teachers of the city.” Mr. Graves declared then 
that Mr. Weber is a prince among men. 

—G. R. MeWhirter of Colebeek, Ontario, has been 
elected president of the department of school trus- 
tees of the Ontario Educational Association, 
Canada. 

—Dr. B. W. Rowe has been unanimously elected 
as president of the board of education at Lincoln, 
Nebr. Dr. B. F. Bailey was elected as vice-presi- 
dent. 

—Mr. P. F. King has been reelected president 
of the school board of New Britain, Conn., for a 
fifth consecutive term. 

—Mr. M. H. Whitlock has been elected as presi- 
dent of the school board of Peoria, Ill., for another 
year. 

—Mr. F. H. Lischke has been elected secretary 
of the school board at DeBeque, Colo. 

—Mr. Edward Merchant has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of Philadelphia, to succeed 
William Dick, who retires on August 31. Mr. 
Merchant has been connected with the school board 
since 1892. He was elected assistant secretary in 
1912. 

The office of assistant secretary will be filled by 
Mr. Thomas A. Hughes, who has been connected with 
the administration department since October, 1896. 
For a number of years he has held the responsi- 
ble position of warrant clerk, handling the problem 
of teachers’ salaries and interpreting the regula- 
tions of the board regarding salary increases, classi- 
fication, ete. 

—Mrs. F. E. Wieman has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Washburn, Wis. Mr. 
Henry Ford has been elected vice-president. 





C 92 


Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous China bowl 
and vertico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the play- 
ground. 


—Mr. William A. Gergen has been reelected as 
secretary of the school board of Beaver Dam, Wis. 

—Mr. Percy Talbot has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Berlin, Wis. Mrs. 
H. M. Safford has been elected vice-president. 

—Mr. George J. McBride of Highland Park, IIL, 
has been reelected president of the Deerfield-Shields 
township school board at Highland Park. 

—Mr. C. W. Bingham and Mr. A. H. Sanford 
have been reelected as members of the school board 
at Larchmont, N. Y., for terms of three years each. 

—Mrs. A, D. Ryckman has been elected presi- 
dent of the school board of Oshkosh, Wis., for the 
coming school year. 

—Dr. Grace Gardiner-Smith has been reelected as 
president of the board of education at Red Wing, 
Minn. 

—Dr. N. T. Ziglinski has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mr. W. F. MacGregor has been unanimously 
reelected as president of the board of education at 
Racine, Wis. 

—Mr. H. W. Caldwell, Mr. J. A. English, and 
Mr. J. A. Heminway have been reappointed as 
members of the Chicago board of education by 
Mayor Thompson. 

—Dr, J. D. Humphrey has been reappointed as 
president of the school board at Huntsville, Ala. 
Dr. Humphrey has devoted much of his time to 
schoolwork during the past three years, and his 
efforts in behalf of the new high school were 
recognized with the presentation of a silver loving 
cup. 

—The position of supervisor of buildings and 
grounds has been created at Springfield, Mo., with 
the appointment of Mr. W. H. Ipsen to fill the 
office. As supervisor of buildings, Mr. Ipsen will 
have charge of the work formerly performed by the 
building committee and the superintendent of 
schools. 

—Mr. W. A. Smith has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the board of education at Oconto, Wis. 

—Mr. Herbert J. Forsberg has been elected clerk 
of the school board at Duluth, Minn., to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Mr. Bronson. 

—At the annual school meeting of District No. 
2, town of Geddes, Solvay, N. Y., President R. E. 
Porter and Frederick H. Darrow were reelected 
without opposition, for terms of three years each. 

—Mr. Henry D. Fearon has been reelected as 
president of the board of education at Oneida, N. Y. 
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Two Months 
and School Opens 


Have you filled your locker and 
, steel equipment requirements? 





Single Tier Standard 
Louvre Berloy Locker 


‘ Berloy Wardrobe 
Cabinet No. 8561 


Storage Cabinet 
2-Door No. 8560 


| The controlled production of Berloy School Equipment from the 

ore to the finished product enables this organization with forty 

: years of steel fabricating experience to build structural strength 
of a known quantity into its products. 


: A sincere purpose backed with our unconditional guarantee war- 
rants your utmost confidence in an equipment investment. 


. § We are ready to talk facts and demonstrate to your entire satis- 
: faction a school equipment service that rings true. 





: Let us review the complete Berloy Line — it may bring to mind 
items that otherwise might be overlooked — 


Berloy Desk Cabinet 
No. 8360 


: Single Lockers Desk Cabinets Steel Shelving 
' Group Lockers Cabinet Safes Steel Filing Cases 
‘ Built-in Lockers Steel Desks Steel Card Cases 


Storage Cabinets Steel Tables Steel Desk Trays 


The Berger Manufacturing Company 
, CANTON OHIO 


d This coupon will bring a Service Engineer. 











BRANCHES 


Atlanta Jacksonville 


i- Boston Kansas City ’ Roanoke B E R LO y 
Chicago oe City Seen _ Sean egnumraNETinRtSeR arr aa woes $e RSe Te LAER Repnsaades Sees ees ’ 
Cincinnati os Angeles ; in which we are especially interested. 
k Milwaukee San Antonio 


Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Montreal 

D. Detroit Newark, N. J. 
z. Houston New York 

d Indianapolis Philadelphia 





EXPORT DEPT., 516 W. 25th St., 








Pittsburgh 


STEEL 


San Francisco 


nae EQUIPMENT 
St. Louis | Q 


Toronto F Oo R 


New York City 




















SCHOOLS 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
Please send us complete literature on 





O46CE 004.66 OC 4646 666 OGO £46464 446446 6546666466 


Kini. | huve your Sales Engineer call 


SE OS OE CE6CSEPEESEE 69 64.0: 6'9 8 OO 6948 
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‘MODERN SHADING” 


A Treatise On School Shading 


“Modern Shading” is a book devoted to the very import- 
ant subject of correct lighting and shading as it pertains to 


the school room. 


efficiency. 





ad 
~ 


The success of your schools depends in large degree upon 
the general health and well being of the pupils in your care. 


“Modern Shading” contains many helpful ideas that will 
assist you in keeping your pupils at the highest point of 


The 1928 issue of “Modern Shading” is now off the press. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
No Obligation 


No Charge 


MAXWELL’S SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 IRON STREET 
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CHICAGO 
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THE BUDGET AND PAYROLL SYSTEM AT 
GARY, IND. 

Mr. A. H. Bell, auditor of the public-school 
system at Gary, Ind., speaking at the recent Ohio 
educational conference, described how Gary ad- 
ministers its budget and payrolls. He emphasized 
that the 13-months-to-the-year plan had _ been 
adopted years ago, and declared that it had proved 
successful in saving time and effecting greater 
efficiency in handling the financial work of the 
city schools. 

In explaining the Gary method, Mr. Bell de- 
scribed the division of the year into thirteen months 
of 28 days each. These thirteen months are again 
divided into 26 pay periods, with payment of school 
employees every 14 days. 

The schedule for the present school year is as 
follows: Period one, August 1 to August 20, 1927, 
20 days; periods 2 to 25, inclusive, August 21, 
1927 to July 21, 1928, 24 of 14 days each; period 
26, July 22 to July 31, 10 days. 

This accounts for the 366 days of the school 
year. The first and last period are not uniform, 
period one being given days sufficient so that 
period three begins with the beginning of_ the 
regular term, the Sunday preceding the first Mon- 
day. in September. Period 26 includes all days in 
July after the close of the 25th period, which, to- 
gether with period one, constitutes 28 days, plus 
one extra, to make 365 days for the year, and in 
leap year, two extra days. 

The advantage of the system is that of uniformity 
of payments which make it possible to make up 
an addressograph plate for each employee, thereby 
expediting the issuance of pay checks. It has the 
further advantage of making possible more accurate 
comparisons between one accounting period and 
another. 





For the purpose of illustrating the Gary school- 
budget procedure, Mr. Bell used the academic sec- 
tion in the regular form, pointing out how esti- 
mates are compiled. Expense items of past years 
are summarized and in columns following the re- 
spective amounts are the per-pupil calculations as 
well as the amounts per each 100 pupils’ hours, 
Mr. Bell said. 

Taking the academic section in analyzing the 
cost, Mr. Bell explained that expenditures for the 
last eight-year period have increased from $168,- 
478.69 to $419,421.12. This inerease can be ex- 
plained properly only by the unit basis, he said. 
Mr. Bell said it is seen that the unit figures vary 
only slightly, while the total amounts show an 
increase of almost 150 per cent. 

“We are in a position to prove to any protesting 
taxpayer,” said Mr. Bell, “that our expenses are 
increasing only in proportion to increased enroll- 
ment. 

“The color system is used to distinguish our 
different payrolls with a check of a color to match,” 
VUDUOAOROU ERA EOUAEOEODEEUUEOCEOEAOTEOEUAOOU LORE EOAOEEOUUEEGOEEOUODSUOEOOOEROORENOEROEOUOEOUOOEETOUCNOGOOEUODEOOOSONOOEOOOROOO ONS 

INDIVIDUAL VS. MASS EDUCATION 

We are told, and very truly told, that no two 
children are alike. Reasoning from this premise, 
the conclusion is drawn by not a few that mass 
education as we have known it in the public 
schools simply represents the stone age in our 
development of formal education. Not infre- 
quently the claim is made by patrons and educa- 
tors alike that if we so shaped our school organ- 
ization as to respect these individual differences 
among children there would be no failures in our 
public schools. This will be readily recognized 
as analogous to the claim that if our courts but 
ascertained the physical, mental, and moral 
abnormalities of each perpetrator of crime that 
is brought before them, the state would become 
in all cases a tender guardian rather than an 
agent for the infliction of punishment. In each 
instance it is the voice of the extremist. Such 
arguments apparently eliminate from all consider- 
ation a sine qua non of civilization—human re- 
sponsibility. They ignore the fundamental con- 
sideration that failure and punishment alike are 
oftentimes essential processes through which a 
corrective can be found for self-indulgence, lack 
of industry, dishonesty, and the like-——Herbert 
Seeley Weet, Superintendent of Schools, Roches- 
tor, i. Ys 
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Mr. Bell continued. “This system has advantage. 
An employe receiving checks for services performed 
in different organizations is in no way confused, 
hut knows just what each check is for. It also 
facilitates the numerical classifications of cancelled 
checks returned from the bank, as they can first 
he classified by color and are thereby classified to 
a considerable degree by this alone. 

“Any budget-control system to be effective must 
he administered efficiently. The procedure must be 
continuous. By this I mean, items must be handled 
with dispatch in an orderly way and in no case 
is work to be permitted to pile up. Checks are 
not issued until the payroll is completely analyzed 
and in a position to be posted immediately to the 
various appropriation accounts. 

“At this time our expenses are posted against 
appropriations for the first eight months of the 
school year 1927-28, enabling the determining of 
the appropriation balances in only a few moments. 
Furthermore, the detailed budget analysis is com- 
pleted up to March 1. As the first eight months 
of the school year contain probably 85 per cent of 
the year’s expenditures, other than personal service 
charges, it is readily seen that we are in excellent 
condition for compilation of the 1928-29 budget.” 

Figures introduced by Mr. Bell showed that on 
the academic section division of instruction, the 
per-capita cost per pupil is $25.789. the average 
over the last eight-year period. While the cost of 
this section has increased nearly four times, the 
per capita on each pupil remains virtually the 
same each year, which is proof that the increase 
in the budget is manifest only when there is a 
larger number of students enrolled. 


THE COST OF HIGH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 

The North Carolina Department of Education 
has issued a report showing the cost of high-school 
instruction in the schools of the state. The study 
which is based on statistics pertaining to 622 
high schools for the school year 1926-27, together 
with comparative figures taken from the studies 
of previous years, concerns itself with the cost of 
instruction in the white high schools of the state. 

The report shows that in 1926-27, it cost an 
average of $6.99 a month to instruct each pupil 
enrolled in high school, 3 cents more than _ it 
cost in either 1924-25, or 1925-26, and 49 cents 
more than it did in 1923-24. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Federal-Norwest 
Recessed Lockers— 
an economical 
space-saving ar- 
rangement — doors 
flush with walls. 


“Kansas City” Fed- 
eral-Norwest, 
“Gym” Basket Sys- 
tem for self, group 
or for attendant 
service. 





ANGLE FRAME 17x1"«3g* ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED AT ALL FOUR CORNERS 


Note the Strength yet 
Simplicity of the Fed- = mi 
eral-Norwest Locker. | / oy #0 u. 8 onvas 


be *n pc *atg* ANGLE UPPER LOCKING 
REINFORCE MENT BAR RUNNING 
SECURE IVETEO THRU SLOT IN 
INSH boOoR Sa"xe"n bg ANGLE 
RIGHT HAND FRONT 
VERTICAL FRAME 
ANGLE 


LEFT FRONT VERTICAL 
FRAME ANGLE 





Put Your Problem 
Up to Our Storage Engineers 


Double Row, Dou- 
ble Tier Federal- 
Norwest Lockers on 
sanitary concrete 
base. For grade 
schools, etc. 

















Years of Experience 


Have Taught Us 
How to Build 


‘Lockers That Last’’ 


You undoubtedly know of school locker installations 
that have been bought. “on appearance.” You are 
aware that this is usually a costly mistake. That is 
why Federal-Norwest Steel Lockers are sold strictly 


on a “performance” basis. 


Instead of clever cataloging, prospective 
customers are referred to actual installa- 
tions—invited to see how Federal-Norwest 
Steel Storage Equipment withstands daily 
use and abuse. 


In place of stressing a fine paint finish, you 
are shown reinforced doors that will not 
bend or stick, quiet, “childproof” locking 
devices, rigid, electrically welded, high car- 
bon angle steel frames. 


For these are the things on which locker 
satisfaction and economy depend. They are 
characteristic features of every Locker — 
whether Space Saver, Book, Gym, Commu- 
nity, etc.—in our large line. . 


You will be enabled to expend your locker 
money more economically — to better ad- 
vantage—if you first write for full informa- 
tion regarding the old, established Federal- 
Norwest line. 


and Board Members are invited to vat I! NORTH WESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


their storage problems up to our experi- 
enced engineers. There is no obligation. 
And their advice may prove helpful. 


Subsidiary of the NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 


1264 OLD COLONY BLDG, CHICAGO 
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Creates its 
Value 


CIENCE has not 
been able to dupli- 
cate marble either in 
beauty or quality. The 
failure of imitations 
readily evidences this 
condition. 
Real marble has a vitality, 
a depth of surface, that is un- 
mistakable . . . a liveliness of 
color and veining that no man- 


made medium can even ap- 
proach. 
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Real marble, because of its distinctive appearance, durability and ultimate economy, 


has always been. . . and will continue increasingly to be .. . the preferred material for the 


interior finish of buildings of a better character. 


Shere is No Substitute for Marbl 


Send for this handsome Portfolio of Marble Sugges- 
tions. It contains reproductions made from actual 
photographs of typical marble installations in many 
types of buildings, including commercial, civic and 
residential. The portfolio will be sent without cost, of 
course. Address Department 10-G. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING +: CLEVELAND « OHIO 
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The Economical way 
to provide natural 
light and ventilation 


UPPLYING plentiful natural light 
2 and veneiianian to classrooms 
with Lupton Steel Windows isas mod- 
ern and practical as it iseconomical. 

There are special Lupton Win- 
dows for every type of school and 


the truly efficient application of 


these windows is ensured by the co- 
operation of experienced Lupton 
engineers who have many satis- 
factory installations to their credit. 
If youare planning new buildings, 
enlargements or alterations, consult 
Lupton now about the windows. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Lupton 
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A classroom in the Robert Oakman School at Fordson, Mich. It is day- 
lighted and ventilated by Lupton Steel. Windows which are installed through- 
out the building. H. J. Keough, Architect, Malow-Barry Co., Contractors 





2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 


(Windows 








(Continued from Page 120) 

On the basis of the average daily attendance, 
it is shown that the per-capita cost of instruction 
is $8.22, or 14 cents less than in 1924-25, and 38 
cents more than it was in 1923-24. Two main 
factors enter into the cost calculation; namely, 
number of pupils, and salaries of teachers and 
pupils. Stated in different terms, the teaching 
load (number of pupils per teacher), and the aver- 
age monthly salary of the teachers, determine the 
monthly per-capita cost of instruction. The per- 
capita cost of instruction on the attendance basis 
has not increased in proportion to the increase on 
the enrollment basis, for the reason that the teach- 
ing load has not had the same rate of increase. 

The report also shows that the average monthly 
salary of teachers and principals has increased 
from $153.66 to $157.94. In the light of the in- 
crease in the training of the average teacher, this 
is a normal and legitimate increase. In 1923-24, 
the index of training of high-school teachers was 
745.7; in 1926-27, it was 761.2, or 15.5 points 
higher. 

The average monthly salary paid teachers and 
principals is $168.47 in city schools, and $151.50 
in rural schools. Since the city teacher is paid 
on an average of 16.97 more per month than the 
rural teacher, the cost of instruction is greater 
in the city schools. *It is also shown that the cost 
of instruction is greater in the city schools on the 
basis of the enrollment, and greater in the rural 
schools on the basis of attendance. 

It was noted that the better attendance in the 
city schools is responsible for the shifting of the 
larger cost to the rural schools when attendance 
is used as the basic factor. In the city schools, 
87.1 per cent of the high-school enrollment is in 
average daily attendance, whereas in the rural 
schools an average of 83.6 out of every 100 enrolled 
pupils attend high school daily. 

It has been found that an avérage of 18.2 pupils 
to each teacher employed attend school daily in 
the rural schools, whereas in the city schools, there 
are 20.9 pupils per teacher in average daily at- 
tendance, a difference of nearly three pupils. This _ 
fact has made the average rural cost larger than 
the city cost, even though the average salary paid 
the teacher in the rural schools is less than it is 
in the city schools. 

_ In the city groups there are thirteen high schools 
in the eight largest systems. The cost of instruc- 
tion in these high schools is $7.66 a month for each 


pupil enrolled, and $8.84 a month for each pupil 
in average daily attendance. The highest average 
cost is found in this size school, largely because 
the highest monthly salaries are paid the teachers 
and principals in those schools. Again, there are 
more principals and supervisors of special sub- 
jects in these schools, an average of one to every 
seventeen teachers. 

The lowest cost of instruction is found in the 
third group of cities, an average of $7.30 a month 
on the basis of pupils in average daily attendance. 
The average size of this group of cities is thirteen 
teachers. It is significant that in this size of 
school, the average training of the teachers and 
principals is slightly greater than in any other 
group. The lower cost is accounted for by the fact 
that the average salary of the teachers and princi- 
pals is $160.20 a month, which is smaller than the 
two other city groups. This cost is smaller than 
the rural systems because there are a larger number 
of pupils in average daily attendance to each 
teacher employed. 

The cost of instruction in rural high schools is 
highest in the four schools of Vance county. It 
cost an average of $13.16 a month to give instrue- 
tion to each pupil in average daily attendance at 
these schools. The high cost is due to the combina- 
tion of a small number of pupils in attendance 
per each teacher and principal employed, and a 
relatively large monthly salary paid the teachers 
and principals. Then, too, each of the four schools 
is small and each has a principal paid an average 
of $251.56 a month. 

As a rule, it is noted that as the number of 
pupils per teacher employed increases, the cost per 
pupil decreases. Or, if the number of pupils per 
teacher decreases and the average salary of the 
teacher increases, the cost increases. In other 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE 


No big business concern would place at its 
head a person who is well grounded in theory 
enly and lacking in practical experience in the 
business from the ground up. The principalship, 
like that of other managerial positions requires 
that the occupant, in order to be properly fitted, 
must have had practical experience in every de- 
partment of the work he is to administer and 
supervise.—Herman Hirsch, Crockett School, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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words, the high or low cost in any particular 
school unit is due largely to the teaching load, 
and to the salaries paid the teachers and princi- 
pals. The scholastic training of the teachers 
affects the cost only indirectly, since practically 
all high-school teachers have between three and 
four years’ training. Only two units have an aver- 
age training of less than three years of college. 

A similar situation obtains in the city schools. 
Only two city schools have outstanding high costs 


——Asheville and Roanoke Rapids. In both these 
systems, the average number of pupils in attend- 
ance per teacher is low, and the average salary per 
teacher is relatively high. In the remaining city 
schools studied, the cost of instruction ranges from 
$5.05 a month in Smithfield, to $9.48 in Greensboro. 


On the basis of the results obtained, it seems 
economical to establish larger administrative units 
in the rural systems, and to require more pupils 
in average daily attendance for each teacher em- 
ployed. By increasing the number of pupils per 
teacher, a still greater reduction may be made in 
the per-pupil cost of instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

—New York, N. Y. Mr. E. A. Nifenecker, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Reference, Research, and Sta- 
tistics, in a report to the teachers’ council on May 
11, declares that the age-grade-progress reports are 
of great value to the school system. It appears the 
teachers’ council had recommended that the prog- 
ress tables be discontinued, on the ground that the 
record cards and other reports are sufficient. Dr. 
Nifenecker said he had not seen any member of 
the committee which drew up the report challenging 
the necessity of the data which the teachers send 
in each term. 

—Lawrenceville, Ill. A revision of the course of 
study is in progress, under the direction of Supt. 
M. N. Todd. 

Midland Schools, in an editorial discussion of 
school propaganda, points out that school people 
might consider it a compliment to the efficiency of 
the schools that outside organizations often seek 
to use the schools for putting over their own pro- 
grams. Many times such organizations have a 
worth-while program to promote, which may even 
be educational in its nature. But, if a school is 
open to all these influences, the local control of 
the school is eliminated and no time is left for the 
real work of education. 
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Permanently Safe 


School building steps must be more 
than just safe—they must be per. 
manently safe. They must not be- 
come smooth and slippery under 
the constant scuff of youngster’s 
feet. They must not wear into 
dangerous hollows. 


s The extreme hardness and tough- 
ness of Alundum abrasive, the basic 
material in Alundum tiles, assures 
permanence. They stand up and 
remain non-slip under the most 
severe traffic conditions. And they 
have no grooves or corrugations to 
encourage tripping. 


NORTON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Bveteda ret te 


Pa 





Recently, proof has come that certain organiza- 
tions are trying to place their hands on the com- 
mencement program. An open letter illustrating 
this from a well-known national organization came 
to the editor’s desk with the request that it be given 
publicity through the columns of the paper. 


The idea was that the commencement program 
include a scientific discussion of the work of Wil- 
liam Harvey on the circulation of the blood. What 
a fine program that would be—ancient history, 
plus modern science, presented to the audience in a 
modern scientific way. Parents of these seniors, who 
had sacrificed much to keep the students in school and 
to reach this day of graduation, are asked to give 
attention to a dry talk on ancient history. The 
students of the school, after twelve years of steady 
grind, obliged to listen to a labored discussion of a 
scientific subject. 





A graduation event is both a celebration and a 
farewell party. It is a time of inspiration, of ap- 
preciation, and of friendly interest. To intellectual- 
ize the occasion entirely is the best way to kill it. 
Local autonomy should prevail and no outside or- 
ganization whatever should be permitted to cajole 
or to coerce the school into providing any particular 
kind of program on such an occasion. 

—Supt. C. A. Duvall of Solvay, N. Y., at the May 
meeting of the school board, was extended a vote 
of confidence. The budget was adopted without a 
dissenting vote and his recommendation for a new 
school site was approved unanimously. It was a 
real tribute to a real man. 

—The New York state subcommission on the 
causes and effects of crime has completed a study 
of 201 truants selected from a group of school 
truants in Manhattan Borough, New York City. 

In the study, it was found that a large propor- 
tion of the pupils were from broken homes, that 
many of the fathers were unskilled laborers, and 
that parental control was lacking. Only 38 of the 
201 truants had delinquency records, but the com- 
mission felt that persistent truancy has an impor- 
tant bearing upon delinquency, because it encour- 
ages an antisocial attitude in the child through 
bringing him in conflict with the compulsory-educa- 
tion system. 

—Supt. I. O. Winslow of Providence, R. I., in 
a recent statement on “The Value of Education as 
Indicated by Success or Failure in Schoolwork,” 
pointed out that failure of pupils in schoolwork 
often causes a wrong tendency. 


According to Mr. Winslow, when a pupil is 
unable to understand the subject, or is unprepared 
to recite it correctly, either because of indifference, 
negligence, or the lack of ability, he loses confidence 
in himself, and the accumulated effect, as the result 
of repeated failure, is liable to produce a tendency 
that means the difference between success and fail- 
ure through life. 

Some parents, he said, in their thoughtlessness 
about the evil effects of failure, are inclined to 
claim the right to determine where their children 
shall attend, and whether they shall repeat work 





PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 44, 


in which they have failed. It is the duty of public- 
school officials, says Mr. Winslow, to see that the 
public money is properly expended for the best re- 
sults. They must regard it as their duty to decide 
whether a pupil shall be permitted to continue or 
to fail in his lessons or to repeat a subject in which 
he has been unable to succeed. 

Educators of the present have come to recognize 
the value of classifications of pupils according to 
differences in ability, in order that successful work 
may be possible. It is of greater educational value 


(Continued on Page 126) 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
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THE NATION’S BUILDING STONE 
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Thaddeus Stevens, Jr., 


High School, Williamsport, Pa. 


A good example of the use of Indiana Limestone trim in connection with brick. 


through the skillful use of 
Indiana Limestone trim in the 
walls of this brick structure. 
The stonework is sufficiently 
ornamental to be impressive 
and gives distinction to the 
building, yet in no sense can it 
be called costly. Indiana Lime- 
stone is so moderate in cost 
that today in school architec- 
ture there is more and more a 
trend toward all-stone facing. 
New methods of using this 
fine light-colored natural stone 
are continually being developed 
by architects, making all-stone 
faced schools entirely practi- 
cable from the standpoint of 
cost. The absence of exterior 
upkeep expense makes such 
construction a genuine econ- 
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Detail View of Thaddeus Stevens, Jr., 
High School 


omy in the long run. In considering your new build- 
ing, why not have before you examples of other mod- 


ern school buildings in which 
beauty has been combined with 
utility at low cost through 
the use of Indiana Limestone? 
We will gladly send you free 
our illustrated booklet on 
school and college buildings 
showing many examples. Write 
for it now. Our booklet shows 
many examples of school build- 
ings faced entirely with stone, 
as well as examples of struc- 
tures built of brick with 
Indiana Limestone trim, which 
latter construction may be 
said to be practically stand- 
ard for school buildings in this 
country today. For the free 
booklet, address Dept. 780, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, 
Indiana. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 





Attractive Without Being Costly 


2 pon architects of the fine school building shown 
here have secured a decidedly attractive result 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
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Roosevelt High School, Chicago, III. 
Equipped throughout with A-S-E Lockers. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN ST. — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


} 


A 


tion 


ice. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 


CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—828 Prospect Ave. 
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KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE— 141 E. Wisconsin Ave 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 

TOLEDO— 1825 Vermont Ave. 
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schools and colleges. 
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‘ Locker Service Means 


COMPLETE Service 


ROM the time the plans are received you 
are relieved of further bother and worry 
with A-S-E COMPLETE Service. 
It Means: An Engineering Department at 
your disposal which for many years has drawn 
successful plans for locker installations in 


It means: A Produc- 
Department which will deliver the lock- 


ers at the time designated—lockers made and 
assembled to give long and trouble-free serv- 


It means: Offices in all principal cities 


so that at all times the A-S-E representative 
is near you, and will keep in touch with you 
to assure himself that everything possible is 
being done for YOU. 


As a start on A-S-E COMPLETE 
Service let us send you our C-25 
locker catalogue. It shows the many 
types of lockers which we can supply. 
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to do a little successfully than to fail in the attempt 
to do much. The practice of striving for sufficient 
differentiation in schoolwork that can be offered 
will render it possible to provide pupils of all 
grades of ability with subjects and activities in 
which they are able to succeed. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a request of the board of superintendents 
that the teachers and alumni of Erasmus Hall High 
School be permitted to install a memorial window 
in the school. The window is to be erected in mem- 
ory of Mr. Allen B. Doggett, who was for many 
years a teacher of art in the school. 

The board has also given permission for the in- 
stallation of a mural decoration on the walls of 
the auditorium of Public School No. 60, in Bronx 
Borough. The sketch, which has been approved by 
the art committee, consists of three decorations, 
two of which have already been placed. 

—The board of education of Lynn, Mass., has 
adopted a rule that all teachers in the employ of 
the school system must within a period of twelve 
months become citizens of Lynn. One of the local 
newspapers asks: “Why the necessity for any such 
action? The condition which the school board now 
finds incompatible with its desire to furnish Lynn 
employment to Lynn persons has been the same 
in Lynn for many years. It was a known fact 
that Lynn school boards would not look with favor 
upon Lynn aspirants for positions on the teaching 
staff of Lynn schools. It was common fer a girl to 
be given the advice, “Go out and get experience and 
then apply here.” Now there comes a sudden change 
in the attitude of the school authority, and instead 
of that, the board says to its staff, “Live in Lynn 
or lose your jobs.” 

—Seventy-one per cent of the pupils in the New 
Haven, Conn., publie schools are children of foreign- 
born parents who are natives of 48 different 
countries. Of the whole number 52.8 per cent are 
Italian, 18.4 per cent are Russian, and 5.3 per 
cent are Polish. 

—The proposal made by the school board of 
Lynn, Mass., to introduce some form of religious 
instruction in the schools has been submitted to 
the clergy of the city who are to agree upon a 
plan acceptable to all of them. 

—The United States Bureau of Education re- 
ports that the number of men entering the profes- 
sion of teaching is increasing. The per cent of 


male teachers in the public schools of the United 
States, in 1880 was 43; in 1890, 34.5; in 1900, 30; 
in 1910, 21; in 1920 it had fallen to 14 while in 
1926, it was 17. 

—The American Library Association, at its 
annual meeting held on June 2, at West Baden, 
Ind., elected the following officers: President, Miss 
Linda A. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio; first vice- 
president, Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, Denver, Colo.; 
second vice-president, Miss Harriet A. Wood, St. 
Paul, Minn.; treasurer; Mr. M. 8. Dudgeon, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The members of the council elected at the meet- 
ing are: Miss Edith M. Coulter, University of 
California, Berkeley; Miss Jennie Flexner, public 
library, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. Paul M. Paine, public 
library, Syracuse, N.Y.; Miss Bessie S. Smith, 


public library, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Forrest B. 
Spaulding, public library, Des Moines, Lowa. 

—The school district of Fairmont, Minn., is 
bonded for more than $1,000,000. A proposition by 
the board of education to enter upon a $300,000 
bond issue to replace three old structures with new 
school buildings is being opposed on the plea that 
the taxes are already too high and that the improve- 
ment is not an imperative necessity. 

—KEaston, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
budget amounting to $1,018,190 for the school year 
1928-29. Of this amount, $774,690 must be raised 
by taxation. The largest amounts in the budget 
are $488,000 for the expenses of instruction, $120,000 
for capital outlay, and $176,194 for debt service. 
The total estimated receipts amounted to $243,500, 
while the total expenditures amounted to $1,018,190. 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN OF NEW YORK CITY CELEBRATING THE COMING OF THE MAY IN 


CENTRAL PARK. 


(Wide World Photo.) 
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Truscon is an institution of national scope, the largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world, manufacturing a complete 
line of steel products for permanent construction. 


STEEL WINDOWS for better daylighting and ventilation. 
Specially developed types for School requirements. 


REINFORCING STEEL in keeping with individual de- 
signs and conforming to a standard practice. 


STEEL JOISTS, all types for an economical fireproof floor 
construction. 


METAL LATH for permanent, crackproof plaster walls 
and ceilings. A complete line of Plastering Accessories.. 


STEELDECK ROOFS, I-Plates, lightweight, permanent, 
insulated to prevent heat loss, and waterproofed. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL for every kind of building design 
incorporating the most modern methods. 


Truscon maintains a nation-wide organization of experi- 
enced engineers, a Truscon office in almost every principal 
city to cooperate in any way with those interested in building. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Factory, Los Angeles, California 
Foreign Trade Department, 90 West St., New York 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan 
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LESLIE E, WHITE CHARLES FOSTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- CONSULTING ENGINEER 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Specializing in the development of school grounds in the Professional Service for Architects. 


Gulf States. 
” 512 Sell Idg., | 
Lafayette, Louisiana —— aene oe a a = om 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 


THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 


= 
| | 
| | 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
If you contemplate New School Financing Cleveland Detroit 

I 


Write us Today 
THE HANCHETT BOND CO. | CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL ae | 
| 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 
















A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY ALFRED KELLOGG 







Architects & Engineers Consultant to School Departments 
. ° Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio | Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


Telephone: Penna 3140 


| 89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. |! 


recent meeting, devoted some time to a discussion 
of insurance problems. The board has approved 
‘<4 a recommendation of Mr. W. H. Day, who made 
} le a study of the insurance problem, that the rate 


/ « a of the underwriters be accepted. Under the pro- 
S St ne Di posed blanket plan, which covers all buildings and 
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—At Oakland, Calif., a radical change has been 
made in the athletic policy of the schools. In the 
future, there will be no scholastic competitions by 
other than unlimited teams. Intramural competi- 
tion will be substituted for interschool competition 
between teams. Interschool competition in football, 
basketball, baseball, and track for the unlimited 
teams are not affected by the change. 

Under the new system, each boy in school will be 
able to obtain a block letter and athletic efforts 
will be stimulated among the students. 

—Boyertown, Pa. The school board has set a 
new age limit for the kindergarten pupils.  Be- 
gining next term, all children of the kindergarten 
who have reached the age of 6 years, prior to April, 
1929, will be promoted to the first grade. All 
children reaching the age of 5 years prior to April 1, 
1929, will be admitted to the kindergarten. 

—LaCrosse, Wis. Eight schools will be opened 
for summer sessions during the vacation months. 
No classes will be conducted below the third grade 
this summer. 

—Brockton, Mass. The school board has an- 
nounced that nonresident students will not be 
admitted to the high school during the next term 
because of overcrowded conditions in the school. It 
is anticipated that approximately 3,000 students 
will be enrolled during the fall term. 

—Ionia, Mich. The school district faces some 
drastic changes in the time and conduct of its 
annual election under the new Michigan law. 
Among the changes required by the law are an 
increase in the number of directors from five to 


KINDERGARTEN, SPICER 








seven; an extension of the period of service from | x: 

three te four years; a change in the date of the ao" i *Ciass-Room:| 
annual election from July to the second Monday Pw | | oe | 

: aa ate . as : ao a sl 

in June, and provision for the general registration | Rd | Como | | 


of the school electors. All of the changes will go 
into. effect this year. 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has ordered 
an investigation of the number of high-school 
students belonging to an alleged communist or- 
ganization, following reports that a large number 
of students were members of such a body. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
has taken steps to secure a loan of $500,000 to meet 
the teachers’ payroll. Up to the present, the total 
loans of the board for the year amount to 
$1,500,000. 
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| Established 1898 


| JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 














POWER PLANTS 
| HEATING & VENTILATION 
| ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


| SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


|25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 
Ui 











Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 
CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 





contents, an 80-per-cent clause applies to the in- 

surance on buildings, and 90 per cent to the con- 

tents, at $.253 on a yearly basis, or $6,325 for 

three years. The acceptance of the plan means 

a saving to the city of $5,600 a year, because of 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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4 Cleveland, Ohio. W. R. McCor- 

; mack, Architect for Cleveland 
Board of Education. Wadsworth- 
Addison Co., Tile Contractors, 
Cleveland, 
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Corridor, Willard School, Highland 
Park, Michigan. Butterworth and 
Butterworth, Architects, Detroit. The 
Netting Co., Tile Contractois Detroit. 
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p Permanently Pleasing 


{ gece ~~ Floors and Wainscots 
y 





Heights, Ohio. Charles W. 
Bates, Architect, Cleveland. 


preg as cy eg NsTRUCTORS know the of corridors, entrances, lavatories, in fact 

Toatue of bright, cheerful wherever the wear is hardest, an atmosphere 

eit tans school buildings, and how they make teach- of colorful charm is created. The building 
a ing easier by providing stimulating, homelike attains a personality of its own. 


surroundings. They know that the environ- 


: And years after Romany Tiles are installed, 
ment has a marked effect upon impressionable 


the original fresh appearance is still there. 
Severe service leaves these tiles unmarred— 
With Romany Tiles on floors and wainscots they are permanently pleasing. 


young minds. 


Whenever low initial cost, beauty, unquestioned durability, extremely low cleaning expense and sanitation 
are equally important factors, Romany Tiles stand alone among desirable floor and wall surfacing materials. 


ROMANY & 
ae T I L E S i re 


a! “See: 
MANUFACTURED BY 





= 
UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


No danger of infection! 


No unsanitary bubbler, no vertical stream, no breeding place for germs. Instead 
a practical side-stream with the water always at uniform height regardless of 
pressure variation—and without the necessity of lips touching source of supply! 
That in brief describes Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, with two-stream pro- 
jector, practical automatic stream control, and positive assurance of sanitation 
due to many patented features! 


Illustrated is No. 605, a beau- 
tiful wall-type, one of many 
popular school models. 


wey 


(Continued from Page 128) 
the low rates and the money saved through a 
sprinkler system in the old schools. 

—Under a new rule of the school board at Lynn, 
Mass., all employees of the school system must 
become residents of the city within twelve months. 
Under the rule, the city will have its population 
increased by 92 Se while the towns of Swamp- 
scott, Saugus, Nahant, Peabody and other nearby 
towns will be depleted by the same number. 

The school roster of instructors lists 137 men 
and 486 women, a total of 623. Among the 92 in- 
structors who live in other communities than Lynn, 
are some who were appointed in the schools from 
20 to 30 years ago and have been rated highly 
as educators. 

The school board bases its action on the princi- 
ple that persons regularly employed by the city 
and receiving pay from public funds should have 
an active interest in the city’s affairs, rather than 
a payroll interest. The board has allowed all 
instructors twelve months in which to recondition 
themselves so far as a home location is concerned. 

—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The school board has 
awarded contracts for supplies aggregating more 
than $30,000. More than 200 bids were received 
for these supplies. 

—Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
abandoned its plans for a teachers’ college and the 
$610,000 fund set aside for the building will be 
transferred to the fund for elementary schools. 
The addition of this amount to the fund brings 
the year’s total for new schools to $2,824,706. 

—Fordson, Mich. The board of education has 
created a department of research and statistics, 
with the appointment of Mr. Vernon E. Chase as 
director of the department. 

—Lake Forest, Ill. President George J. Me- 
Bride of the board of education has appointed 
three members of the parent-teacher association as 
an advisory council, which will meet with the 
board at various times to discuss important school 
problems. 

The women appointed are Mrs. Raymond Flinn. 
Mrs. Robert Seyfarth, and Mrs. William Gourley. 
The women were present at the last meeting of 
the board and reported on the matter of purchasing 
gymnasium clothing. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Charles W. Kern, a 
member of the school board, has presented a re- 
port to the board in which he points out that 
cafeteria supplies in the high schools are not being 


Write for your copy of our new 1928 manual for school 
superintendents and school building authorities! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 


Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


>——— ic male AY 


Automatic Stream Control 


One of many distinctive Taylor features. Regardless 
of pressure variations, the stream remains at uniform 
drinking height. Two-stream projector acts as a further 


hygienic safeguard! 





purchased on a competitive basis. In explanation 
of his statement, Mr. Kern said that the cafeterias 
are public institutions maintained for the school 
children, but that they are being run as private 
enterprises. The pupils, he said, are not getting 
their lunches at the lowest possible price. In a 
recent report of the Arsenal Technical Schools it 
was shown that there was a surplus of between 
$22,000 and $34,000 from the cafeteria. 


—Buffalo, N.Y. Twenty-four school playgrounds 
will be kept open during the summer vacation, 
under a recent decision of the board of education. 
The playgrounds will have full equipment and will 
be conducted under play teachers, who are regular 
employees of the board. This is the first year the 
playgrounds have been maintained on so extensive 
a plan. In addition to the school yards, the bene- 
fits of nine swimming pools will be available. 

—Beverly, Mass. The school board has ordered 
that dancing in school halls be discontinued in all 


schools where such halls are located above the first 
floor. Halls located in the first story of schools 
are not affected by the ruling. 

—The schools of Nashville, Tenn., were losers in 
a recent decision of the court involving a_ suit 
against the county and state authorities over the 
distribution of school funds. The amount claimed 
by the city as due for the past three years approxi- 
mates $100,000, with an indefinite sum annually for 
the future. 

The controversy grew out of the refusal of Supt. 
H. C. Weber of the city schools, to include the sum- 
mer term established in 1924, in making out the 
average annual attendance of the schools, as a basis 
for the per-capita distribution of state- and county- 
school funds; and the action of Supt. W. C. Dod- 
son of the Davidson county schools, in refusing to 
receive the computation and instead, certifying to 
the state authorities an average based upon the 
entire twelve months. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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y- Maple Floors 

\- in Color 

With fadeless penetrating 
stains recently developed, 
hard Maple Floors are now 
made to take a variety of 
beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—opening up entirely 
new possibilities for at- 
tractive decorative effects. 
Standard finishes made only 
by The Marietta Paint & 
Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, 
as follows: 

Early American, Spanish Brown, Autumn 
Brown, Silver Gray, Dove Gray, Reval 


Blue, Pastel Green, Orchid, Seal Black, 
Natural. 


Write for free booklet, “The New 


Color Enchantment in Hard 
Maple Floors.”’ 
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School health authorities now recog- 
nize a direct relationship between 
attendance records and floors.Cold, 
rigid floors, they say, mean chilled 
feet—fatigue—increased absences. 


Fortunately, one flooring materia] 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands 
—Northern Hard Maple. 


This resilient flooring material 
is remarkably tough-fibred and 
tight-grained. It will not sliver or 
splinter. Scufiing, youthful feet and 
the moving of equipment simply 
make it smoother with time. 


» 
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SS because the Moor beneath 


his feet is warm. dry. resilient clean 


Northern Hard Maple actually outr- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keepclean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


Let our Service and Research Department assist you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1780 McCormick Building 


Chicago 





Guaranteed Floorings 





The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M F M A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


Floor with Maple’ 
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Controlled by Definite 
Infallible Laws 


Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identi- 
fies a genuine 
DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 





U. S. Patent No. 
1644114. Additional 
patents in the United 
States, Canada, and 
Foreign Countries now 
pending. 


Over eighty branch 
and local sales offices 
in the United States 
and Canada and the 
United Kingdom bring 
Dunham Heating Serv- 
ice as close to you as 
your telephone. Con- 
sult your telephone di- 
rectory for the address 
of our office in your 
city. An engineer will 
counsel with you on 
any project. 


HE Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 

System is controlled by laws as definite as 
the cosmic forces which govern the earth 
its journey around the sun, or which cause to 
function in harmony the millions of stars com- 
prising the “spacious firmament on high.” 


Natural laws are utilized in this new Dun- 
ham Heating System to produce results that 
hitherto have been unattainable in any type of 
heating system. Steam at less than atmospheric 
pressure and at temperatures considerably be- 
low the ordinary boiling point of water, pro- 
vides comfortable, healthful warmth in every 
room during the milder days which comprise 
95% of the heating season. This modified heat 
input into the rooms works in harmony with 
nature’s law by balancing the heat input and 
the heat loss. By correctly utilizing this law, 
fuel waste from overfiring is reduced and the 
evils of wasteful window opening are elimi- 
nated. 


Remarkable fuel economies have been obtained in 
differing types of installations in various sections of 
the United States and Canada. For example, in a nine 
story office building (Chicago) the fuel (oil) cost but 
$1314.30 for the eight months period from Oct. 1, 
1927, to May 31, 1928. A fourteen story apartment 
building (Chicago) effected a fuel (coal) saving of 295 
tons for the heating season of 1926-1927 as compared 
with 1925-1926, an economy of 27%4%. In the manu- 
facturing plant of the Yankee Cake Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., during a test period with outdoor tem- 
peratures six degrees lower than prevailed when oper- 
ated as a Vacuum Return Line System, the Dunham 
Differential Vacuum Heating System produced a fuel 
saving of 3314%. 


These facts substantiate the confidence of the na- 
tion’s leading architects and engineers in specifying 
Sub-Atmospheric Steam and prove that this new sys- 
tem of heating may well be termed the ultimate in 
fuel economy, in heating comfort, and in satisfaction. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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7 Seant Protection 


fe Playing Children 


A warning sign cannot intercept the 
play-intent child who darts suddenly 
into a dangerous roadway. Nor can it 
prevent a hurrying motorist from dis- 
regarding the command to GO SLOW. 


The responsibility of the community to the 
child requires that it provide safe play- 
grounds — places where children can give 
free vent to the spirit of play. 


Only the positive protection of a fence will 
keep children safe on the playground. Only 
an Anchor Fence possesses the Exclusive 
Anchor Features which give everlasting 
service with pleasing appearance. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is nation- 
wide. We will gladly have a local Anchor 
Fencing Specialist consult with you and ex- 
plain the merits of the Exclusive Anchor 
Features: (1) U-bar Line Posts; (2) Square 
Terminal Posts; (3) Drive Anchorage; (4) 
Anchor-Weld Wire Gates. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents in Principal Cities 


ANCHOR 
—TZENCEA_ 


Ie as 
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Senior High School, York, Pa. 
John B. Hamme, Architect, 
York, Pa. 


Maintenance Costs Permanently Lowered in York, Pa., Schools 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment in- 
stalled in the Senior High School of York, Pa., 
appreciably reduces maintenance costs. 
choice of Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment for the Senior High School was based on 
fifteen years of satisfactory service of Wil- 
liams Equipment in other York Schools. 


With Williams Equipment, both sides of the 
glass, upper and lower sash, are cleaned from 
inside the rooms. This is done by the regular 


THE WILLIAMS 


The 


opening. 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


janitors, eleminating the high labor cost of 
professional window cleaners. This saving will 
continue for the life of the building. 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment also 
assures ample overhead ventilation without 
draft. The windows may be tilted to any angle 
allowing full advantage of the entire window 


We have been manufacturing and installing Reversible 
Window Equipment for twenty-five vears. 


PIVOT SASH CO. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 





(Continved from Page 130) 


In the decision, the court sustained Superin- 
tendent Dodson of the Davidson county schools, 
that the summer term must be included in com- 


puting attendance, and dismissed the suit of the 
city schools. It was shown that the average daily 
attendance in the city schools for the year 1926-27 
was 16,977 if only the nine months were considered 
and the summer term omitted; but, by reason of 
the small attendance at the summer session, if the 
twelve months were taken, the average attendance 
is reduced to 14,756. 

The school board of Greeley, Colo., has awarded 
a contract to the South Greeley Fuel and Feed 
Company to furnish 1.400 tons of coal for the 
school year 1928-29. The prices quoted by the 
company were $4.95 for industrial nut coal: $4.90 
for Columbine lump; and $3.20 for industrial slack. 

—The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, will make 
its final decision shortly on the question of rented 
quarters for the school administration department. 
The commissioner of housing has solicited bids 
from the downtown oflice buildings: and has nine 
which he will present to the board for approval. 
The rentals asked by the nine buildings range from 
$60,000 to $120,000 per year, for 50,000 square 
feet of space. 

The new board of education of Bazetta town- 
ship, near Warren, Ohio, has begun court pro- 
ceedings to compel the old board to turn over to 
it the books and records belonging to the school 
district. The controversy between the new and 
the old boards has seriously delayed the new 
school project so that it is a question whether 
the district will have a schoolhouse for the fall 
session. 

Attorney General W. M. Brucker of Michigan 
has ruled that school monies may not he deposited 
in a bank in which the treasurer of the board is 
interested as a stockholder. The ruling was made 
at the request of Mr. A. D. Hughes. a member of 
the board of edueation at Wayland, Mich. 

At Nokomis, Ill., 150 students of the high 
school went on strike because the new school board 
failed to reappoint the principal. 

The sehool board of Brockton, Mass., has 
amended the rule governing school physicians, as 
follows: “It shall be the duty of school physicians 
to visit the smaller schools in their districis at 
least month, to look after the sanitation, 
hygiene, and ventilation, and any other matters re- 
quiring the attention of the physician.” 


once a 


—At the suggestion of R. H. Davis, the school 
board of Cleveland, Ohio, has ordered that a search 
be made for all sorts of propaganda material, and 
that a report on the use of such material be made. 
Supt. R. G.-Jones stated that nearly all of the 
4,000 teachers had gone outside of the classrooms 
for materials suitable for the use of the pupils. 
The propaganda search was begun after it was 
reported that 15,000 copies of “Aladdins of Indus- 
try” had been distributed in the schools by the 
Ohio committee on public-utilities information. 

—Newark, N. J. The elimination of the roofing- 
repair division of the board of education and the 
substitution of the more costly procedure of 
letting the work out on contract, appears possible 
as a result of the controversy between the two 
local units of the roofers’ union. 

For a number of years the board has obtained 
satisfactory work from its roof-repair division, 
which made the needed repairs as required, at a 
considerable saving to the school system. Later 
the union assumed control, and the troubles of the 
school board began to multiply. The union decided 
the board needed a slate roofer, and after some 
discussion, the board discharged one man and em- 
ployed a slate roofer. The former employee then 
appealed to the civil service commission, which 
decided he could do both slate and composition 
roofing, and they ordered him reinstated. The 
board is awaiting the protests from the slate 
roofers. 

The New Jersey Federation of District Boards 
of Education has pledged itself to a continuation 
of the fight to prevent inroads upon railroad tax 
receipts intended for local school purposes. Efforts 
of the Federation last year, it is reported, resulted 
in a saving of nearly $2,000,000 for local districts. 
The was effected when it was tentatively 
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VALUE OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


Mental hygiene not only helps the teacher to 
avoid worry, but more important than this, is 
the aid it gives in showing the pitfalls that 
threaten one’s own character as a teacher and an 
integrated personality. It reveals to the teacher 
the survivals of childish attitudes, envy, jealousy, 
exaggerated sensitiveness, and all the other 
childish attitudes that arise from an undue de- 
velopment of the ego complex.—William H. 
Burnham, Clark University. 
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saving 
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agreed that the rail-tax fund need not be used for 
capital investments. 

—Kavenswood, Ill. A suit has been brought in 
the circuit court by the board of education to 
restrain the Ravenswood Masonic Temple Associ- 
ation from erecting gasoline tanks on property near 
one of the schools. The board charges that the 
tanks will be erected to supply a filling stating 
on property owned by the association. This is 
in violation of a city ordinance forbidding gaso- 
line tanks within 300 ft. of a school. 

—Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has 
awarded a contract to the Badger Fuel & Supply 
Company for 3,000 tons of Eastern Kentucky bitu- 
minous coal for heating the schools during the 
1928-29 school year. The badger bid of $16,020 for 
3,000 tons called for a price of $5.34 a ton, which 
was the lowest bid of the five firms bidding. The 
board also awarded contracts calling for an ex- 
penditure of more than $6,000 for supplies during 
the school year. 

—Prof. J. H. Hutchinson, of the college of edu- 
cation, Drake University, in a recent study of 
school law, has found that Iowa school boards 
have wide discretion in fixing types of misconduct 
for which suspension or expulsion of students is 
the penalty. 

Professor Hutchinson holds that neither the 
courts nor other tribunals will reverse a discre- 
tionary act of a school board, unless it can be 
proved that the board abused its discretion granted 
by law. He notes that cases where expulsion or 
suspension may ensue are not specifically defined 
by the Iowa law, but that they cover the general 
ground of immorality, violation of rules, and cases 
where the presence of the pupil is a real detriment 
to the school. The Iowa courts have held that 
school boards do not have the power to expel for 
misconduct not covered in the rules and regula- 
tions. In one case, it was held that a school board 
abused its discretion in expelling a pupil for pub- 
lishing an article outside of school, in which the 
school board was ridiculed. 

Professor Hutchinson holds that school boards 
must be guided in their right to suspend or expe? 
pupils by the principle that the schools are for the 
education of children. A pupil who is absent six 
half days in any consecutive four weeks for avoid- 
able reasons may be suspended. On the other hand, 
a pupil who accidentally breaks a window, and 
refuses to pay for it, may not be expelled. It 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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The Purification of Water in Swimming Pools 


(Concluded from Page 65) 


All things considered, the concentration of 
ozonized air should not be below six milligrams 
per liter. 

By surface exposure we mean the amount of 
surface of the water that can be exposed to 
the action of the ozonized air. At first this 
may seem easily accomplished by increasing the 
amount of air, but this factor is fixed by the 
concentration required, together with the 
quantity of ozone to be used. This factor is 
a problem of mechanical mixing, for which the 
so-called emulsifying action of the injector is 
best employed as a premixer. The design of 
the mixing column must be such as to offer 
the best conditions for diffusion after the “emul- 
sified” water and ozone are delivered to it. 
Space does not permit going thoroughly into 
these details; it is sufficient to direct attention 
to them. 

Everything requires time: It takes time for 
a gas to get into equilibrium with water. The 
size of the mixing column should be such as 
to afford as much time as possible for the water 
to take up the ozone, but nothing can be gained 
by increasing its volume beyond that required 
for equillibrium between the concentration of 
ozonized air used and the water at the tempera- 
ture at which it is obtainable. This we call 
the contact period. 

The Essentials of an Ozonizing Plant 

The ozone generators, the injector for emul- 
sifying the water and ozonized air, and the 
mixing column are the essentials of an ozoniz- 
ing plant. To these we must add sufficient 
phasing and control appartus, to render the 
process automatic and foolproof. In order to 
produce ozone, it is necessary to utilize an elec- 
tric current; it becomes necessary to further 
split up the electric supply between a number of 
circuits, according to the size of the ozone plant. 
The absence of electricity in any one of these 
circuits will impair the efficiency of the treat- 
ment. 

Then, to make the apparatus foolproof in this 
respect, one should control the flow of water by 
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5000 G.H.P. U.S. SWIMMING POOL OZONIZER. 





electricity and interlock this control, so that 
failure of the current supply, or accident in any 
one or all of the ozonizer circuits, will immedi- 
ately shut off the flow of water. This control 
also provides for the simultaneous starting and 
stopping of ozone production with the flow of 
the water. 

The whole process can be operated by a push 
button, a float switeh, or any other form of 
automatie starting and stopping device. An in- 
jector is efficient only within a definite range 
of water pressure. In order to insure the proper 
proportioning between the ozonized air and 
water, some means must be provided for pre- 
venting operation outside of the optimum range. 
A drop in pressure introduces too little ozone; 
an increase, too much water for the contact 
period and concentration of ozone. To place 
this factor under automatic control, it is neces- 
sary to provide high and low pressure switches 
which serve to open the service to the apparatus, 
in the event that the water pressure wanders 
out of its proper range. The successful appli- 
‘ation of ozone is exacting, but not beyond the 
limits of engineering skill or mechanical ap- 
paratus. As a whole, the equipment is statie, 
there being nothing to get out of order. The 
very minimum of care is required. No skill is 
required for its operation, and its protection 
against all contingencies is so complete as to 
render the passage of water through the equip- 
ment sufficient guarantee that it is purified. 

Ozonizers are only moderately expensive, if 
the proper materials are used in their construc- 
tion. All parts of the apparatus in contact 
with the mixed ozone and water should be of 
copper or bronze. If iron is used, it should be 
glass-coated, or otherwise protected, against ac- 
cess of the ozone. Ozone will rust iron in an 
exceedingly short time, where there is contact. 
Galvanizing is short-lived protection and should 
not be used. Injector nozzles are best made of 
nonmetaliec substances, and all parts of the 
apparatus in contact with the concentrated 
ozonized air should be of aluminum. Money 
spent for a cheap ozon- 
izer is soon thrown away 
— the differential _ re- 
quired for good mate- 
rials is money wisely 
invested. 

The Action of Ozone on 
Organic Matter 

The action of ozone on 
dissolved organie matter 

b is interesting in the ex- 
Pf . treme. So little as two 

Fs parts of ozone in a mil- 

eee lion parts of water is 

mete) cufiicient to decrease the 
oxygen demand of water 
from 10 to 15 parts per 
million to no more than 
one half ppm. There is 
sae certainly not sufficient 
eee oyone present to account 
for this degree of oxida- 
tion; yet, if the quantity 
of ozone be decreased to 
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Ippm., the oxygen de- 
mand of the water will 
eres! not be decreased by more 
than 25 per cent. 

What oceurs is this: 
A definite concentration 
of ozone in solution is 
required to start rapid 
reaction upon the or- 
ganic matter; once under 
way, the highly activated 
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oxygen, which always accompanies the ozone, 
enters the reaction and carries on the work 
started by the ozone. When the quantity of 
ozone is reduced to the point where rapid 
attack is not induced, the intensity of the 
reaction is not sufficient to draw much of the 
activated oxygen into play. There is something 
of the phenomenon of inertia displayed here. 
Or relying on that everserviceable explanation 
of reaction phenomena, ozone catalyzes the re- 
action, but the limits of the availability of the 
‘atalysis are sharp—to derive the benefit of it, 
the quantity and concentration of ozone cannot 
be reduced. 

Excellent proof of this action is found in the 
ozonizing of still waste-bearing water, or water 
containing chlorinated organic matter. Still 
waste-bearing waters can be ozonized and sub- 
sequently chlorinated, without producing taste 
or odor, proving that the organie waste has 
been eliminated. This will require a definite 
quantity of ozone, but much less than that re- 
quired for a quantitative reaction. Water 
heavy with chlorinated matter may have the 
taste and odor removed by very light ozone 
treatment, without much removal of the organic 
matter. This is probably due to the property of 
ozone to replace halogens. If. the quantity of 
ozone is inereased, but not to the extent re- 
quired for quantitative reaction between ozone 
and the organic matter, the organie matter will 
be largely removed. 

Solubility is important with swimming-pool 
water as such ozone as is carried in solu- 
tion in the water becomes available in the 
pool to destroy contamination at its source. 
The ozone is in no way irritating or objection- 
able; it forms no by-products, and this factor 
alone gives ozone the first place in swimming- 
pool sanitation. 


The Arrangement of a Swimming Pool 

In closing, a few remarks concerning the 
general arrangement of a swimming pool will 
not be out of place. We have accepted the 
swimming pool as an essential factor in health- 
ful reereation. The tendeney of the time is 
certainly toward the care of health and the 
development of physique. The Chicago Tribune, 
in a recent editorial, suggested that if Chicago 
is to make a success of the now contemplated 
World’s Fair, it could do no better than sue 
for the Olympic Games as its main source of 
attraction. The age is definitely athletic—a 
recurring cycle of appreciation of health. 

The swimming-pool movement which has 
health as its objective is to be encouraged, as 
a natural reaction against the artificial eondi- 
tions which uneurbed industry would impose. 
A swimming pool lends itself naturally to 
aesthetic treatment, and the manner of this 
treatment may well improve its sanitation. 

Just why do we stick our pools in an artifi- 
cially lighted basement, or sequester them 
between the seventh and eighth floors of a 
skyscraper? If they must be on the ground, 
take the advantage of a wing, or a spacious 
air and light-well. If they must be aloft, put 
them on the roof. It will not be long before 
transmission glass which admits the health- 
giving rays of the sun, will be produced at a 
cost that permits of its use for this purpose. 

Let us make the ceiling of the swimming- 
pool room of this glass, and flood it with sun- 
shine, combining at once the old Roman bath 
and solarium! The thought is full of possi- 
bilities and should appeal to the architect. It 
has been objected that a glass ceiling in winter 
would cause precipitation of water on the glass, 
which would collect and drip off, making the 
room both unsightly and uncomfortable. This 
problem the ventilating engineers can solve 
directing warm-air heating currents across the 
glass. 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


e 


Successful Experience 


38 years in Heating and Fentilating 
15 years in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


The PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Unit tilating Units. Units built by this Company 
of today is a remarkable machine. The re- fifteen years ago are still in service and are 
sults of 38 years’ experience are centered in giving perfect satisfaction. 

this Unit. It includes all the sound engineer- This Company offers prospective purchasers 
ing principles of earlier PeerVent types, plus two important advantages: (1) A unit which 
improvements in almost every detail of the is long past the experimental stage. (2) A 
Unit. And every improvement is based upon thoroughly experienced organization. 
practical experience, not mere theory; for the Write for Booklet on the Unit System of 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Company was the Heating and Ventilating; or, on request, we 
pioneer manufacturer of Heating and Ven- will send our local representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YCRK, 369 Lexington Ave.; BOSTON, 80 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 135 University Ave.; HARRISBURG, 705 Telegraph 
Bldg.; CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Ave.; DETROIT, 1214 Lafayette Bldg.; CHICAGO, 808 Monadnock Bldg.; MINNEAPOLIS, 240 
Seventh Ave. So.; PORTLAND, ORE., 927 Board of Trade Bldg.; TORONTO, CANADA, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 


PEER RYENT 





HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Public School No. 11, 
Perth Amboy. N. J. 


J.N. Pierson & Son, 
Architects. 
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For stair treads and landings, for shower stalls and dress- 
ing rooms, for toilet partitions and urinals, and for labora- 
tory equipment — Alberene Stone possesses those time- 
proof qualities which have dictated its use in many of the 
most modern and up-to-date school plants. * * * Write 
the Alberene Stone Co., 153 West 23rd Street, New York, 
for the catalogs explaining Alberene applications, advan- 

















. (Continued from Page 133) ae 
is held that a teacher has the right to inflict 


corporal punishment to maintain authority so long 
as the punishment is not excessive and is the result 
of sound discretion. 

—Lowell, Mass. The school board has ordered 
its attorney to- bring court action against the city 
government to have raised by taxation the sum of 
$1,461,533 for the conduct of the schools during 
the school year 1928-29. The action of the board 
is the first step in an effort to have settled by 
the courts whether the school board or the city 
council has the right to determine the amount of 
money needed for the operation of the school 
system 

—Salem, Oreg. The school board has again taken 
up the problem of eliminating secret societies in 
the high school. The board has been informed that 
eight secret societies are in existence in the high 
school, in violation of a state law. The board 
will shortly take some drastic action to eliminate 
such groups from the school. 

—tThe supreme court of Colorado has been asked 
to decide whether a girl student may be barred 
from high-school attendance for failure to conform 
to the rules on uniform dress. An appeal was 
taken from a decision upholding the Huerfano 
county school board for uniform clothing. 

The complainant, Mr. 8. J. Lamme, in his peti- 
tion, held that the school board had exceeded its 
authority in specifying that the students must wear 
a regulation uniform consisting of a plain white 
blouse with three rows of braid on collar and cuffs, 
a black tie, and blue skirt. He objected to the 
disbarment of his daughter, Rosalie Lamme, on the 
ground that her clothing was somewhat at variance 
with that prescribed. 

—The state attorney has started proceedings 
in the circuit court of Illinois in behalf of Mr. 
E. H. White of Fox Lake, to remove the members 
of the Grant township school board. The suit 
charges that notice of election, at which the board 
was organized last summer, was insufficient and 
the election thus became irregular and illegal. It 
is planned to hold another election for the purpose 
of organizing the district once more. 

-~San Francisco, Calif. The board of education 
has appointed a special committee to adjust a con- 


troversy over the increase in salaries demanded 
by the teachers of the junior and senior high 
schools. The increases requested would amount to 





$100,000 the first year, 
the end of four years. 


and a total of $700,000 at 


-A suit has been brought in the common pleas 
court of Summit county, Ohio, to restrain the 
Coventry township school board from erecting a 
proposed high school. The suit was brought by 
Mr. C. A. Wagner, who charged that the site of 
the school did not meet the sanitary requirements 
of the state, and also that the board had already 
sold $135,000 in bonds for the building. ; 


—Wilmot, Ohio. The corner stone of the new 
high school was laid on May 16, with appropriate 
exercises. 

—The school board of Lake View, Iowa, has 
taken charge of the sale of schoolbooks in the city. 
The books will be sold to pupils at practically cost. 

—The school board of Reading, Pa., has granted 
increases in salary to janitors, engineers, and fire- 
men, effective July 1. The cost of the increases 
will amount to more than $12,000 a year. 
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—Deputy county counsel E. R. Purdman of Los 
Angeles county, California, in a recent opinion to 
Supt. Mark Keppel, holds that the school board 
is empowered to use its own discretion in determin- 
ing the intelligence of school children. Mr, Purdum 
recommended that a fee of $25 be paid Dr. J. 
Williams for services performed in passing on the 
intelligence of a pupil who had applied for edu- 
cation at one of the county schools. In the ruling, 
Mr. Purdum pointed out that it is permissible for 
school authorities to. employ experts for the ex- 
amination of school children who are believed to 
be abnormal. 

—The state education department of Arkansas 
is interested in a recent decision of the supreme 
court of the state to the effect that the 1927 legis- 
lature gives county boards of education author: ity 
to consolidate, and to form new school districts. 
The case arose in Boone county, where the board 
of education sought to consolidate two school dis- 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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GRAY HIGH SCHOOL, IDABEL, OKLA. 
John J. Davis, Architect, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Paul R. Taylor, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Built to be more than “quiet” 


NGINEERS and architects expressed. a 
need for a unit ventilator that would be 
more than “quiet” in operation—a unit venti- 
lator which they could install, confident that 
it would run so silently that the occupants of 
a schoolroom, church or office would be un- 
able to detect its operation. 


Sturtevant Engineers set out to build such a 
unit ventilator. In the Sturtevant Research 
Laboratories, where ventilating equipment 
has been evolved to meet the demand of the 
greatest projects in air engineering, the work 


was begun. Designs were made—revised— 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


made again. Countless experiments were con- 
ducted. Special motors and fans were devel- 
oped. Finally, the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator was produced. 


Many installations of the “Silent” Sturtevant 
have already been made which you can in- 
spect. The nearest Sturtevant representative 
will gladly take you to a local installation 
where you can observe the “Silent” Sturte- 
vant in operation. You will then know why 
it meets the most exacting requirements for 
quietness and efficiency. Bulletin 344-A ex- 
plains the equipment in detail. Let us send 
you a copy. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Camden Cleveland Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Rochester 
Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Hartford Los Angeles New York St. Louis 
Boston Chicago Denver Indianapolis Washington, D.C. Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Buffalo Cincinnati Portland Seattle 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt, Ont. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


init Ventilator 


S 
Sturtevant 
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Fresh, pure 


Interior of a ‘‘Buffalo’’ Carrier Air Washer show- 
ing sprays in action. Carrier Washers are very easily 
operated, temperature control is perfect, regulation 
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air—and plenty of it 


Carrier Apparatus 


Nothing is so important to both teacher and students as 


a properly tempered and controlled supply of fresh, pure 


alr. 


Numerous schools throughout the country, now using the 


“Buffalo” Carrier System, have found it not only reduces 


considerable nose and throat illnesses but also is an aiding 


factor in the progress of students. 


“Buffalo” Carrier Air Washers actually wash the air, 


saturating and removing every particle of dust and dirt. 


Carrier treated air is pure, fresh, and properly humidified. 


186 Mortimer St. 


of humidity is simple, the life of the equipment is 


very long, and the operating efficiency is unusually 


high. 


(Continued from Page 136) 
tricts. A protest was made by the residents who 


contended that the merger was impracticable be- 
cause of the’ distance which school children would 
have to travel through the country. The court, 
in its decision, held that the board of education 
should have gone into the question with the resi- 
dents of the courity in order that they might have 
a better understanding of the problem presented. 
This the board of education failed to do. 
—Lawrence, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a recommendation of Mayor 
Landers, providing that the sessions in the high 
school begin at 7:45 a.m. and close at 1:00 p.m., 
beginning with next September. Under the former 
plan, the sessions began at 8:15 a.m. and closed 
at 1:45 p.m., which caused considerable incon- 
venience to the mothers of the students. 
—Governor Hammill tf Iowa has asked the 
school boards of the state to purchase Iowa coal 
for the schools during the coming year. Declaring 
the conditions in Iowa mines are unsatisfactory, 
the governor asked that the schools follow the 





EATONVILLE, WASH., FIRST SCHOOL, ABOUT 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


example of the state in purchasing from their own 
state mines. 

—Plans have been made for the reorganization 
of the teachers’ retirement-fund association of 
Portland, Oreg., which is to be based on figures 
and conclusions presented by an actuary employed 
by the school board and the teachers’ retirement- 
fund association. Although the present retire- 
ment fund has been criticized frequently as being 
insolvent, school officials generally concede that this 
is not actually so. It is recognized, however, that 
the time may come when the annuity would have 
to be prorated and the teachers would not be able 
to draw the full pension of $500 as at present 
provided. 

—The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has appointed a committee to work out a_ plan 
for a pension and retirement fund for super- 
annuated teachers in the school system. The action 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘In Canada — Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





was begun coincident with the dropping of one 
71-year-old teacher from the teaching staff next 
year. 

—The school board of Newport, R. I., has amended 
its rules providing that the marriage of any 
woman teacher shall automatically sever her con- 
nection with the school system. The rule became 
effective June 1. 

—Colchester, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a new plan for paying school teachers. Under the 
plan, teachers will be employed for a year and 
will be paid one twelfth of a year’s salary monthly. 
Under the former plan, teachers were employed by 
the year or month, and were paid each month, 
with pay in full at the close of the school term. 

—The local teachers’ federation of Madison, Wis., 
has asked the board of education to revise the sick- 
leave plan for teachers. The teachers have asked 

(Continued on Page 141) 





ALDERTON GRADE SCHOOL, ALDERTON, WASH. 


A CONTRAST IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The illustrations above are interesting in that they show clearly the advance which has been made in education and in schoolhouse structure in the rural districts of the state 
of Washington. The Eatonville school is a log house erected about twenty years ago, containing the simplest schoolhouse conveniences, and suggesting the privations and difficulties 
of pioneers in a pioneer country. The Alderton grade school is a consolidated building constructed of fireproof brick and tile, and equipped with all the latest devices for a rather 
complete course of study. It has furnace heat and a positive system of ventilation, and is lighted according to the most approved methods of fenestration. Thanks are due to 
County Superintendent H. J. Fisher for the use of the photographs. 
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On Safe Attractive Stairs Like These 





Protection 
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UNDREDS of youngsters, heedlessly scampering up 

and down Stairs need the protection Wooster Safe 

Groove Treads can give to stairs in your school. Thought- 

less of danger, that lurks in the pits and hollows of worn 
steps, their safety of life and limb depends upon you. 


Wooster Safe Groove Treads are ideal, inexpensive equip- 
ment for school stairways. Their broad, deep safe grooves 
alternating with ribs of hard, wear-resistant anti-slip provide 
safe footing for both teachers and pupils. There is no stair- 
_ depreciation where Wooster Safe Groove Treads are 
used. 


Wooster Treads prevent wear upon the original surface of 
the steps and last. And when after years of service the 
Yeteran treads do begin to wear, they are easily and quickly 
replaced with new Wooster Treads. 


Write today for samples and complete information. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
Post Office Box 198-C Woos:er, Ohio 


WOOSTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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“The Electric Jowel’ 





They Practice 
Hygiene where 
it is Taught 


This is the model most 
generally used in schools 
and colleges throughout 
the country where original 
installations have not been 
made. 


It is equipped with foot 
pedal control and adjust- 
able nozzle, making its 
operation quick, easy and 
silent. Finished in pure 
white porcelain enamel, it 
is an attractive addition to 
any wash room. 


Standard Pedestal Type 


Cut Your Towel Costs 
60% to 80% 


Actual saving by the use of the “Eleciric Towel” is from 60 to 80 per 
cent. With this machine janitor service in the wash room may be dis- 
pensed with and high-priced cloth and paper towels eliminated. One 
thousand “dries” with the “Electric Towel” cost 30c, compared with 
$5.00 for cloth towels, and $3.35 for paper. 


American Airdry Corporation, 
2587 E. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated booklet giving com- 
plete information on the “Electric Towel.” 


Name...... 


Address... 


Dries Hands 

and Face Quickly, 
Thoroughly with Elec- 
trically Warmed Air 


HE improved “Electric Towel,” a develop- 

ment of ten years by the originators of elec- 

tric hand drying, is offered to schools and col- 
leges in new and attractive models that assure ultra- 
sanitary and neat appearing wash rooms. 


The “Electric Towel” successfully solves the wash 
room problem. It eliminates the necessity of cloth 
or paper towels, cuts expenses in half, and delights 
the users. The “Electric Towel” dries in a most 
natural and pleasant way, diffusing a blend of heat 
and air in the correct proportions over the hands 
or face and leaving the skin fresh, invigorated, and 
thoroughly dry. Equipped with an especially de- 
signed “G. E.” electric motor, the “Electric Towel” 
operates so quietly and quickly that except for the 
sensation of clean, warm air being blown against 
the skin, the user is scarcely aware of its mechani- 
cal action. No noise, no vibration, and thorough 
drying—the results of continuous improvement in 
the manufacture of this machine. 


The economy of the “Electric Towel’ as compared 
to cloth or paper towels and the atmosphere of 
cleanliness and good order that it imparts to the 
wash room are factors which make it a popular 
addition to the school lavatory. No unsightly heaps 
of discarded towels with their attendant fire hazard, 
and a saving of from 60 to 80 per cent in wash room 
maintenance! Teachers and students alike will 
appreciate the cleaner, quicker, more pleasing 
method of drying when your wash rooms are 
equipped with the “Electric Towel.” 
Send today for illustrated booklet showing 


how you can use the “Electric Towel” 
to advantage in your school buildings. 


AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 
2587 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 
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If you could dismiss dirt 
* 1 
aseasily ..... 
F DIRT only left at the end with a minimum of scrubbing 
of the school year — scam- —windows washed in a jiffy— 
pered off without being twice walls and woodwork brightened 
told—you would not be think- up with scarcely any effort at all. 
ing now about summer clean- ; : 
ing. But dirt lingers on, and This easy Oakite way to clean 
vacation cleanup time is here is safe, too. You will not have 
again. to worry about equipment be- 
cause Oakite contains no 
Are you making light work of caustic, no soap, no abrasive. 
it this year? Hundreds of Nothing to cause wear—noth- 
schools are—by letting Oakite do the drudgery part ing to leave a slippery film. Write for 20-page prac- 
of cleaning. With this efficient material to help, every tical booklet “Oakite in Schools.” It contains money- 
job is so much easier! Floors and desks are cleaned saving suggestions for all types of school cleaning. 
Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OAKITE ae 
cleaning specialists, 
are located in the lead- 
ing industrial centers 
of the United States 
and Canada. 
e verge MARK REG. U.S PAT. i. 
| Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
xc ee 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
for a cumulative plan, so that if they do not use 
all the days for sick leave, they may be given 
credit for the remaining days the following year. 
Under the present plan, the teachers are allowed 
ten days’ sick leave each year on full pay. 

Aurora, Ill. The school board has passed a 
rule, requiring that all teachers and other em- 
ployees of the board present certificates of vaccina- 
tion before the opening of school next fall. The 
rule is intended to safeguard the health of the 
school children and faculty members, and to pre- 
vent a reoccurrence of an epidemic such as 
threatened the city during the closing months of 
1927. 

Oakdale, Calif. The grammar-school trustees 
have reenacted an old rule governing the employ- 
ment of married-women teachers, which was _ re- 
scinded several years ago because of a shortage in 
the teacher supply. The rule will apply only to 
teachers who are employed for longer than two 
years, as it is the purpose to permit the tem- 
porary employment of married women as_ sub- 
stitutes. 

The board points out that one of the reasons 
for the adoption of the rule is to make places for 
the young women who are completing their train- 
ing at the university, and who are graduates of 
the local schools. 

Judge Henry T. Lummus of the superior court 
of Lynn, Mass., has recently come to the defense 
of the Lynn school teachers who are faced with the 
recent order of the school board that they must 
establish residences in the city or lose their teach- 
ing positions. The judge termed the action of the 
hoard as tyrannical and un-American in spirit and 
one that could produce no practical benefit. More 
than ninety teachers are affected under the ruling, 
which forces them to either become residents of the 
city, or forfeit their teaching rights. 

Lansing, Mich. The board of directors of the 
Michigan Education Association has awarded the 
contract for a new office building, to cost $55,000. 

-The school district of Barry, Calif., in an 
action to void the terms of the new teacher-tenure 
law giving life employment to teachers serving 
more than a three-year term, has dismissed the 
entire teaching staff. The action is one that is 
being generally followed by trustees in the counties 
ol the state in an effort to evade the binding 
terms of the law. 


It appears that in Barry, a factional contro- 
versy has arisen among the residents as a result 
of the board’s action in dismissing the teaching 
staff. A teacher once dismissed may not be re- 
employed by the same school until a one-year 
period has elapsed. 

—‘Schools are regarded as a fine advertising me- 
dium and the school child as a splendid salesman. 
These facts were demonstrated during the war, 
when the schools, anxious to contribute their bit, 
promoted outside activities with a degree of 
efficiency unequaled before, and it has not been easy 
to get away from the reputation established,” says 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education. “But con- 
ditions have changed. The schools exist primarily 
and only for the children. They should be conducted 
in the interest of the children, and the board of 
education and superintendent are under obligation 
to the children and to the community to bar from 
the school distractions or anything that bears the 
mark of commercialism. 

The expediency of adopting a uniform dress for 
high-school girls was discussed recently by William 
b. Snow, assistant superintendent of the Boston 
schools. His views are summed up in the following 
paragraph: ‘Artificial distinctions need no en- 
couragement here; and the boy or girl whose work 
is in a nigh school may well dress exactly like any 
other boy or girl of good taste whose work happens 
to be in the home, the office, or the factory. Good 
schoolwork is not dependent upon the cut or ma- 
terial of the pupil’s gown; and unless there is 
something about the clothing which would make it 
objectionable in other places where the people 
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STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 


It is a fundamental principle of American edu- 
cation that the wealth of the state shall educate 
the children of the state, regardless of where the 
wealth is located and of where the children reside. 
A unit of the state that does not have sufficient 
wealth to educate its children must be helped by 
the wealthier communities, through a state school 
fund. The purpose of a state school fund is to 
equalize the burden of taxation for schools, and 
to secure, in a measure, equality of educational 
opportunity for all the children of the state.— 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Mary- 
land. 
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gather together for social or economic reasons, the 
parents, and not the school officials, should decide 
what a girl is to wear.” 

—Ithaca, N. Y. The board of education main- 
tains a definite business policy which is clearly 
outlined and rigidly enforced. Under this policy, 
the board pays all bills once each thirty days, col- 
lects the discounts and maintains a balance in the 
school treasury. 

The business of the schools is conducted accord- 
ing to a budget system. Each committee must have 
sufficient funds to its credit to carry out any busi- 
ness procedure. When the fund has been exhausted, 
all transactions must be discontinued until more 
funds have been provided. 

The board does not make it a policy to secure 
loans, but faithfully endeavors to live within the 
income provided. The funds in the bank regularly 
draw 3 per cent interest and a building and sinking 
fund take care of emergencies. 

The annual financial report, which shows the 
receipts and expenditures of the schools, is mailed 
to all members of the local chamber of commerce, 
and to the members of the rotary and exchange 
clubs. The board has never failed to receive finan- 
cial support for buildings, equipment, and other 
extension of services of the schools. There is a 
small bonded indebtedness, which is being annually 
reduced. 


—The number of graduates from high schools of 
the United States during the school year 1925-1926 
shows increases over the 1920 figures of 110 per 
cent for boys, and 74.2 per cent for girls, according 
to a recent report of the Bureau of Education. 
While more girls than boys were graduated from 
high school, the report shows that more boys than 
girls attend college. The percentage of the 1925 
graduates who attended college during 1926 are 
given as 37.4 for boys, and 27.8 for girls. 

In 1925, the high schools reported 396,003 gradu- 
ates, of which number 126,782 went to college in 
1926, and 54,426 others attended some other insti- 
tution. 

— The most uncomfortable school trustee I know 
is the one who can see flaws in all ideas that are 
brought forward, but who never ventures to stand 
by an idea of his own,” said Samuel Farmer, a 
Canadian school official in a recent public address. 
“Sometimes that kind of trustee takes the public 
into his confidence to the detriment of the rest of 
the board. He is like the old lady who went to see 
her son pass by in the great parade of soldiers. 
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“\ PLUMBI ¢ () 
FIXTURES Plate 4785N 


The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


Economical in Service 


If you are constantly paying out money for repairs or replace- 
ments, stop to consider how expensive those “cheap” plumbing 
fixtures have turned out to be. An installation of ‘MOXC(} fixtures 
would have relieved you of the necessity of paying for these 


periodical repairs. 


For XoxCQ) Fixtures are noted for their economy. The utility, 
durability, and trouble-free service combined with the original 
cost is the rightful measure of true economy. If you stop to con- 
sider this you cannot help but consider \OxC() Fixtures, some of 
which have given over 45 years of faithful service in schools. 


Write us concerning your problems and let our service depart- 


ment help you dispose of them. Also please request the )Yoxc(f 
catalog before you make any further plans. 


N. O. NELSON 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Branches throughout the country. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Edwardsville, III. 


MFG. COMPANY 


Bessemer, Ala. 





phon closet 
with vitre- 
ous china 
standard 
height si- 
phon jet 
bowl. Has 


the “MunC() 


patented 
seat operat- 
ing valve, a 
sanitary oak 
seat, and a 
porcelain 
enameled in 
and out cast 
iron top 
supply tank. 





This book con- 
tains a wealth of 
material to help 
you in choosing 
first class, sani- 
tary plumbing fix- 
tures. 


FOR SCHOOLS 





When she came home, she declared that they were 
all out of step except her son John.” 

—The Boston school board has appointed a com- 
mittee for the study of heating and ventilation con- 
sisting of the following persons: James J. Mahar, 
domestic engineering, chairman; Dr. John A. Ceconi, 
director of school hygiene; Mark B. Mulvey, school- 
house custodian; John M. Sullivan, sanitary in- 
spector; Nathaniel J. Young, director of physical 
education; Miss Katherine C. McDonnell, master, 
Christopher Gibson district; Frederick A. Guindon, 
master, Quincy district. 

—The administration of the schools of Knoxville, 
Tenn., at the request of a group of citizens, is to 
be investigated by a committee of the city council. 
It is contended, however, that the council has no 
authority to subpoena school officials and teachers. 
Again, that the schools are under the control of 
the school board and not the city council. 


—A recommendation for a new administration 
building for the New York City board of education 
has been included in the annual report of Supt. 
William J. O’Shea. In his report, Supt. O’Shea 
pointed out that the present structure is over- 
crowded because of the increase in departments, and 
that its many bureaus scattered throughout the city 
produce a heavy rental cost. He showed that 
efficiency and economy of time and expense would 
result if a new large building were provided to give 
more adequate facilities for the older bureaus, and 
to permit the return under one roof of the bureaus 
now housed elsewhere. 

The present administration building was erected 
more than twenty years ago and was built to accom- 
modate the central board of examination. At the 
time, many of the duties of the present board were 
allocated to four borough school boards, three of 
which had separate offices. During the two decades 
since the erection of the building, the day-school 
registration has increased by more than 150 per 
cent. The expansion of the school system by many 
types of schools and new activities requires special- 
ized supervision and administration. 

The bureau of supplies alone has three separate 
depositories in Manhattan, one of which could be 
sold for a much higher figure than the $300,000 
paid ten years ago. A central depository building 
could be erected from the sale of the structure and 
the cessation of rental costs for the other two. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved the bids of four firms for furnishing, 
delivering, trimming, and storing the coal required 


for the schools and offices in the boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, 
and has ordered that the successful bidders proceed 
with the delivering of coal to the schools for the 
next year. The bids called for 196,000 net tons 
of coal. 


In the Borough of Manhattan, the lowest bid 
amounted to $444,918.50; in the Borough of the 
Bronx, it amounted to $260,699.75; in the Borough 
of Brooklyn to $608,972; in the Borough of Queens 
to $228,142. 


—Dr. Jacob 8S. Orleans has resigned as a member 
of the staff of the educational measurements bureau 
of the New York state education department. Dr. 
Orleans has become associated with the World 
Book Company at Yonkers. Dr. Orleans, who had 
been a member of the department’s staff since 1924, 
had conducted a number of educational surveys and 
had supervised the construction of educational tests 
used in such surveys. 


—Prof. Raymond Baker of Albany College, 
Albany, Oreg., is the first candidate to earn the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in education at the 
University of Oregon, and the second to attain the 
doctorate at the institution in any field. Pro- 
fessor Baker’s thesis was entitled “The Educational 
Philosophy of William T. Harris.” 


—A proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
Colorado provides for a nonpartisan election of 
seven members to constitute a state board of edu- 
cation. This body is to have the power to appoint 
a state commissioner of education. The Pueblo 
Star-Journal says: “The board would select a 
commissioner of education on merit only. No re- 
striction would be placed on where the commis- 
sioner should come from. The board could use 
tests or cross-examinations as ways or means to 
select a successful candidate. And worthy candi- 
dates from all over the country could apply.” 


CANADIAN CONCEPTION OF SCHOOL- 
BOARD DUTIES 

“The work of a school trustee requires intelli- 
gence, tact, and industry,” said Samuel Farmer, 
president of the trustees’ department of the Ontario 
Educational Association. The qualifications — re- 
quired include (1) belief in the school, (2) will- 
ingness to learn, (3) interest in the community, 
(4) ability to cooperate, (5) progressiveness, (6) 
financial ability, (7) knowledge of education, (8) 


ability to get things done, (9) ability to withstand 
criticism. 

Mr. Farmer outlines the main duties of the school 
trustee in part as follows: 

To appoint officers and committees. 

To fix the date and hour of board meetings. 

To inspect the school property at the first meet- 
ing of the board. 

To provide ample accommodation for the pupils 
and teachers. 

To provide and maintain the school premises. 

To procure necessary equipment—books, maps, 
globes, ete. 

To determine the number and kind of schools 
required. 

To keep the school open and to establish classes. 

In rural schools to report the deaf, dumb, and 
blind to the minister of education. 

To provide and pay for dental and medical in- 
spection. 

To dismiss or expel refractory pupils. 

To exempt indigent persons from the payment of 
school taxes. 

To pay officials in urban boards—inspectors, at- 
tendance officers, teachers, ete. 

To provide for the insurance of the school prop- 
erty and equipment. 

To lay before the council estimates for moneys. 

To pay teachers’ salaries. 

To publish an auditor’s report. 

To have the custody and disposal of the school 
property. 

To supplement 
deemed expedient. 

To execute agreements with teachers. 

To permit the schoolhouse and premises to be 
used for any educational or other lawful purposes 
which may be deemed proper, provided the proper 
conduct of the school is not interfered with. 

If deemed expedient, and subject to the regula- 
tions, to establish, conduct, and maintain free lec- 
tures open to the public, and to include in their 
estimates for the current year the expense thereof. 


superannuation allowances _ if 


To dismiss the secretary or treasurer, presumably 
for cause. 


Briefly summarized, these duties require the 
school trustee to keep the school and school equip- 
ment in proper condition, employ necessary and 
suitable teachers, and take proper steps to insure 
the health of the pupil to be such that the state 
is warranted in spending money for the education 
of the pupil. 
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Breas The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 


PROVIDE FOR 
THEIR FUTURE 





Keep Them 
Healthy 


Vigorous 
and 
Lively 


EATOVENT, unit system of heating and 

ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically 
and mentally fit in every way. For the 
HEATOVENT provides proper ventilation 
under all conditions through its feature of 
unit control. 


HEATOVENT permits the regulation of | 


temperature and ventilation in each room sep- 
arately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms 
that are not in use. A measured volume of 





warm, fresh air, heated to room temperature, 
is diffused throughout the rooms, when occu- 
pied, by merely pressing the button. 


The HEATOVENT system is very flexible 
and is adapted to any type or style of building. 
It is easy to install, simple to operate, requires 
little space, and harmonizes with any interior. 
Old buildings in which no means of ventilation 
have been provided can be easily and readily 
equipped with the HEATOVENT system. 


Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 





The Best System For Schools 


The Buckeye Blower Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Branch Sales and Service Offices 


I, TG oss 05494564555 254 Peachtree St. Milwaukee, Wis....... 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md..........2126 Edmondson Ave. Minneapolis, Minn............ 411 Essex Bldg. 
I Serer errr re 260 Tremont St. ee, errr ce 1400 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y...............821 Jackson Bldz. i a) A re 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill 401 Transportation Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1410 Jefferson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 204 Plymouth Bld¢. Pitteburgn, Pa.......- 709 Columbia Bk. Bldg. 
BOWED, GND sc 6 6000s 0e0 cee 1226 California St. i. SPPererrrrrer re Security Bldg. 
OUEUIEE,  RUEINe o6 bss ecesens 413 Penobscot Bldz. Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 492 Scott Bldg. 
GN BN, DONOR: 0 :5.02008440604600006000808 San Francisco, Calif.......... 746 Sansome St. 

....1228 Grand Rapids National Bank Bldz. Nh, SHE 460 eaiseveda 2100 Second Ave. 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.2nd National Bank Bldg. BYVOEESS, Th. Zicccccsccccscsstee® Une Bee. 
Indianapolis, Ind........3117 N. Central Ave. I, SNE 6.66 ce cescceves 439 King St., W. 
Kansas City, Mo. ...1011 Pioneer Trust Bldg. Ty 0-6 65:60:40 bO8e 23 Pitt St., W. 
Los Angeles, Calif.....1224 So. San Pedro St. Youngstown, QOhio............ 1302 Market St. 
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Fairfax High School Gymnasium — Los Angeles, California— A Forest of Ferrometal Dressing Compartments 


NO SPECIAL LABOR REQUIRED FOR INSTALL- 
ING. NO DRILLING OR CUTTING IN THE FIELD. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATION SERVICE BY 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY. 


LEERY | 


ETA 


WE INVITE THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED TO 
SEND OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT ROUGH 
LAYOUT OR BLUE PRINTS FOR ESTIMATE OF 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS. CATALOG NO. Il 
ON REQUEST. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 





TEACHER STANDARDS ARE ADVANCING 


The educational qualifications of teachers have 


advanced at a remarkable pace, is the statement 
advanced by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In proof of this statement the Bureau cites 
the progress made in several states. 

In the four years ending with 1924, the percent- 
age of one-room rural-school teachers in New York 
state, who had completed their academic training 
in high school, increased from 64 per cent to 73 per 
cent; the percentage who were normal-school gradu- 
ates increased from 9 to 11 per cent. The percent- 
age of elementary-school teachers having completed 
their high-school preparation, as reported in 1921 
and 1925 by students in the summer normal of 
Mississippi, increased from 41 to 68 per cent; the 
percentage having completed two years or more of 
college increased from 9 to 12 per cent. 

During a similar period ending in 1923, the per- 
centage of teachers in Missouri with two years or 
more of normal-school training increased from 36.6 
to 39.6 per cent. The percentage of all the elemen- 
tary teachers served by state supervising agents 
in Connecticut that have completed two years or 
more of normal-school training has increased from 
35 per cent in 1920 to 53 per cent in 1924 and to 
60 per cent in 1925. In the state of Wisconsin in 
1921, 6.8 per cent of the rural teachers, 31 per cent 
of the state graded teachers, 52 per cent of the vil- 
lage teachers, and 76.3 per cent of the teachers in 
the elementary city grades had completed the com- 
monly accepted standard of two years of profes- 
sional preparation beyond high school. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING SICK LEAVE 
TO TEACHERS 


Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction of Wisconsin, has presented a 
report in which he gives the results of a study of 
methods of granting ‘sick leave to teachers. A total 


3022 NORTH ROCKWELL STREET 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of 230 cities reported to the questionary and the 


findings offer some interesting material for mem- 
bers of school boards, as well as teachers. The 


report shows that a total of 163 school systems 


grant from 5 to 50 days of sick leave with full 
pay; 25 school systems grant from 10. to 20 days 


with part pay; 42 cities granted no sick leave, 
and 49 cities granted sick leave for a subsequent 
period. 

The report gives the following data, which is re- 
produced for the benefit of school boards and other 
school officials : 


Number of Days Sick Leave Granted with Full Pay 


Number 

of Systems 
EPSRC eee ee EEL EL Oe RR ee ee re ree pees 66 
Oe GAE4 5:54.54 CA5ER SCRA AT Ue le aOR hae Rahs ES dS 
| CEP MET EERE CE TRE TOT eR Pere Lor ere Tee eee 2 
Er 8 6RCN AEST OLS TT ODES COROT NO SLIONE LEE OR ES 7 
TEE LTT TTC Tee 6 
Wb 5.5:5:09-4:5-09 04 09 546 0:0. 4S ON O55 5b 404666008 os 3 
BY 66 F69 COTS RECAST ETERS SERRE SIV ES eaaN Oka 2 
BOSS Tre ee Tae ee eee eT ee eee 2 
Ne 84:69 0605 50 O25 0050s O55 08 055-0 5b 5K ORAS ROSE ISS 2 
De F565 8-EERE ESTE EOE EASE REESE KOSS 3 CRETE CRES 1 
MP F045 805: 9590005 CANNES Obs 404514 SC CRS Saa 1 
OD FAS 668 65-665 09-55 55-6506 395000 0 854K ERS 1 
NES 555 SEN 9.40:9 946055 56 SERA ROS 163 

Number of Days Sick Leave Granted with Part Pay 

Number 

of Systems 
ee ee I a arte ra kb OA is 84 AL DRO TORE 10 
ae ee IIIS <i 6h W55- 8 a unly. 65d A OER NR Oe eS 7 
ee NU IS 9. 5:4:5'0:5 0 4:8445.5-9.8-2 04:0 AeA 1 
ee ee OY 98.0 5k 46-0944 4.4998 6 80s 8S ER 1 
ie URES re rr re ee ee ren eee 5 
EE MN fiiid iss cuadioewNwanNwes Ses ones 1 
| Ry SRE TORT ER EERE eC T Eee EEC TT eT 25 
REPU SOCGE 6 65 ico sss sescnrseveseeeeases 188 
oe a PEPE ere eer ee rere 14 
OCRNOE GE CICIOE TODOTTIOR Ss «ooo aicc cpacsieescsss 230 
Number of cities granting no sick leave....... 2 


(Approximately half of these make individual 
adjustments.) 


Number of cities granting sick leave........... 188 


Part Salary for Subsequent Period 


Number 

of Systems 
SAIGEY BEIMUS BUDSLICUICN, 660s cscevsacccsseces 11 
Am WE CO OMe ooo. 60:6 400:6:0048-600040404 1 
ae ee is abate rene enw ree sw.eee 5 
oe se ee: eer rrr errr rr 11 
Ae I Oe I 05.0.5. 65 4.0:4.0-0.06348950000458 1 
ee I Se Oe Gy 6.5 6.5 60086 ce xesccseawsses 9 
Be Be Oe Geo 6 issawsviedsaeressesesa 1 
ee CE Oe II 65 64.4-.403.0 6060060000 48888 2 
oe 2 ge A, SPPeerreererirer ce rcs 2 
Bom GR BOO Be Ge 6:5 60 6:0.6:5.04 00900565 60500 1 
Ba OB 66 806.8 i cd seeesetasseeese 1 
ee Te We a 4 66 -0:000066 6268 cet besesase 1 


ILLINOIS 


Bae ES Te Se io ii hii ooo eh 66006 0688600 8% 1 
SLOG for 15 GAVE GUGILIONAL ......6..cscccccccsces 1 
One half of Satary for Balance of Year........ 1 
NE 3.40510 Gre ree WG GR Oke 48 SAA 4s RKO 49 
WUGNDOF GF CIIOE TRODOPCIIE. 66s ciccccccccevess 230 
Number of Cities Granting No Sick Leave for 
POG OPI  i-o.56.605.6.666a dw cise cteseees 1s1 
Number of Cities Granting Sick Leave for 
UGG TORIOE i.cicpiessicesascccserseavaas 49 
Digest of Practices Governing Sick Leave in Some 
Cities 
Richmond, Va. 5 days full pay. Additional leave 


on part pay. 
years, % year. 
Ft. Madison, la. Five days full pay; 
If teacher has little money they pay more. 
Sheboygan, Wis. Sick leave 20 days, teachers paid 
on basis of salary. $120 or less shall receive per day, 
$3.00. 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


One year 15 days; 2 years 30 days; 3 


5 days ¥% pay. 


$120 but not over $140 receive, per day, $3.50. 
$140 but not over $160 receive, per day, $4.00. 
$160 but not over $180 receive, per day, $4.50. 
$180 but not over $200 receive per day, $5.00. 
Over 9200 but not over $220 receive per day, $5.50. 
Over $220 shall receive $6.00 per day. 

New York City— 


Years of Credited Maximum Days 


Experience Excusable 
PICT Ie TE TEPC OP ET eee Ce 20 
ON, S40 64 .K:b-000N EN 68M aOR ETERS NO ROO 30 
PG AS ICEL ED CUS 6 0G05 ES dA OSS CROSSE 40 

BOO seb sé. 0008en cde canciones eneesaciweaee w 
Ree ie TT eee eT Ore Te Cree eT OO 


Atlanta, Ga. In service less than one year, no leave. 
In service less than % year, % pay one week. 

In service less than 2-5 year, % pay one week. 

In service less than 2-5 year, % pay two weeks. 

In service less than 5-10 year, 4% pay four weeks. 
In service less than 10-20 year, full pay six weeks. 


Stamford, Conn. Full pay 15 days sick leave with 
one additional day for each year up to 15 days. 
Atlantic City, N. J. By a special rule of the board 


of education no deduction is made from the teacher's 
salary for absence due to the following: personal 
illness, serious illness in the immediate family, death 
in the family, quarantine, or visiting schools (2 days). 
For absence due to any of these causes, the teacher 
does not lose any part of her salary. For absence for 
any other cause the full salary is deducted. 

Boston, Mass. Deduction of 1-400 yearly salary for 
each day’s absence. 


MEN TEACHERS INCREASING IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

The Bureau of Education has completed a study 
which shows that school teaching, as a calling for 
men, is calling increased numbers of men back to 
the classroom. The study shows that of the 1,000,- 
000 persons engaged in teaching in 1926, 17 per 
cent were men, while in 1920, only 14 per cent of 
those teaching were men. 


Until 1920, there had been a constant decrease 


for two generations in the number of men teachers 
(Concluded on Page 146) 
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Record No.103 


In 1908, 28 Clow 
Madden Automat- 
ics were installed. 
In 1922, there were 
no repairs to date 
(14 yrs.). They were 
then reinstalled in 
new school build- 
ing and are now 
(1928) still going 
strons. Location: 
School, Buffalo 
Center, Iowa. 
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They Can’t Stand Unflushed 
Probably for the Next 35 Years 


Unflushed closets are filthy, dan- 
gerous headquarters for filthy, 
dangerous insects, smells and 
germs. Clow Madden Automatics 
never stand unflushed. 


Each time, each time, no matter 
how many times they are used... 
Clow Madden Automatics flush 
themselves. They’re automatic. 
They can’t stand unflushed. 


Each time, a deluge of water 
whirls away all waste. Each time, 
the bowl is purged of taint. And 
Clow bowls co-operate with 


water. They have no bumps or 
hollows t» cause eddies. 


Simple, sure, strong, describe the 
Clow Madden Valve (it has no 
by-passes, floatsortemperament). 
It’s sensible about water... 
never wastes it. . . never stints it. 


Sanitation follows Clow Madden 
Automatics—through thirty-five 
years and sometimes more. 
Water bills become easy to pay. 
Repair bills seldom happen.(Read 
Record No. 103.) Send for the 
Clow School Plumbing Booklet. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Pilate washed his hands — 


And even today the idea survives as a 
symbol. Washing was put to other symbolic 
uses. Certain things were thought to be 
unclean and he who touched an unclean 
thing had to wash himself and be made 
clean again. 


Even 4000 years ago it was recognized that 
“uncleanness” was contagious. But though 
there were crusades for cleanliness, it was 
in the face of tremendous obstacles—wash- 
ing facilities were primitive and sanitary 
arrangements crude. Disease took its toll in 
plagues and death. 


The Crusade for Cleanliness 


Today the crusade for cleanliness has not 
the obstacle of ancient methods or crude 
equipment. Cleanliness is made attractive 
instead of compulsory. Realizing that a 
clean body means a healthy sound mind— 
school administrators are giving special at- 
tention to the hand washing facilities in the 
lavatories. The common use of bar soap 
which carried disease is replaced by mod- 
ern soap equipment. 


Cleanliness made a habit 


The SOAPERIOR LIQUID SOAP SYSTEM 
is recognized as a great contribution to 
modern sanitary equipment. By its use the 
idea of cleanliness is instilled in the child’s 


U.S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORP. 


mind. He sees that no hand touches the 
soap before he uses it ... he receives an 
individual supply of a clean, pure soap. 
Soaperior Soap Equipment has been adopted 
by hundreds of schools because it encour- 
ages cleanliness. 


Every budget can afford it 


Even the smallest school budget can afford 
it. Not only is the original investment 
small ... but there is a great saving in 
the maintenance over the cost of cake soap. 


The SOAPERIOR SOAP SYSTEM is built 
for permanence ... to withstand the rough 
and tumble treatment of healthy young 
Americans. Because of its fine construc- 
tion, there is no need for replacement for 
years. In the average school it will give 
fifteen years’ loyal service. 


For the utmost economy — many schools 
purchase the Concentrated Liquid Soap. 
Thus by adding water they quickly produce 
a perfectly cleansing pure Liquid Soap. 
These soaps are so concentrated that they 
remove the last trace of grime ... but so 
pure and neutral they do not harm the most 
tender skin. 


This summer, while the school is closed for 
alterations, is the ideal time for installing 
a SOAPERIOR SOAP SYSTEM. 


435-41 South Western Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Also manufacturers of Aerzonator Air Purifiers, Cleaners, Disinfectants, Polishes, Floor Oils, and 


Dressings ... 


(Concluded from Page 144) 
in the schools of the country. The Bureau at- 
tributes the scarcity of men teachers to the small 
salaries, the larger opportunities for advancement 
afforded by commercial and industrial pursuits, 
and to the fact that women have been seeking 
new opportunity, to work. 

The Bureau, in its report, shows that the percent- 
age of male teachers in the schools in 1880 was 
43; in 1890, 34.5; in 1900, 30; in 1910, 21; in 
1920, 14; in 1926, 17. Several states showed a 
much greater decrease than the general average. 
Arkansas, for instance, had 75.6 per cent male 
teachers in 1870, and 32.4 per cent in 1926. Idaho, 
in the same period, decreased from 64 to 22 per 


cent. 

In the days of our grandfathers, teaching was 
largely in the hands of men. The recent tendency 
toward women teachers is attributed to the fact 
that the salaries of teachers have been material!y 
increased in the past decade. Teaching is becoming 
sufficiently well paid to offer a career for men 
that will compete with other callings. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Schenectady, N. Y. Under a plan which be- 
came effective in February, 1928, all members of 
the teaching staff of the public schools are to benefit 
through an accumulation of allowances for sick 
leave. 

Under the rules, ten days’ sick leave with full 
pay will be allowed each year. Any unused part 
of the 10-day period will accumulate year after 
year, until a total of 100 days is reached. Members 
of the teaching staff are permitted to use all, or 
part, of the accumulated days for personal illness, 
on full pay. 

Where the teacher has 100 days’ accumulation, 
she is permitted to use a half year for travel or 
study, or some other activity of equivalent value 
to the school system. 

The plan has been made retroactive for 10 years 
immediately preceding February 1, 1928. Three 
nembers of the teaching staff are at present taking 
advantage of their accumulated leaves. 

Lawrenceville, Ill. The school board has raised 
the qualifications of teachers to a minimum of a 
normal graduate for elementary schools and a mini- 
mum of a bachelor degree and one year’s experience 
for the high school. 

—Objection to death-bed retirements to save large 
death benefits to the estates of New York City 


everything for cleanliness in the school. 





teachers was recently made at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Queensborough Teach- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Frederick Mason has_ been 
appointed to investigate and collect data to be pre- 
sented at a meeting of the board of directors in an 
attempt to work out a solution of the problem. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education, at 
a recent meeting, voted to extend the course of 
study in the city’s training schools for teachers 
from three years to four years, beginning with Sep- 
tember, 1929, and to raise the graduation require- 
ments from those institutions. The action was 
taken upon the recommendation of a special com- 
mittee, following a suggestion of Supt. W. J. O’Shea 
that the number of students admitted be restricted 
to definite numbers. 


In support of its recommendation for extending 
the school course, the committee reported that the 
present oversupply of teachers and the higher sal- 
ury schedules in force present an opportunity for 
raising the standards required of persons who desire 
to teach. 

—The effect of the oversupply of teachers is 
reflected in the recent movement among the normal 
schools toward increasing the requirements for ad- 
mission. Higher standards for teachers who enter 
the teacher-training institutions are indicated as 
a result of a study of the professional training of 
teachers made by William McKinley Robinson, and 
published by the bureau of education, 

The change in policy is reflected in the recent 
requirement of the Pennsylvania state normal 
schools that students must be graduates of four- 
year high schools approved by the state department 
of public instruction. Beginning with September, 
1928, the Michigan normal schools will accept only 
graduates of high schools accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

—The Interborough Association of Women Teach- 
ers of New York City, under the leadership of Miss 
Helen MeKeon, has begun a campaign for the 
passage of an amendment to the pension law to 
abolish the “deathbed gamble.” The proposed 
amendment would provide automatic retirement for 
teachers of ten years’ service immediately upon 
their deaths. Recent hardships suffered by those 
who died in the service were cited as proof of the 
injustice of the present law. 

[It appears that in a number of cases injustice 
has been done through the sudden death or physical 
incapacity of those who had regularly paid into 


A few installations . . 


Louisville, Ky., Public Schools 

Madison, Wis., Public Schools 

University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


; 
7 U.S. 


¢ Sanitary 
Specialties 


Just mail the coupon for cat- 
alog and full information. 
There is no obligation what- Corporation, 
ever in asking an estimate. 7 435 S. Western 

¢@ Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


¢ Gentlemen: 
Please send us with- 
g@ _ out obligation catalog of 
@ _SOAPERIOR SOAP SYS- 
@ TEM. 


¢ 
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the pension fund with the expectation of deriving 
some benefit from the fund. Teachers who had con- 
tributed toward their pensions for 35 or 40 years 
were stricken suddenly ill, or met a sudden death, 
with the result that they were unable to sign a re- 
tirement application and their estates were placed 
in jeopardy. 

It is the aim of the association to protect. the 
estate of the deceased teacher. The dependents or 
heirs of the teacher should not be deprived of the 
pension allowance merely because the teacher was 
incapacitated from going through the formality of 
signing a retirement blank. 

Midland Schools, the organ of the Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, does not favor the affiliation of 
teachers with union-labor organizations. It re- 
cently said: “Chicago teachers may find it of 
temporary benefit to thus affiliate with organized 
labor, for Chicago does many unexplainable things. 
but the teachers throughout the country are too 
sane to act likewise. Teachers have a high regard 
for labor and sympathize with the efforts of or- 
ganized labor to protect its workers. But the pro- 
fession of teaching, coming into direct relations. 
as it does, with all classes in daily serving can- 
not afford to allv itself with either the labor or 
the capitalist. There would be no surer way to 
kill the profession than this.” 

—Providence, R. I. The school hoard has adopted 
a recommendation of Supt. I. O. Winslow, pro- 
viding for the following salaries for junior-high- 
school teachers: Principals. $3.500 to $4,200; as- 
sistant principals, $2.700 to $3,300; teachers, $1,400 
to $2,600. 

‘The school board of Henryetta, Okla., has 
passed new rules governing teachers. Under the 
rules, the marriage of a teacher is equivalent to 
the cancellation of her contract. Teachers who 
resign their position without giving fifteen days’ 
notice must forfeit a week’s salary. All teachers 
are required to participate in the work of curricu- 
lum revision. 

—Among the specific problems of the state educa- 
tion department of West Virginia is the urgent 
need for a state uniform system of records in the 
state institutions. A conference of state registrars 
has been called to assist the presidents and state 
boards in working out a uniform system of records 
for these institutions. 
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URING the past few years, 
there has been an increas- 
ingly pronounced demand for a 
toilet partition finer than the 
ordinary type of metal toilet 
partition, and while we were fully 
aware of this demand, we resisted 
the temptation to enter the mar- 
ket with an experimental product. 


Numerous designs were develop- 
ed incorporating a great variety 
of ideas and improvements un- 
til finally, after more than two 


years, we were ready to an- 
nounce Marblmetal, a full ex- 
pression of the finest in toilet 
partitions. 


The result is that builders can 
now have not only a modern 
toilet partition, but one which 
has been perfected in the labor- 
atory of experience and com- 
bines all of the fine advantages 
of marble and metal. 


Descriptive literature will be 
mailed upon request. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


906 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


‘Toilet 


Partitions 
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Having served the 
schools of America 
for a decade, we un- 
derstandandrespect 
the preferenceof this 
market for metal 
partitionsinto which 
long life is faithfully 
built—not by master 
advertising men, but 
by master metal 
craftsmen. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet 
shower, dressing and urinal compartments. 
Corridor and smoke screens. Metal doors and 
wainscot. Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write 
for New Catalog No. 30. 





Typical Sanymetal Toilet Compartments 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 




















“I Forgot!”’ 


“I forgot” is a standard yet usually forgiv- 
able alibi with all normal children. But 
when it applies to careless use of toilet room 
equipment it may menace the health of an 
entire child-group. 

Facing facts, in the interests of child-wel- 
fare, it takes but little investigation to 
prove that failure to flush closets is not an 
infrequent occurrence even in the best 
schools or, that in many instances, it consti- 
tutes a real sanitation problem. A 100% 
preventive of this condition is the installa- 
tion of 


PNEU C 


WATER T J CLOSETS 


Jewel Units of handsome white vitreous china 
are specifically designed for installation in schools, 
institutions, recreation centers, semi-public and 
public buildings. They flush automatically at every 
use without water wastage. Depression of the 
seat fills the tank. Release of pressure flushes the 
bowl. Water flow is controlled by the famous 
Jewel Flush Valve, conservatively guaranteed for 
five years. 


Jewel Closet No. 67 pictured above is ventilated 
at the bowl. Air is withdrawn from the toilet 
room and bowl through the patented rear vent 
into an air-tight Utility Room from whence it is 
evacuated by an exhaust fan. 


Send for 
New Catalog 


Address Dept. S-7 for new 
catalog in color showing 
the entire Jewel line, giving 
installation diagrams, etc. 





The Bowlus Mfg. Company 


Springfield, Ohio 
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GENERAL AND ROOF VIEWS OF EUCLID SCHOOL 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
R. L. Bowen, 
Archt. 


DEPENDABLE VENTILATION 


GLOBE Ventilators provide dependable ventilation through- 
out the year in both northern and southern localities. As a 
result of the hundreds of efficient Globe installations on 
school buildings, many architects and Building Committees 
now consider Globe as standard for school ventilation. 





GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


Dept. J. 


TROY, N. Y. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


(Continued from Page 51) 


times happen that a teacher may not use one or 
more of the standardized items. For such cases 
we allow the code sign X, which means “Do not 
use.” 

A column is provided on the blank in which to 
insert the code. The requisitions in triplicate are 
now passed on to the central storehouse. The first 
copy is retained at the central storehouse, the sec- 
ond copy goes to the price clerk, and the third is 
sent back to the teacher for a check-up. In filling 
these requisitions at the central storehouse, a re- 
count is made of each item by two people, and the 
material is then put in otherwise 
wrapped and marked “Miss Jones, Room 32, School 
76.” 


eartons or 


The goods are delivered by our own trucks. 
Packages are receipted for by the principal or some 
person delegated by merely recording the number 
of packages delivered. The janitor or somebody 
designated by the principal sees that the packages 
are placed in the rooms as marked. The teacher is 
furnished with a copy of the contents of each pack- 
age, to be checked by her and returned to the cen- 
tral storehouse. Should a shortage occur, she re- 
ports it. 

We have received only favorable comments from 
the teachers in the handling of their supplies in 
this way. They claim that they can plan their work 
better by having a ten weeks’ supply in their pos- 
session, rather than being required to requisition 
from time to time through the principal from a 
general storeroom in the building. We find that a 
great saving has been effected for the reason that 
not only teachers but pupils have been more careful 
in the use of supplies. 

| hear someone say, “You are handicapping the 
teacher who may be more progressive than others 
and because of her enthusiasm requires additional 
supplies.” This may be true. All that it is neces- 
sary for such a teacher to do is simply submit the 
facts through her principal and supervisor, and, if 
approved by them, the required extra supplies will 





be furnished. Unless proof of this kind is furnished 
there is no reason why, when conditions are abso- 
lutely the same in one school as in another, one 
teacher should require more material than another 
in the same grade. It is not our purpose to handi- 
cap a teacher by skimping material. In arriving 
at our standardized quantities, we considered very 
carefully the danger of reducing the amount of 
material furnished to a minimum, but we find that 
the quantities furnished are satisfactory and the 
teacher’s inventory prevents the accumulating of 
much surplus. 
Purchase Orders 

Because certain materials cannot be carried in 
the central storehouse to advantage, it 
necessary to issue purchase orders for direct de- 
liveries to the school buildings. Special blanks are 
prepared upon which the principals are to make 
such requisitions. The orders are issued in quin- 
tuple, consisting of different colored paper. One 
copy is sent to the vendor; three copies are retained 
in the purchasing department, one of which is 
priced and passed on to the finance department to 
give the daily expenditure and enable this depart- 
ment to control the budget limitation. The fifth 
copy is sent to the school from which the requisition 
has been received. This enables the principal to 
know that his requisition has been honored and with 
whom the order has been placed. He retains his 
copy, and, as soon as delivery is made by the vendor, 
he receipts this sheet and sends it to the purchasing 


becomes 


department. 

If one or more items should not have been de- 
livered, he sends in his copy just the same, but 
checks off whatever 
vases the extra copy retained in the purchasing 
agent’s office is mailed to the principal, giving the 
unfilled item or items, and this copy he holds until 
the completion of the shipment. By following this 
procedure there is no delay in the payment of 


has been received. In such 


vendor’s bills by holding them for complete deliv- 


eries. In case the principal retains this last sheet 
for a reasonable time (20 days at the longest) 


and nondelivery of the order occurs, he then makes 


a report relating the facts to the purchasing de- 
partment. 

It should not be the duty of the purchasing agent 
to determine whether the articles requisitioned on 
purchase orders should be brought. It is not his 
job to pass judgment on materials other than on 
regular stock, as in many cases the need of such 
material ordered may be due to a change in policy, 
and the only person who can intelligently pass on 
such an order is the one most familiar with the 
situation. The superintendent of schools should 
delegate either the assistant superintendents or the 
heads of departments to pass judgment on requisi- 
tions of this nature. 

After the proper approval is affixed, the requisi- 
tion should come to the purchasing agent whose 
duty it is to use his best judgment in making the 
purchase regardless of whether the requisition bears 
the notation that a given item is to be bought from 
“John Doe.” - A purchasing agent who is faithful 
in the performance of his duty should, through ex- 
perience, be in a position to effect a better bargain 
than is a teacher or supervisor who has had no 
experience along this line. Teachers and others who 
are required to make out requisitions should thor- 
oughly understand that they should not bargain 
with agents. It is embarrassing to have an agent 
call on the purchasing agent and inform him that 
a requisition is expected from Miss Jones of School 
No. 92, which would indicate that this agent has 
had an interview with Miss Jones. Negotiations 
leading to purchase should be made only through 
the purchasing department. 


Confirmation Orders 

Permission should never be given to a principal 
or any other person outside of the purchasing de- 
partment to place orders by telephone, intending to 
send in a requisition bearing the notation ‘John 
Doe, confirmation order.” If permitted to do sa 
too often, such persons will at some time neglect 
to send in a requisition, and months after when 
a bill is presented to the purchasing agent’s depart~ 
ment for checking, there is no record of the order 


of the transaction. Confusion arises and consider- 
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What does ‘portable school’’ mean to you? 
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Twenty years ago the portable school was a child try- 
ing to do aman’s job. The buildings were unattractive, 
poorly ventilated, poorly heated. They sold because 
they were needed to relieve congestion in school dis- 
tricts and they did a real service. They had one point in 
their favor—they were durable. And because they lasted 
so long, many of them are in use today. 


But judgments of the “portable school” should not be 
made by these old buildings. The new type of American 
Portable School is the child grown to a man. It is 
modern, comfortable, and attractive—warm in winter 
and cool in summer. In considering the school building, 
the rapidly-growing community should by all means 
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investigate the new American Portable. 


Write us or any agent for catalog and 
further information. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORPORATION 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


H. R. SHEPHERD 


Chicago 
SALES INCORPORATED 
Easton, Penna. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 


THE ACME COMPANY 
1218 First National Bank Bldg. 19-21 West Third St. 
Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY WIGGS 
1649 Nostrand Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W. I. JOHNSON 
Waynesburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1415 Chestnut St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Painesville, O. 


T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


able time is required to adjust the matter. When 
such a bill is received and the person who un- 
officially placed the order is located, he or she 
should be required to pay the bill as if the mate- 
rial was ordered for his or her personal use. 

It is true that emergency cases will arise which 
require immediate attention—these usually are re- 
quests for urgent repairs. In such cases the prin- 
cipal should call the purchasing department on the 
telephone, state the facts, and dismiss the problem 
from his mind, except for the making of a report 
when the work has been done or the materials de- 
livered. The purchasing agent can place the order 
by telephone and the person with whom the order 
is placed is given an order number and advised that 
he will receive the order in the next mail. In this 
way, and in this way only, can an exact record be 
kept of all outstanding accounts. 

: Securing Prices 

When purchases are made for material other than 
that carried in the central storehouse, prices should 
be received from at least two or three reliable 
dealers. This, of course, applies to amounts, say 
of $10 and up, to the limit at which purchases 
can be made without advertising, as covered by 
local laws. There are instances when it is impossi- 
ble to secure competition. For example, if an Un- 
derwood typewriter is to be purchased and no other 
make of typewriter can be used, we are at the mercy 
of the vendor and he can fix the price to his ad- 
vantage. It is policy, however, even in cases of 
this kind, to call for prices so that the vendor be- 
lieves that unless his price is attractive he may 
lose out. 

Inventories 

Inventories should be taken at least once a year 
of all materials in the schools, and a proper record 
should kept of it. The stockkeeper’s records should 
reveal at all times a perpetual inventory of the 
amount of stock on hand. 

The purchasing department should establish a 
minimum amount of all supplies to be carried at 
all times in the storehouse. It is the duty of the 
stockkeeper to notify the purchasing agent when 
the stock is depleted to the minimum amount. To 


illustrate: Suppose the minimum amount of chalk 
is fixed at 50 cases. When this amount is reached, 
immediate notice should be given to the purchasing 
agent so that a reorder may be made at once to 
avoid shortage, and thereby delays in delivery. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS AT DENVER 


(Continued from Page 68) 

upon a superintendent of schools to desire a business 
department in charge of one who is_ thoroughly 
familiar with all of the business practices that enter 
into buying for a large corporation, the maintenance 
of the plant, and all like matters. A school system 
failing to have such a department headed by one of 
sufficient standing among the business men of the 
community to command their respect would certainly 
be upon a very weak foundation. Likewise, may it 
be said, that the superintendent should be sufficiently 
familiar with this phase of the corporation's affairs to 
know when the business department is functioning 
efficiently and to have proper judgment in the formation 
of policies guiding the department. 

Is this too much to expect of a superintendent, of 
a schoolmaster? Let us see if it is possible for him 





THEY CONTINUED TO CONFER. 
Messrs. Womrath, Threlkeld and Gerwig at the 
Mountain Outing. 





to escape responsibility for business management under 
any circumstances. It is a common error among 
citizens generally to overlook the main source of cost 
in the current expense of any school system; namely, 
the instruction item. Any school system that has less 
than 75 per cent of its current-expense budget in the 
instruction item has something to explain, and any 
school system in which teachers’ salaries constitute 
less than 65 per cent of the budget has something to 
explain. This is true because this item so largely 
represents the real purpose for which the schools are 
maintained. Now it follows that in any kind of 
school administration, whether the business department 
be coordinate with the superintendent or subordinate 
to him the main cost to the taxpayers lies outside 
of this department as far as current expenses are con- 
cerned, and for the administration of the instructional 
side of the school system the superintendent is as a 
rule responsible. It may be argued that this is an 
item which one cannot do much about or that it is 
easy to hit upon rules and regulations whereby the 
teachers’ salary item can be economically administered 
without the exercise of much judgment or adminis- 
trative ability. I do not agree with this point of view. 

Some needed research that may arise in the 
business department of school systems was taken 
up by professor John G. Fowlkes of the University 
of Wisconsin. Dr. Fowlkes argued that there are 
important problems in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of school supplies, in accounting and inven- 
torying, and in the planning, construction, and 
maintenance of school buildings that have never 
been studied and that cannot be solved without 
scientific research. 

Mr. Thomas W. Vinson, secretary of the National 
School Supply Association, took up the problem of 
research from the standpoint of the school-supply 
industry. He pointed out the fact that modern 
progress is making many old customs obsolete. It 
has, for example, largely discarded the injunction 
let the buyer beware. Industry considers as a part 
of the profit on any sale, the satisfaction of the 
customer and the prospect of a further sale. On 
the other hand, buyers are beginning to find it 
profitable to purchase on the basis of a reasonable 
profit for the producer or seller. Research in 
industry has been engaged recently in harmonizing 
the interests of seller and buyer, of distributor and 
consumer. Research is a pledge that the producer 
who undertakes it assures his own welfare through 
affording better values and better service to his 
purchasers. Research in school supplies and equip- 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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— WEST — 


SCR — TOY Coin Ra I tO AONE 


KRAFT PAPER TOWELS 








tO 


of 


in 


~ ‘“My Class is strong for 
Bay West Towels’”’ 


“cause they’re so soft and swell to use! I'll bet 
it they’re the finest in the world. I vote for Bay West 
towels every time!” 


al 
f FREE TRIAL OFFER “_ : ‘ ; ; 
“ Children love the delightful softness of Bay West 
n rale > ~ ; of » £ "ec 2c 211A 
: Bay West Paper Co. towels. Hundreds of schools trom coast to coast have 
mn Green Bay, Wisconsin found them more than satisfactory. Mail the coupon 
ze Please send me your De Luxe Dispensing for Free Trial. Be sure to have Bay West towels in 
Cabinet (shown above) and several pack- ; \ earn — » £3 . wiiie . 
: oa : y1T1S - Ste De 
n an at i Gos eek eee tee your washrooms when the fall term starts 
: types, for free trial. (Carrying charges pre- 
= paid. No obligation involved.) Bay West DUBLTOWLS—double sheet delivery, double 
oe the sheets per case, double the satisfaction. Bay West 
d SINGLTOWLS—a single sheet towel service at low cost 
oT per towel. Bay West Dispensing Cabinets—a type for every 
h purpose. Send for descriptive catalog of complete line. 





Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 
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while the classrooms 
are empty — 


Put the FLOORS in 
condition. 


Just two months in which to go over the schools from 
top to bottom and give them a thorough house cleaning 
for next fall. 

To make sure your floors will get the proper atten- 
tion you need more than the muscle of janitors. In 
this age, machines alone can produce the standard of 
cleanliness a school should have. FINNELL Scrubber- 
Polishers will put your floors to right more quickly 
than you have ever been able to do it by hand methods, 
and do a better job. 

While primarily a waxer-polisher and a scrubber, the 


‘-FINNELL also removes varnish and does light sand- 


ing. If you have floors in need of refinishing, you 
may find the FINNELL will pay its cost in these first 
months of service, and then give you an extra dividend 
by making regular cleaning easier and more thorough 
throughout the school year. 

The time is short. On your request we shall be glad 
to wire our nearest representative to call upon you, 
make a survey of floor conditions in your building, and 
advise you as to equipment needed and estimate of cost. 
Only prompt action will bring you the neces- 
sary equipment in time to use the summer 
months most profitably. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 257 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Also Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Factories, Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, 
Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District of- 
fices in principal cities. 

“T feel for the first time since I have been 
connected with this institution, that we have 
equipment that produces efficient and satis- 
factory results. Our main building can now 
be said to be clean and the 
cleaning is done at less ex- 
pense than at any previous 
time.” 

Washington State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Washington 


It waxes 
It polishes 
It scrubs 


INNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 



















Everyone is 
proud of the 
schools of today 


- may revere antiquity, but America 
believes in sanitation, decoration, preserva- 
tion. Particularly for schools. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., are proud to have played 
some part in this program. All over America, 
schools and universities are kept beautified, and 
sanitary by Sonneborn School Products. The list 
of institutions using our products reads like a 
roster of the nation’s schools. 


Whether your building is new or old, Sonneborn 
Preservative Products are needed. Go over those 
described below and determine the ones that fit 
into your present requirements. We will gladly 
refer you to schools in your vicinity that use 
Sonneborn Products, so you can see for yourselt 
the results they give and the dependable way they 
stand up in service. 


SONNEBORN 


School Products 


For Concrete Floors 


L[APIDO|ITH 


TRADE MARK 
the original concrete floor hardener 


The concrete floors in your halls, base- 
ments and toilets should be made wear- 
proof, dustproof, absorbent-proof. Lapi- 
dolith, the original concrete floor hard- 
ener, will do this. Floors so treated are 
free from dust and impervious to water 
or wear. They are easy to wash and can be kept sanitary. 


LIGNOPHOL 


for preserving wood floors 





Lignophol will give new life to all wood 
floors by impregnating them with wood 
gums and oils that they sorely need. 
Dry heat and scrubbing take the life out 
of wood floors. They splinter, warp 
and check. They rot. 


Lignophol makes them able to resist 
these conditions for years. 





For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT and SONOTINT 
SCHOOL PAINTS 


Cemcoat lasts longer and stays white 
longer than paint. It is a gloss enamel / 
wall coating that reflects light like tile. / 
Because of its extreme brightness, it is used mainly / 
in recitation rooms, halls and auditoriums. Made / 

so that it resists constant washing. Don’t worry 

about finger marks or stains. Soap and water / 
takes them off Cemcoat. Can be had in all colors. / £ 
Sonotint is specially made for classrooms or the / £ 
library. It is a velvety flat wall coating that / * 
reflects light without glare. As easily cleaned J & 

as Cemcoat. / SS 





On request, we will gladly tell you the = Ss 
nearest schools where any or all of the $ 

above products are in service, afford- & vy 
ing you the opportunity personally / 

to investigate their worth. 


LY & 
L.Sonneborn Sons, Inc. ETFS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York PEE SF 2 oS 
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HARRIS 








Strongest 
Buildings 
of them All 


Light— Snug 


Pe “de ctl y 
Ventilated 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Patented from Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the solution of the school question for 
fast growing districts and the limited school 
board budget. These splendid buildings recog- 
nize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the 
children are considered. No other buildings can 
give you our ingenious in-built features, for this 
construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and 
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UNIT 
MADE 
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Blue Prints and 
Specifications of 
Materials and 
Construction, with 
_ large sized Photo Prints 
of Schools recently 





MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Made buildings are invariably 
specified when the bids are opened. Why? Sim- 
ply because they give you stronger, better made, 
better looking buildings at by far the lowest 
prices. All made possible because they are built 
in the largest and best equipped factory in 
America, backed by our own lumber and mill- 
work factories. And we pledge ourselves to give 





is covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


L built by Our Experts. 


you the satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


Our School Experts are | 
waiting to help you! 


™~ NEW YORK 


35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Use Our Bureau of 


Information Freely! 


DETROIT fl 





GETTING FULL VALUES IN SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 
(Concluded from Page 40) 

sent in, and of the prices quoted in the bid. 
A necessary detail of the order is the date of 
delivery and the means of transportation to be 
used. 

Checking and Storing of School Supplies 

For convenience and economy it is a good 
plan to have goods delivered to a central stock- 
room. The amount and the quality of each 
article must be echeeked up as soon as possible. 
The receiving clerk should compare the prices 


on the invoice with the prices quoted in the 
bids. If everything is satisfactory, the bills 


may be O.KX’d and paid as soon as possible. Cer- 
tainly the wise superintendent will be careful 
to take advantage of all discounts. The fact 
that a school board is prompt in the payment of 
its bills is invariably retlected in the service 
which it receives from the firms with which it 
deals. 


Insuring Satisfactory Quality in School Supplies 

If anything is unsatisfactory, in either 
quality or price, the best plan is to take up the 
matter with the supplying concern before any 
of the shipment is used. I would pay no more 
for goods than the price quoted on the bid; 
, would [I accept an in- 
ferior quality of goods, even if an adjustment 
were offered. The schools lose if quality is not 
insisted on. Some time ago [ ordered a drum 
It was to be of the same grade and 
kind which we use each year. When it came, 
it proved to be thinner and darker than the 
material formerly used. The janitors tried a 
sample on the floors, and it aa to be an 
inferior grade. The shipment was not accepted. 
I sent a sample to the firm which had furnished 
it. They admitted that a mistake had been 
made and that the oil shipped sold at 30 cents 


under no circumstances 


ot floor oil. 








a gallon less than that which had been charged 
on the original invoice. The mistake cost the 
company money in freight charges, because the 
shipment had to be returned. If the shipment 
had not been checked in the stockroom, there 
would have been some poorly oiled floors and 

loss of $15.50. It is the plain duty of the 
purchaser of scliool supplies to protect himself 
against such losses. 

In conclusion, if the reader has in the past 
been careless about school-supply purchasing, it 
is well to begin now, and put his department on 
a businesslike basis. The school superintendent 
in a small-city system must of necessity assume 
a number of obligations and trusts. If he ex- 
pects his constituents to have confidence in the 
ability of the purchasing department to carry 
on the work intrusted to them, it is incumbent 
upon the department to do its best to be worthy 
of this confidence. 


DETROIT’S SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEM 
(Concluded from Page 43) 
decreasing the term for which new bonds are 
issued, and applying any surplus over debt 
needs to the building of schools, a pay-as-you-go 
basis could be attained by 1960. 

The gradual adoption of this new policy would 
require a tax levy of $317,119,578 until 1960, 
as against $275,370,078 under the bonding plan. 
However, under the former policy, there would 
be no debt outstanding, as against $135,547,000 
outstanding in interest and principal under the 
bonding policy. ' 

A study presented by the Detroit bureau of 
government research contends that “if the school 
debt were paid off over a 30-year period, the 
cost of school improvements after 1960 would 
be $6,000,000 per year from taxes instead of 
$10,185,000, an annual saving of $4,185,000.” 

The adoption of the modified pay-as-you-go 
plan will gradually increase the margin of in- 





debtedness permitted under the New York 7-per- 
cent law, until in 1960 it reaches $93,000,000. 
Paying for improvements from taxes as 
needed will doubtless result in greater economy 
on the part of the public and their officers, than 


when such improvements are secured from 
bonds, the cost of which is not immediately 
felt. 


LET US BE THANKFUL 
(Continued from Page 44) 


eare of administration falls upon the long- 
suffering board members. And have these board 
members functioned well, in spite of adversities 
and difficulties which have discouraged, and dis- 
pelled confidence time and again ? 


Progress Which Must Be Maintained 

In answer, let us note the vast program of 
public education which has exist as 
an integral part of our civilization. There is 
no question concerning the breadth of its scope; 
neither is there a question in the minds of 
most people concerning the successful function- 
ing of the program as a whole. And the fact 
must be acknowledged as a truth that this 
wonderful structure is due in large part to the 
efforts of board members throughout our Nation, 


come to 


down through the decades of the past. 
Democracy instituted the system, which has 


risen to the heights demanded and progress has 
been maintained. 

In order that this condition might be at- 
tained, board members have laid aside personal 
feelings and opinions and have worked with a 
vision of what their positions really mean in 
the success of the schools and the futures of 
the children. And the results have been com- 
mendable without a doubt. Anyone who ob- 
serves Can appreciate them. But, without such 
vision and purpose, such understanding of the 
absolute necessity of education, both as a means 
of imparting the heritage of the past and of 
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page for many years to come. 















developing the abilities of our youthful mem- 
bers of society, our educational system would 
have failed to a marked degree. 

So, we find board members in every com- 
munity in the land functioning quietly, but 
none the less forcefully, that our schools may 
be well administered. That such may be true, 
they do not maintain personal grudges against 
executives and teachers, they do not forget to 
recommend successful employees who may wish 
to locate elsewhere, and they do not insist upon 
the employment of personal friends who may 
attempt to exert a “pull.” Neither do they criti- 
cize and condemn teachers who are impartial in 
their treatment of pupils, even if board mem- 
bers’ children, for they realize that such an 
attitude is not of the spirit of democracy. 


Supporting the Executive 

They do not feel that “election to the board” 
entails unlimited tenure, but are willing to step 
out when another is elected without assuming 
a critical attitude—a destructive attitude—to- 
ward the schools and their administration in 
general. They realize that an executive is 
entitled to aid in the selection of the teaching 
corps for which he is expected to be responsible, 
and so they allow their principal or superin- 
tendent to counsel and recommend. 

And they realize, too, that the business of 
the schools must not be “peddled” promiscu- 
ously about, but cared for judiciously, if the 
schools are to profit thereby. They are aware 
that politics and successful, efficient school ad- 
ministration may not go hand in hand, and so 
attempt to minimize such influences. 

In short, school-board members have evolved 
a wholesome, intelligent manner of administra- 
tion, commensurate with the inherent responsi- 
bilities of their positions. As they function 
and assimilate progress, so do our schools func- 


Right Off the Books! 


HE hand that washes dirt off a Hockadayed 
wall erases repainting costs from your ledger 


For Hockaday will stand impregnable for years — 
untouched by common plagues that make repainting walls. 
necessary. Its hard, non-porous surface withstands 
the attack of time and corrosion. Its bright fresh- 
ness is brought back from time to time by simply 
washing with water as you wash your windows. 


Such advantages bring down upkeep. They effect age,” will be sent you on request. 


HOCKADAY, Inc., 1823-29 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 
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tion and our children benefit. Our debt to them 

is great; let us be thankful that it is! 

HOW PUEBLO SCHOOLS REDUCE SCHOOL- 
BOOK COSTS THROUGH A BOOK 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


quite economical when compared to an aver- 
age charge of 55 cents per bdéok, plus freight 
and drayage, which commercial binders have 
charged the district. 

The books repaired in the shop, while not as 
neat in appearance as those bound by commercial 
binders, nevertheless, are stronger and entirely 
satisfactory in use. Tests of the strength of 
the backs have been made to determine how well 
the work has been performed. Reports from 
the school principals show that the book depart- 
ment is appreciated because it permits the 
schools to keep their books in fine condition at 
all times and readily available for use. 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN SMALLER 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
(Concluded from Page 48) 


are made welcome to use all the school and 
office facilities; such as office-desk space, type- 
writers, mimeograph, etc. The small size of a 
school system is a factor to be taken advantage 
of in that it makes possible the practising of 
a closer, more socialized, and more democratic 
relationship. 

17. In the small community the _ school 
teachers often have to arrange for a large part 
of their social life and needs. This may be 
done by having such occasions as: 

a) After-school picnics, 

b) Parties at the superintendent’s home and 
at the homes where the teachers stay. 

c) Trips to scenic points of interest, ete. 

d) Teachers-club bridge parties. 

This policy, then, aims to eliminate from the 
small-school system in which the teachers and 
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huge savings in large buildings, where repainting 
costs are a considerable part of maintenance. Inves- 
tigation will prove that a big percentage of efficiently 
managed city buildings have Hockaday armor on the 


Get, and test, a can of Hockaday paint. Try it out 
on a board; test its washability. Then specify Hock- 
aday when you’re ready to paint or repaint. Further 
information contained in a free booklet, “Paint Mile- 
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THE SMUDGE TEST 
Any Hockaday representa- 
tive will show you how 
easily ink, pencil, crayon or 
other marks can be washed 
off a Hockadayed slab of 
wood. 
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administrators are brought so closely together, 
many of the disadvantages of the traditional 
administrator-teacher situation. It aims to sub- 
stitute, instead, a friendliness, a spirit of co- 
operation, and a common viewpoint in common 
problems, in place of the tendency toward a 
too outward suppression or domination by 
school authorities. It aims to develop and set 
up in advance a group attitude or atmosphere 
which is sufficient to aright almost any situa- 
tion as it arises. A free teacher participation 
is encouraged to the fullest extent in all that 
there is about the school, rather than the limi- 
tation of the teacher to the four walls of a 
classroom where she must wait for orders which 
are often not of the highest order. The small- 
school administrator should present himself as 
a leader of and worker among his group; 
rather than as an authority on all matters and 
one whose main function is to give orders and 
to check up on the responses of the others. 
Rather than having to continually sit as a 
judge for the petty difficulties of a never- 
regressing present, he should be several steps 
out ahead keeping so effective a policy in ex- 
istence as will reduce to a minimum the diffi- 
culties arising in the present as it passes. 
ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 

George G. Mankey, principal of the Nutley, N. J., 
high school, was elected president of the New Jer- 
sey State High School Conference, succeeding Clara 
S. Burrough. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, H. A. Bartholomew, Summit, N. J.; 
secretary, W. H. Woodside, Summit, N. J.; treas- 
urer, William H. Wythes. 

—Wisconsin employers are required by law to 
pay double or triple compensation to children in- 
jured while illegally employed, according to the 
nature of the violation. In 1927, extra compensa- 
tion payments ranged from less than $20 to nearly 
$5,800, and the aggregate amount of such compen- 
sation was more than $16,000. 
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Essex County Hall 
of Records, Newark, N. J. 


Architects— Guilbert & Betelle. 
General Contractor— 
Niewenhous Co., Inc. 


Par-Lock Applied by thePar-Lock 
Appliers of New Jersey, Inc. 





Par-Lock Safesuards 


Priceless Records 


ROTECTED not only ter Key (Specification ‘‘B’’). 
against fire and theft, but 
also against deteriorating 
effects of dampness, the 

Poe priceless public records of 
Essex County, New Jersey, 
repose in the vaulted security Par-Lock—the one effective 


of the new Hall of Records. combination of damp-proof- 
ing and plaster key is emblem- 


Everyone of itsextensiveseries atic of good construction 
of stone concrete vaults is everywhere. The nearest 
directly plastered within over Par-Lock Applier will serve 
the protective Par-Lock Plas- your forthcoming needs. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987W, 77th St., CLEVELAND, O. 


FartLock 


PLASTER KEY 


Concrete or other 
masonry 


Beside this, interior wall sur- 
faces of the building itself 
aresealed with Par-LockSpeci- 
fication ‘‘I’’ and then furred. 














WQS 
PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 
ALBANY, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, TRENTON, 
425 Orange Street 218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 50 Church Street 339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
ATLANTA COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
Bona Allen Building 751SouthCassingham Rd. 1700 Walnut Street 503 City Bank Building 
BALTIMORE, DETROIT PITTSBURGH, 


613 West Cross Street 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 
111 West Monroe Street 





2544 First National Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

434 Builders Exchange 
NEWARK, N.]J., 
24 Commerce Street 


614 Bessemer Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 


906 Chemical Building 
TORONTO, United Cork Companies 
2258s Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Building 

PAR-LOCK CORK 

INSTALLATIONS 
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Why Public Schools 
Use Weisteel 
For Rehabilitation 


During this summer the toilet and dressing 
rooms in a great many public schools will 
be rehabilitated with Weisteel Compart- 
ments, because Weisteel can be installed by 
the building handy man at a low cost, can 
easily be kept cleaned, and will stand the 
hard knocks of school usage. 


Weisteel Compartments are easy to or- 
der and easy to install. —The Compartments 
are shipped with complete erection instruc- 
tions, indexed to numbered compartment 
sections. No fitting, cutting or drilling ts 
necessary when erecting Weisteel, and it is 
virtually impossible to makea mistake. The 
handy man around the school can install 
them quickly, without fuss and bother. 


































Under the Weisteel co-operative plan, an 
exclusive feature, we will send you full rec- 
ommendations and quotations without any 
obligation. All you have to do is to send a 
simple layout of your space and an outline 
of facilities and we will do the rest. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED L 


COMPARTMENTS 
Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





Emmons School, Huntington, W. Va. 
Miss Alice Freeman, Principal, writes: 
“Just a few lines to tell you how well 
we like the Kernerator. Our janitors 
say it is the finest thing they ever saw 
for disposing of garbage, rubbish, ete, 
We would not be without it. It has 
been in use for four years and is stil] 
doing fine.’’ 







Away with 
Garbage 


and Rubbish 
Accumulations 


in the Modern School!! 


Filthy, unsanitary garbage cans and fire 
hazardous rubbish piles are things of the 
past when a Kernerator is installed. Gar- 
bage, papers, sweepings and refuse of all 
kinds are simply dropped into handy hop- 
per doors conveniently located on each 
floor and fall to the combustion chamber 
in the basement. An occasional lighting 
burns the air-dried accumulation—no fuel 
is required. : 

In many of the country’s best known 
schools, academies and seminaries the 
Kernerator has solved forever the prob- 
lem of waste disposal. 


Here’s What Kernerator Assures: 
1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school fires 
through trash piles in the basement. 


2. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and sweep- 
ings to the basement. 


3. Entirely does away with the expense of buying, 
cleaning and replacing of garbage cans. 


4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from cafe 
and cafeteria. 


5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling garbage 
wagons to call for garbage. 


6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and greater 
health assurance. 


7. Costs nothing to operate or maintain—requires no 
fuel—an occasional match burns the waste and 
air dried garbage. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as 
$250 and the masonry adds but little more when 
the regular chimney is used. Send for our new 
illustrated school booklet which gives valuable 
information on uses and installation of Kerner- 
ator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
733 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
KE! CHIMNEY~-FED INCINERATOR 


Instant, Sanitary, 
Costless 





Garbage and 
Waste Disposal 
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QUIET 


The fact that Ambluco Stair Treads 
and Landings are practically noiseless 
makes them particularly adapted for 
schools. Unlike a great many natural 
stones they do not resound from foot 
steps nor do they become loose and 
rattle like artificial and metal treads. 
Such noises are often greatly magni- 
fied by the acoustics of a _ building 
with the result that the attention of 
the pupils is distracted from their 
work. The quietness of Ambluco Treads 
and Landings alone warrants their 
use, even without their many other 
superior qualifications. 


SANITARY DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL ATTRACTIVE 
RUST PROOF FIRE-RESISTING 
MAINTENANCE-FREE NON-SLIP 


Background illustrates a typical in- 
stallation of Ambluco Treads and 
Laidings in a public school. 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 


101 PARK AVE. 


WHAT THE PRINCIPALSHIP SHOULD BE 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
with large supervisory units, for the elementary 


principals will largely eliminate this element 
as a factor in making a profession of the ele- 
mentary principalship. 

Undoubtedly the policy of the superintendent 
in selecting and promoting principals is an im- 
portant factor in the development of the ele- 
mentary principal to the status of a professional 
leader, 

Another large factor in raising the status of 
the principalship is the policy of the superin- 
tendent in the organization of the system, and 
the place that he gives the principal in the 
administration and supervision of his school. 
If the superintendent is in control of the system 
in the capacity of leader, as he should be, his 
policy will largely determine the type of work 
that the principals will do. If he overburdens 
the principals with routine work, if his require- 
ments and checks emphasize mainly the routine 
and managerial duties, if he provides for undue 
expenditures for supervision from the central 
ottice and leans heavily upon that type of suver- 
vision, if he gives grade supervisors or special- 
subject supervisors a place of importance, as 
determined by rank and salary, above that of 
the principal, if his policy includes one or more 
of these, he will do much to hinder the devel- 
opment of the elementary principal to the status 
of a real supervising principal. In this con- 
nection a good illustration comes to mind, A 
principal of a large school in a school system 
remarked to the writer that the primary super- 
visor had issued a rule that pupils in the grades 
under her supervision should not raise their 
hands. The writer remarked that such a rule 
would seem to be an infringement upon the 
legitimate field of authority of the principal. 
The answer was to the effect that the primary 
Supervisor was supreme. The superintendent 
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SCHOOL WINDOWS 
They’re NEW 


Distinctly different in design and more 
sturdy in construction, these new Fenestra 
School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be-desired conveniences 
to your new school buildings. 


Write today for complete details —a new 
catalogue is ready for mailing. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





was evidently not putting into effect a policy 
with reference to the relation of the principal 
and the other supervisors, which would make 
the principal the chief supervisor of his school 
with authority commensurate with his respon- 
sibility. 

On the other hand, if the policy of the super- 
intendent is to reduce the clerical and routine 
duties of the principal to a minimum, to em- 
phasize primarily in his requirements and 
checks the principal’s plans of scientific organi- 
zation and supervisory accomplishments, to pro- 
vide only the necessary special experts to advise 
and assist the principal when needed, to give 
no supervisor or director a position in rank or 
salary above that of principals of large schools, 
to give the principal a place of supremacy in 
his school and hold him responsible for results, 
and if his policy sets the proper standards in 
selecting and promoting principals and_ pro- 
viding adequate salaries, the road toward the 
development of a _ profession of 
principalship will be clear. 


elementary 


The Principal’s Professional Responsibility 

The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the N. E. A. is one of the strongest 
and most active departments of the Association. 
It is performing a great service in advancing 
the interests of elementary-school principals in 
the direction of raising the status of the prin- 
cipal to one of real professional leadership. <A 
number of state educational associations have 
departments of elementary principals and there 
“an be no question concerning the principal’s 
opportunity and obligation with respect to mem- 
bership and active cooperation. The major pur- 
pose of such organizations is the improvement 
of the principal as an expert supervisor and 
scientific organizer. 

It behooves the principal to be loyal to the 


administration under which he serves, except 


2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Canada. 


under extraordinary circumstances in which to 
be loyal would be to compromise with clearly 
unethical forces. In spite of any handicaps 
in the policy of the superintendent, and in the 
conditions under which the principal is obliged 
to work, he should endeavor to be a real pro- 
fessional leader, the chief and most capable 
supervisor of his school, by virtue of his earnest- 
ness, devotion to the cause of education, knowl- 
edge of scientific procedures, cleverness in get- 
ting results, and personal magnetism in making 
friends. 

PRINCIPLES GOVORNING THE SELECTION 

OF TEACHING MATERIALS 


(Continued from Page 66) 

Teaching materials should be ordered well in 
advance of the time of their intended use. As 
a rule, very little is gained by delaying the 
purchase of materials until three or four days 
before they are needed in the classroom. 
Teachers appreciate the thoughtfulness of super- 
intendents and school boards in having the tools 
of instruction on hand ready for use. Inven- 
tories and requisitions should be made at a 
definite, stated time. Provision should be made 
for increase in the enrollment, in order that 
all pupils may be supplied at the proper time. 


Confidence a Factor 

The school superintendent should have the 
confidence and support of the school board in 
the selection and purchase of teaching materials. 
It is a good business policy on the part of the 
school executive to maintain healthy financial 
relations with his board which is a sort of busi- 
ness agent between the public and the school 
system. No school-board member or superin- 
tendent wishes to be charged with extravagance, 
bad business judgment, waste, or “graft.” A 
full knowledge of the need for certain mate- 
rials and the use to be made of them will make 
for better understanding and closer cooperation, 
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Makes every worker ‘‘two-handed”’ 





spruce, with wide-spread, 


ly priced. 


The Dayton is made of sturdy aeroplane 
steel-braced 
legs. Cannot tip, wabble or collapse. Per- 
mits close work against walls, is light to 
earry. Sizes 8 to 16 feet, with folding 
auxiliary step for extra height. Moderate- 


Painting, repairing, cleaning — all maintenance jobs 
are completed faster and at less cost in schools using 
Dayton Safety Ladders. On the broad platform of the 
Dayton Ladder, protected by high guard rails, the 
workman uses both hands freely, works rapidly and 
confidently. Plenty of room for tools and pails, no 
time lost running up and down. 


Type “me 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type “‘A”’ shown 


at left. A general 
purpose, popularly 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 





Write Dept. ASBJ-7 for 


complete information. 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 





THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO., 121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


In the matter of appropriation, while it may 
be true that occasionally a board member will 
err on the side of overcaution, yet it is highly 
probable that he will be generous in proportion 
to his faith in the efficacy of education, and 
his confidence in the business integrity of the 
superintendent. The superintendent should so 
administer the expenditures that the results 
obtained will speak for themselves as convincing 
evidence of sound business judgment. His 
recommendations, when acted upon by the board, 
should not only reflect credit upon himself, but 
should merit an expression of appreciation and 
commendation from the public for the excellent 
management of the schools by the board. 


In conclusion and by way of summary, teach- 
ing materials should be selected for the definite 
purpose of aiding instruction; should be adapted 
to the maturity, capacity, and needs of the 
child; may be found advertised in the leading 
schools journals because of their excellent 
satisfaction; economy and efficiency should be 
carefully considered in their purchase and use; 
the amount available for their purchase is 
governed by the school budget; all materials 
should contribute some definite value to the 
course of study; should be ordered in ample 
time for use, and last, but not least by any 
means, there should be the closest cooperation 
between the superintendent and the board in 
their selection and purchase. 

PRACTICAL VENTILATION FOR 


SCHOOLROOMS 
(Continued from Page 54) 


be closed at night to prevent unnecessary heat 
loss. 

For still larger schools, where the diversified 
kinds of rooms, many stories, difficult surround- 
ings, danger of noise from open windows, de- 
sirability of air filtering devices, etc., seem to 
warrant mechanical ventilation, it is believed 





that the desired condition would be obtained 
by an arrangement like Figure 8. One supply 
fan may be installed per room, or many rooms 
may be served by one supply fan. The vent 
openings, Figure 8, may be near the ceiling, 
though it is not entirely certain that floor open- 
ings would not serve as well. 

With this scheme, the room effect presumably 
will be consistently as favorable as that inter- 
mittently to be obtained with window-gravity 
inlets, even when the latter is operating under 
most favorable conditions and there is a gentle 
wind pressure coming in through the window. 
With this mechanical system, the supply of un- 
heated air is always positive, whereas with the 
window inlets it is often questionable or nega- 
tive. 

In other particulars, the arrangement for me- 
chanical air supply as per Figure 8, simulates 
that for uncontrolled air supply. The radiator 
divisions, the shields, deflectors in Figure 8, are 
arranged to give the same effect as those in 
Figure 4. It appears that the mechanically de- 


livered supply of unheated air, entering the 
room in such manner as to insure very even 
diffusion, should prove more satisfactory in 





FIG. 7. GRAVITY DIRECT AND INDIRECT SYSTEM. 


nearly all school buildings than will the gravity 
inlet at the window, affected as it must be by 
every variation in wind. 

The arrangement shown in Figure 8 is, of 
course, easily susceptible of combination with 
all of the conventional modern devices for air 
conditioning peculiarly adapted for central fan 
systems, and which are not adapted to the win- 
dow inlets or to the gravity indirect systems. 
With the mechanical supply the air may be 
cleaned of dust, or be ozonated without heating 
it. There may be tempering heaters for use in 
very cold weather, and after tempering the air, 
if proved desirable, artificial moisture may be 
introduced. If the air volume and movement 
shall be proved to have gone to the other ex- 
treme from the present 30-cubic-feet-per-min- 
ute-per-pupil practice so that more movement 
is needed, part of the air may be recirculated. 
From the standpoint of ultimate flexibility and 
adaptability the scheme shown in Figure 8 com- 
mends itself, 

The admission of some unheated air is now 
being achieved by many of the unit-type ven- 
tilators, with their mixing dampers. Some ques- 
tion is raised, however, as to whether one unit 
ventilating machine per room gives sufficient 
air diffusion, and the Syracuse studies suggest 
that one machine may give so high an outlet 
velocity as to favor rather than reduce the 
prevalence of respiratory affections. 


It is possible that some part or all of the 
mysterious effect for which engineers have been 
seeking the cause may be due to the physical 
stimulation which results from rather sudden 
temperature variation. The designers of auto- 
matic temperature control are ready to furnish 
thermostats which will accomplish any desired 
eycle of variation. It is a simple and reasonable 
mechanical or electrical task to arrange for such 
a variation, and it is hoped that there may be 


(Concluded on Page 161) 
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Three of the many Philadelphia schools that have 
chosen Barreled Sunlight for interior painting. 
Top—tThe John Paul Jones Junior High School 
Center—The Andrew J. Morrison School 
Below—The Hamilton-Disston School 














shade 





Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors, in handy tubes. In 
quantities of 5 gallons or 
over, Barreled Sunlight is 


Barreled Sunlight, an all- 
oil product, is easy to tint INTERIOR 
any desired shade by sim- SOW yy, 
ply adding ordinary colors- % E 
in-oil. On the smaller jobs <3 * at 
many painters are using Sunlight = 
Mie 
cqoss 







tinted to order at the fac- 
tory without extra charge. 
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Why Philadelphia Schools 


use so much Barreled Sunlight 
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Goop LOOKS? That’s a part of it, to be sure. Barreled 
Sunlight has a rich enamel finish with a ‘‘depth”’ peculiar 


to itself. 


Resistance to discoloration? Certainly an important 
factor — for Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to remain 


white longest. 


But the big reason why Philadelphia’s schools have 
used thousands of gallons of Barreled Sunlight, in white 
and light tints, is that it best combines all the qualities 
which make for spotless cleanliness and adequate 
lighting over the longest period of time without repainting. 


IRT can not become embed- 

ded in the flawlessly smooth 
surface of Barreled Sunlight 
Gloss. Smudges are easily washed 
off — with no harm to the finish 
itself. 

Just the right soft lustre for 
adequate working light, free from 
glare. 

And no flaking or scaling, even 
after long service! 

Economical not only because 
it lasts so long, but also because 
it is so opaque that fewer coats 
are required, and flows so freely 
that labor costs are less. 

For places where less than the 
full gloss is desired, Barreled 
Sunlight Semi-Gloss is widely 
approved. 








U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-G Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Gloss ( ) 





















Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. 
I am interested in the finish checked here— 


Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 


And for the flat effect some- 
times preferred on walls of well- 
lighted rooms, Barreled Sunlight 
Flat meets every requirement. 
Extremely attractive. Washable, 
too—though naturally less dur- 
able under constant washing 
than the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 


Sold in large drums and in 
cans. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. Seecoupon. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Factory and Main Offices, 44-G Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: 
New York — 420 Lexington Ave.: 
Chicago — 659 Washington Blvd.; 
San Francisco — 156 Eddy Street. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
Retailed by over 7,000 dealers. 
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The Public Service 


Paper Towel 


is BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL for 
your washrooms, for these reasons: 


pulp, this towel is firm, yet soft and 

absorbent when moist; it is almost 
cloth-like. One or two will dry the hands 
perfectly; they are economical. 


The “hem” or doubled lower edge of the 
towel prevents wet hands from tearing it in 
withdrawing from the cabinet—this makes 
it convenient and precludes wastage from 


torn towels. No other make of paper towel 
has this “hem.” 


The PUBLIC SERVICE cabinet which is 
furnished with these towels has no mechan- 
ism whatever, thus is never out of order. The 
towels pass out through a slot, one at a time, 
each pulling out the edge of another into 
position for grasping. The system prevents 
wastefulness and aids economy. 


Ion of specially selected paper 


Full information, including samples of cabinets 
and towels, and address of your nearest supplier, 
gladly sent on request 


National Paper Products Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK -CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 


Public Service 
PAPER TOWELS 




















A Superb Cabinet 


with Perfect Toilet Tissue 


the perfect NO-WASTE toilet tissue, 

buyers will find a combination leaving 
nothing more to be desired, either in clean- 
liness and beauty or in economy. 


I: THE NEW NO-WASTE cabinet, with 


The new cabinet is of steel with porcelain 
finish. The steel insures endless durability 
and freedom from breakage. The beautiful 
porcelain finish cannot be written on nor 
defaced. A damp cloth cleans off dust and 
dirt in a jiffy. The cabinet has no mechanism 
and can’t get out of order. The paper is 
drawn out through a slot in double sheets, 
with just enough resistance to compel econ- 
omy. The cabinet can be locked to prevent 
pilfering. The price is very reasonable. 

NO-WASTE tissue is a perfectly clean 
a and sanitary paper, made 
as from selected paper pulp. 
‘em | It is remarkably soft 
_and absorbent, yet firm; 
| will not tear. It is preferred 
by thousands of users. 
Efficient and economical. 


NO-WASTE 
TOILET TISSUE 


Distributed by leading wholesalers in all 
principal cities. Details and name of nearest 
distributor will be mailed on request. 







National Paper Products Company 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 
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UHL 


STEEL 


Strong, Light, 
Durable, Handy, 
Sanitary and 
Comfortable | 




















This test shows strength of 
back fastenings at seat and - 
rigidity of bracing of legs 
and their fastenings to seat. 
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There are thousands of our 


Standard Equipment in x2°ssi "chain now bene 
used in School Cafeterias. 
Hundreds of Schools 


and Industrial Plants 


Our complete catalog describes many other items 
which fill special school needs. Let us send it to you 
for your information files. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2095 Hastings St., 


This is only one of our many 
popular items. Full range of 
styles, sizes, and finishes to 


select from. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





Steel furniture, with all its advantage, designed di- 
rectly to meet school conditions; built for specific 
school uses; proved successful by years of actual use 
in schools—there you have the story behind this line 
| of UHL Steel 


Chairs, Stools, Tables 


UHL Steel chair frames are built of U-Shaped channel steel, 
welded into one solid unit at points of greatest strain. They 
are wonderfully strong without being clumsy; durable with- 
out being heavy; comfortable yet economical of space; hand- 
some in style without loss of sanitary simplicity in design. 
The same features of excellence are incorporated in our other 
recommended items. 
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Cafeteria Furniture 





THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO. 
2095 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 


You may send catalog. 
WO os a 04 6900545940950 45 4 FOTO R ae LaRT ees 
Address ... 
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(Concluded from Page 158) 


developed, ere long, some experiments to check 
this possibility. The location of the thermostats 
in the rooms is of vital importance with any 
of these cold-air-introduction schemes. So far 

is known the thermostats need to be where 
the air current passes over them as soon as the 
two currents, warm and cold, have met. 


There is no great probability that it may be 
found expedient to install on the window inlets, 
of the original New York Commission scheme 
(shown in Fig. 4), perhaps at the tops of the 
inclined glass deflectors, automatically con- 
trolled balanced dampers, so that the thermo- 
stat will close or open these dampers simul- 
taneously with its manipulation of the supply 
valves to the radiators. It must not be for- 
gotten that window-inlet ventilation requires 





a 


aur intel in window 
stool full length 
of all stools 


id duc! bet sts ur 
Cold air ducts between jo bout 


FIG. 8. 
MECHANICALLY CONTROLLED COLD AIR INLET. 


that the radiator under the window shall have 
enough heat output to temper, and combined 
with the effective heat output of the pupils, 
ultimately to neutralize the cold intake. 

The original report of the New York Commis- 
sion has been interpreted as setting forth arbi- 
trary rules for the size of classrooms, although 
it does not require specifically that the room 
sizes shall be increased. If window ventilation 
does give superior health results, it gives these 
results because of some single inherent physical 


property of window ventilation, or because of 
some group of such properties, and certainly 
these properties do not appear to depend on any 
particular minimum  space-per-pupil require- 
ment. 

In a general way, the cost of ventilation, 
whether mechani¢éal or gravity type, is propor- 
tional both in first cost and in operating cost, 
to the amount of air handled. No window or 
gravity system of ventilation can be depended 
upon to handle any specific volume of air. 
Taking into consideration the equipment re- 
quired for consistent window-supply ventilation, 
there is no very great difference in first cost 
between it and a mechanical system. In this 
consideration the commission has demonstrated 
conclusively that in order to be operable, class- 
rooms with window-supply ventilation must 
have excess radiation, automatic control, de- 
flectors, vent flues which are positive in action, 
and should have radiator shields. 

It is well known that if a consistent and 
specific volume of air must be handled most 
economically, that the necessary energy to move 
the air will cost less and be more satisfactory 
via an electric motor than via a heated chim- 
ney. Granted that around 67 degrees average 
temperature is to be maintained in the class- 
room, we must expend for ventilation whatever 
amount of heat is required to raise the entering 
air to a temperature which will be comfortable 
to the pupils. When considering relative differ- 
ences in cost of labor for operating these various 
types of ventilation, time studies should be made 
to determine the influence on teaching efficiency 
of the more or less constant adjustment of win- 
dows and dampers required by the gravity-win- 
dow systems, as well as the actual money value 
of the time given by the teachers to adjusting 
ventilation. 

The deduction can be made reasonably, re- 
garding first costs and operating costs, that 


there is not enough difference between any of 
the three general methods described, in the two 
building-size zones where they overlap, to be of 
any particular moment. As soon as further 
study shall have developed specific requirements, 
or shall have divulged the much sought mys- 
terious influence, a coherent scheme for obtain- 
ing that influence will be available quickly. 
As of the winter of 1927-28 the foregoing 
schemes are believed to express, each in its zone, 
ways in which to achieve the mysterious influ- 
ence. If it can be demonstrated to attain equal 
health results, the mechanical arrangement, 
with its positive air delivery and accurate con- 
trol, coupled with its diffusion virtues and its 
flexibility, is believed to be the most reasonable 
and logical type for ordinary investment. 
THE SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


(Continued from Page 50) 
to catalogs of 32 pages listing the school sup- 


plies furnished. Roughly classified these forms 
concern themselves with: 

1. Estimates of supplies needed by teachers 
and principals. ; 

2. Bidding lists sent to dealers and supply 
companies, 

3. Purchase order blanks. 

4. Forms for acknowledging purchase orders, 

5. Forms for checking shipments of supplies. 

6. Teachers and _ principal’s requisition 
blanks. 

7. Inventory forms. 

Who Makes Supply Estimates? 

The usual practice in the large school systems 
is to send to the principal or teacher a list 
of supplies furnished in the school system, with 
the request that she estimate the quantities 
needed in her room or building for the next 
year. 

These forms are returned to the office of the 
city superintendent, the quantity of each kind 
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of supply or textbook is totaled for the city, 
and a bidding list is made up for submission 
to dealers and supply companies. In some cities, 
a more elaborate form combining an annual in- 
ventory and an estimate is used. The best of 
these combined inventories and _ requisitions 
gives a complete record of the movement of sup- 
plies through a school building, together with 
an estimate of the ensuing year’s needs. A still 
further elaboration furnishes an allotment sheet 
in addition to the list of supplies to be used 
in estimating needs. 


Bidding Lists 

Following the compilations of supplies re- 
quested by teachers and principals, a list of 
supplies needed is prepared and sent to dealers, 
with the request that they indicate the price for 
which they will furnish each article required. 
Wherever possible, standards of quality and unit 
quantity are indicated in the request for bids. 

These bids are opened by the superintendent, 
business manager, or by the supply committee 
of the board of education and the award is 
usually made upon the lowest bid per item, al- 
though this is not always the method. Some- 
times bids are accepted by sections, and not 
infrequently, the lowest bidder on the entire 
list is awarded the contract. The award of 
contract is usually made by the board of educa- 
tion, or by a standing committee of the board 
of education. 

The Purchase Order 

Many school systems do not have a central 
Often they are unable to house the 
supplies needed for an entire year. Although the 
usual custom is to place a large portion of the 
annual order in the months designated in an 
earlier part of this report, it is necessary to send 
in additional purchase orders from time to time. 
A majority of the schools reporting use a 
printed form for making such purchase orders. 


storeroom, 


Safety 
Assured! 


All the words in all the dic- 
tionaries can not describe 
the dependability of this 
fire escape so well as this 
one simple statement— 


no life has ever been lost in a 


Logan Spiral Slide. 


Write today for all the facts 
on the fastest, safest, surest 
device ever developed for 
exit from upper floors. 


LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 1885 
3C0 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





*“sandow”’ 
Self-closing 
Fountain 





Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 





‘“‘Mur-Made” all brass 


ae 


“Sampson” “Simp-San” 
stop Bubbler 
cock Head 


Wall Fountain 


Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and ‘“Simp-San” 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 


The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 











When the shipment of supplies arrives, it is 
checked against the invoice and placed in the 
central storeroom, or distributed to building 
storerooms in the various parts of the city. 
A check list of the supplies received and de- 
livered is sent to the purchasing agent or the 
city superintendent where continuous inven- 
tories are kept. The amount of each item is 
recorded on the bin inventory card and upon 
the inventory card in the office of the purchasing 
department. 

Requestioning Supplies from the Storeroom 

In many cities, a special form ‘s provided 
for the building principal to be used in making 
requisitions from the central storeroom. Such 
a form facilitates complete records of pupil and 
building-supply costs. One copy is retained in 
the storeroom; one is retained by the principal; 
and one copy goes to the office of the purchasing 
agent. 

Inventory Forms 

Inventory forms vary exceedingly with no 
standard practice observable. Inventory by 
items is used in one city, the record for each 
item being kept on a 3 by 5-in. card. One of 
the most complete and satisfactory inventory 
records is that which is combined with a requi- 
sition form. The disadvantage of such a form 
is its bulkiness and the fact that it does not 
contain the total records for the city. A per- 
petual inventory record for each item of supply 
kept in the central office showing requisitions 
and deliveries, with a column for amount on 
hand, gives the most accurate record for in- 
ventory purposes, and makes possible the order- 
ing of additional materials before the present 
supply is exhausted. 

Conclusions 

It is obvious that such a study can do little 
more than state present current practice. It 
is further noted that few or no standards obtain. 
Little attention, except in our largest cities, has 





been given to the problem of school-supply pur- 
chase and distribution. 

While no final word can be pronounced, cer- 
tain recommendations grow out of the varied 
practices of schools. These recommendations 
suggest future inquiries and scientitic determin- 
ation of school-supply standards. 

1. Cities could standardize the list of supplies 
which they purchase. These standards should be 
expressed in terms of 

a) Items of supplies furnished. 

b) Unit quantities furnished per pupil, per 
room, ete. 

ce) Quality of supplies purchased. 

2. Annual estimates of supplies needed should 
be prepared by the proper oificial by March 1 of 
each year, in order that supplies may be delivered 
when they can be most readily cared for, and in 
order that supply companies may estimate their 
own needs. 

3. Orders should be placed with supply dis- 
tributors by April 1 for summer delivery. 

4. When possible, the supply order for the 
entire year should be placed at one time. Costs 
of supplies increase with small shipments. 

5. The person preparing the supply list should 
have definite knowledge of modern trends of edu- 
cation. 

6. ‘Architects should make provision for small 
storage rooms in plans of new school buildings. 
Participation in a number of school-building sur- 
veys by the investigator has convinced him of this 
need. 

7. Supplies for at least a month should be 
housed in storage rooms in each school building. 

8. In every city, accurate cost data for each 
item and type of supplies should be kept. Such 
data, together with information on pupil and room 
allotments, will make possible placing in the annual 
budget an amount adequate for the supply needs of 
the school sytem. 

9. The tremendous range of cost data secured, 
points to the need of a careful study of this factor. 
Many schools are not furnishing a sufficient amount 
of supplies to their pupils. Other schools are 
wasting supplies. The practice of setting up a 
lump sum for supplies is indefensible as a _ bud- 
getary procedure and negligent of the needs of 
pupils and teachers. 


(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Tue PROPER care and treatment of 
floors demands the right cleaning compound for 
each type of flooring. It’s not enough that it shall 
clean thoroughly and rapidly—but it must have 
no injurious effect on the floor itself. Many costly 
floors have been ruined by strong acids, alkalis 
or abrasives. 

Our Floor Department 


will help you. Every cleanser we offer serves a specific 
need and positive uniformity is assured. We invite you 
to submit your problems in floor cleaning to us, and 
we'll suggest the right cleanser to assure satisfaction. 





Rex Pine Lino-San 
Liquid Scrub Liquid Linseed | 
Soap Soap 
saves time and will for soft texture 
not streak floors. and painted sur- 
Convenient touse. 


Has fragrant pine 
woods odor. 


Rex Potash 
Liquid Scrub 
Compound 
The ideal cleaner 
for Tile, Marble, 
Mosaic and Fliint- 
Tile floors. Re- 
moves, prevents 

discoloration. 








e Huntington 
Laboratories 
= In corporated 


faces. Ideal for 
cleaning walls. 


Liqua-San 
LiquidToiletSoap 


is made of purest 
materials and can- 
not smart or burn 
the tenderestskin. 
Costsless than bar 
soap in actual use. 
Dispensersatcost. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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Best insurance against accident 


And many years of 
service at very low cost 


ORE than 1650 schools are G&G equipped. 

Schools must be free from accident-traps. 
Note how the G&G sidewalk doors and spring 
guard gate fully protect the sidewalk opening. The 
doors lock automatically when open or closed. 
Nothing is left to chance. 


Note also the extreme simplicity of this arrange- 
ment. Two men easily and quickly do the work of 
5 or 6. There is no confusion, no needless noise. 
The overhead crane model illustrated permits ash 
truck to drive up alongside of hoistway. There are 


also G&G “one-man” models, both hand power and 


electric, for use where cans must be removed across 
sidewalk to curb. Sturdy construction assures years 
of hard service. Electric models use surprisingly 
little current. Complete details on request. 


Your architect has our Catalog on file 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Page makes and erects 
Wrought Iron fence, too. 


A definite boundary line of sturdy 
chain link fence keeps children out 
of the street. It makes it natural 
for them to stay in the playground. 


53 Page Service Plants erect fence everywhere 


There is a Page Service plant and fence-building organiza- 
tion located right in your vicinity. Remember this fence 
organization is interested in your installation perma- 
nently. Their business depends upon your satisfaction 
because they are a LOCAL organization. They have a 
group of fence-builders who will help you plan modern 
safety for your playgrounds. Write for the name and 


address of this organization today. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Ave., Dept. 7-J 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






Americas first wire 


CHAIN LINK — ORNAM " WROUGHT 
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Help the Backward Child 
with Tempered Light 


FTEN the so-called backward child 
O is just a normal pupil working 
under the handicap of poor light and 
bad ventilation. 


No other type of schoolroom equip- 
ment can contribute more to the 
health and efficiency of pupils than 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths mounted 

on dependable, smoothly-running 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers. They 
reduce the regulation of proper 
air and tempered light to a sim- 
ple touch of the hand upon the 

shade cord. 


For the sake of classroom health 
—specify Hartshorn Shade 
Products for your next shade 
requirements. 


This shows Hartshorn 
Double Bracket No. 87, | 
designed to permit proper 

regulation of light and 
air. With Hartshorn 

Shade Cloths, these roll- 

ers are ideally suited for 

classroom use. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


pnereres wrest arcane 






Established 1860 


SHADE ROLLERS AND 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


STS SA SERS: L INE nN AS TT I 
A SHADE IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 


First—Comfortable design. 
Second—Durable construction. 
Third—Quiet operation. 


“FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE THE 
ECONOMY OF GOOD MERCHANDISE” 


The Ideal Folding Chair 


The only folding chair available combining 


Fourth—Attractive and lasting finish. 
Fifth— Hygienic wood seat. 
Sixth—Perfect balance. 
Seventh—Compactness. 
Eighth—Structural strength. 


Ninth—Extreme lightness in weight. 
Tenth—True Economy. 


This coupon will bring you a sample without obligation 


| Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
| Please send by parcel-post prepaid —sample CLARIN CHAIR, | 
| finish and seat as checked: 

0 Brown (walnut) (1) Battleship Gray [1 Wood Seat 
| 1 Maroon (mahogany) ([) Olive Green 0D Leatherette Seat | 
! We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. | 

_— PPPOPPTIT CTT TUTE T ET Te po60 0 6k006 005545005 0006400408 40N 000 3 





THE SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS AT 
DENVER 
(Continued from Page 150) 

ment has been devoted to finding out what the 
schools want and what they ought to want. An 
example of this kind of research has related to the 
sizes and shapes of kindergarten chairs. Research 
has proved that these chairs are generally too large 
and that children will be better served from the 
standpoint of health and educational efficiency if 
the chairs are slightly smaller. Continuing Mr. 
Vinson said: 

This is service to schools. The commercial institu- 
tions which engage in and make public the research 
which necessitates revision of their own products and 
practices, can hope to profit thereby only over a long 
period of years, by building up confidence, rendering 
large service and stabilizing their industry. Such ac- 
tivities do not lessen competition, they lift it to a 
higher plane. Knowledge gained by such investigations 
cannot be patented and it is valuable only as it is 
made public. It becomes the property of competing 
producers as fast as it becomes effective among pur- 
chasers. Buyers are not given to expressing grati- 
tude for such benefits by preferential buying nor by 
paying higher prices. The competitive warfare goes 
on, but it is on a level of better service. 

The leading manufacturers in all the principal lines 
of school supplies report continuing research seeking 
to improve their respective products. Experiments are 
constantly under way to improve the materials, finish, 
durability, or usability of paper, crayons, blackboards, 
maps, globes, laboratory equipment, furniture, seating, 
and everything that is sold to schools. Newer and 
better ideas are being worked out in windows, shades, 
clocks, lockers, building materials, heating and venti- 
lating devices, plumbing, playground equipment, and 
everything that is built, installed, or consumed in a 
modern school. These improvements do not happen by 
chance. They are all the result of somebody’s careful 
thought and expensive experiment. 

The school-supply industry has traditionally been a 
highly seasonal business, running on a_ skeleton or- 
ganization or closing down during a large part of the 
year and then working overtime with a half-organized 
force of raw recruits during the rush season. This 
condition inevitably means inferior products expensively 
and wastefully produced and distributed. It means 
mistakes, delays, confusion, and dissatisfaction. It 
means an unending succession of new and irresponsi 
ble adventurers into the business and a rapid passing 
out of the experienced ones. Research has been in 
Vestigating these conditions and finding them ruinous, 
With the result that the stronger organizations have 
been fortifying themselves behind a policy of steady, 


year-round production with a trained and permanent 
force. But this demands heavy capitalization, storage 
facilities, a constant and comprehensve study of pros- 
pective demand and supply, foresight of price con- 
ditions and a carefully determined schedule of pro- 
duction and distribution. The consumer pays ulti- 
mately in price, valués, or service for both overproduc- 
tion and shortage, for shutdowns, and for production 
on overtime work. It is incomparably cheaper to pay 
for the research and to cooperate in eliminating the 
causes of these precarious and wasteful conditions. 


The better sort of manufacturers of school supplies 
are constantly conducting research into their own 
methods of manufacture the aim of which is always 
the improvement of the product and more economical 
and efficient production. Elaborate tests are gradually 
standardizing processes and products. Guesswork is 
being eliminated. Formulas have attained an accuracy 
and methods a precision which enable the producer 
to sell his products with an absolute guarantee of 
reliability. It is no longer the buyer's care that he 
receives what he has ordered and paid for, or that 
the goods are up to specifications. If he buys from a 
reliable dealer, or buys a reputable manufacturer's 
standard product, he buys an assurance that the goods 
are all that he expects or that they will be made good. 
Manufacturers’ research is the buyer's insurance 
against loss or dissatisfaction. No shrewdness in 
judging the quality of goods he buys is nearly so 
effective for the buyer as is his shrewdness in knowing 
the quality of the producer or seller who stands be- 
hind them. 





MESSRS. DE VRIES, MILLS, AND GRAHAM AT THE 
MOUNTAIN OUTING. 


Research is beginning to be directed upon the prob- 
lems of selling and distribution. It is easily dis- 
covered that selling methods are wasteful. Enormous 
costs for railroad fare, hotel bills, salaries, overhead, 
and even for entertainment, not only by the success- 
ful salesman but by all his competitors, are often in- 
volved when a two-cent stamp would be as effective 
in making an equitable transaction. All these costs 
are sooner or later absorbed by the consumer. The 
better concerns are systematizing their methods of 
selling, cutting out wastes and duplications of effort, 
seeking to substitute reliability and confidence for 
importunity and persistence as selling forces. But it 
is a fact which you gentlemen must face, that reform 
in this respect depends as much or more upon the 
purchasers than upon the sellers. The salesman must 
conform to the methods which are effective. If re- 
peated trips, constant advertising, long and watchful 
waiting, playing to personal prejudices and _ peculiari- 
ties, bringing social, political, and other sorts of pres- 
sure to bear, are the means of getting the business, then 
these methods must be adopted and charged up some- 
where and sometime in the bill. If in addition to 
these wastes, low prices is the persuasive argument, 
then low quality and poor service is inevitable and 
the price will be in countless future bills. If the 
determining factor in selling is an unqualified 
guarantee of satisfaction and service from an organiza- 
tion with ample resources to back it up, the only sales 
activity necessary should be devoted to cooperative 
activity between salesman and purchasing agent de- 
voted to determining just what the requirements: are. 
Fair prices should be as much a part of the guarantee 
as is quality or service. 

In this connection I want to propose to you gentle- 
men a research project which may be of tremendous 
value in your work. With reference to your next 
purchase or letting of consequence, keep a detailed 
record of all the varied activities which are expended 
to get the business from you. Record the exact num- 
ber of letters, circulars, catalogs, and other advertis- 
ing or advance matter you receive. Make a record of 
all telegrams, telephone calls, samples, and visits in- 
volved, including transportation, hotel bills, salaries and 
the idle time involved in carrying a force of such men 
through the dull season ready to reach all such cus- 
tomers as yourself in the busy season, and don’t forget 
your own time and that of the committee, board mem- 
bers, clerks, and others participating in the buying 
end of the trade. Keep these facts as accurately as 
possible. Find out or estimate, as nearly as possible, 
the costs of all these in dollars and cents. Remember 
that you must include the costs to the unsuccessful 
as well as the successful bidders. Ultimately, you must 
bear your due share of all selling wastes. You might 
also add a margin for your small share in the gen- 
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PENCIL TABLETS 
MUSIC TABLETS 


REFILLS FOR LOOSE-LEAF BOOKS. 
DRAWING BOOKS AND _ TABLETS. 
LEGIBLE RULINGS IN BLUE. 
STANTIALLY BOUND. SQUARELY AND 


EVENLY TRIMMED. 


PENMANSHIP—DOUBLE AND SINGLE LINE RULED. 
PRIMARY AND PRACTICE—SPECIAL RULINGS. 
MEMORANDUM BOOKS—THREAD SEWED. 


SAMPLES AND INFORMATION DETAILS AT YOUR CALL. 





SUB- 





J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 





Bvair’s WEBSTER SCHOOL SERIES 


COMPOSITION AND NOTEBOOKS—END AND SIDE FOLD. SPELLING BOOKS 
AND BLANKS — SPECIAL FORMS. EXAMINATION, TEST AND THEME 
TABLETS — PRINTED HEADS. SHORTHAND NOTEBOOKS — WIDE AND 
CENTER-LINE RULINGS. STANDARDIZED WHITE 
WOVE WRITINGS. BLAIR-SPECIAL QUALITY PEN. 
CIL PAPER. COPYRIGHTED TRADEMARKED DE.- 
SIGN. 
PRICE AND COUNT. SATISFACTOR. 
ILY KNOWN TO THE SCHOOL TRADE. 
POPULAR COMPREHENSIVE LINE 
EVERY YEAR ALIKE—SINCE ’98. 


DESIRABLE UNIFORMITY. 


MARGIN LINES 
QUALITY GUARANTY 








eral costs of advertising, exhibits, and the overhead 
organization necessary to keep all this complex selling 
activity going, and similar efforts which do not reach 
you directly but must be shot out into the unknown 
in order not to miss possible buyers. You probably 
will be appalled at the size of this selling expense. 
Besides it, the little difference of a few cents cut in 
price which you managed to get by playing competitors 
against each other will seem trivial. You can't put 
your finger on it in the bill, nor can the sellers do 
so, but it is there or they would not be in business. 
An order was recently placed by a Texas city for 
school furniture amounting to about $10,000. The 
actual cost of the time and expense of salesmen com- 
peting for the job was conservatively calculated at 
$1,700. The profit to the successful holder was about 
$600. Who pays the balance is not a mere academic 
question. 

That the mystery of acoustics has been largely 
solved and that acoustical engineers have developed 
principles and technics that offer a solution for 
every problem was made clear by Dr. Vern O. 
Knudson of the University of Southern California. 
Good acoustics are of prime importance in schools 
because the word of mouth is still the prime method 
of conveying instruction to children. In_ school- 


rooms, particularly auditoriums, the chief faults of 
acoustics are excessive reverberation or continu- 
ance of sound waves, and interference or crossing of 
lines of sound waves. Good acoustics depend largely 
upon the shape of a room and can readily be 
insured if a room is properly designed and usual 





THE LINE-UP FOR LUNCH AT THE MOUNTAIN 
OUTING. 


causes of difficulty are avoided. Unnecessary size is 
always an evil. A room can be so designed that 
the last rows actually receive as much or more 
sound than those half way back from the platform. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to a trip around 
the city of Denver for the purpose of seeing the 
new Denver school buildings. The annual dinner 
was tendered on Thursday evening by the Denver 
school authorities at the East High School. Before 
the dinner, Dr. H. W. Anderson, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, delivered an illustrated lecture 
on “The Denver School-Building Program,” in which 
the entire Denver work was made clear. Dr. Ander- 
son’s paper was another evidence of the scientific 
and painstaking service which he has been giving 
the city of Denver and which has placed the new 
Denver school buildings on a basis of efficient ser- 
vice not to be exceeded in any present-day city- 
school system. After the dinner, which was served 
by the supervisor of school lunches and her assis- 
tants, a program of addresses was held. The 
speakers were Dr. William H. Smiley, toastmaster, 
Mr. L. Ward Bannister, Mr. James G. Rodgers, and 
Hon. R. Hickman Walker. Members of the associ- 
ation made brief addresses. 

The Friday Sessions 

The Friday morning and afternoon sessions were 
carried through without a noon intermission. The 
first speaker was Mr. John J. Donovan, of Oakland, 
Calif., who discussed in his usual happy way, the 
architectural service which is necessary to result in 
the “School Beautiful.” Mr. Donovan made clear 
that no school is beautiful unless it is serviceable, 
well built, and economical. Mr. Joseph Llewellyn, 
of Chicago, in discussing the architect and the busi- 
ness side of his work, presented a careful paper 
outlining all of the points on which the architect 
must safeguard the funds of the board of education 
as these are used in the construction of a new 
school building. 

Mr. Ernest Sibley of Palisade, N.J., suggested 
in a paper on “Historie Architectural Styles,” some 
principles which must be used to effectively adjust 
the colonial, Tudor, and gothic styles to present- 
day school-building needs. “Landscape Develop- 
ment of School Grounds” proved to be a most 
instructive paper, read by Mr. M. W. Pesman of 
the Denver schools. Readers of the JourRNAL will 
remember Mr. Pesman’s papers on this subject in 
spring issues. 

The final formal paper of the day was read by 
Mr. Frank Bruce, publisher of the ScHoot Boarp 


JOURNAL, on “Bonded Indebtedness for School 
Systems.” The paper will appear in the August 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


The Business Session 

The annual business meeting of the association 
proved more lively than is usually the case. The 
convention on Thursday accepted the report of 
Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh concerning a handbook on 
accounting, to be published by the United States 
Bureau of Education. Reports from its other im- 
portant standing committees were not forthcoming, 
a matter that is rather a disappointment in that 
one committee was expected to present some im- 
portant material on schoolhousing, and another 
was to report the progress in promoting uniform 
accounting among the states. 

The association is in splendid shape financially 
and has a comfortable balance in the bank. This 
is no doubt due to the careful management of 
finances by Mr. Henry Huston, treasurer, and Mr. 
J. 8. Mount, secretary. 

The report of the nominating committee pre- 
cipitated a fight on the floor. The nomination of 
Mr. George King of Salt Lake City as president 
was unanimously accepted. The nomination of 
Mr. A. B. Cousins of West Virginia for vice-presi- 
dent apparently did not meet the wishes of the 
older members of the association who placed in 
nomination Mr. C. E. C. Dyson of Toronto, Canada. 
Mr. Dyson was elected by a substantial majority. 
Mr. J. S. Mount and Mr. H. S. Huston were re- 
elected as secretary and treasurer respectively. 

The committee on resolutions, headed by Mr. 
William Dick, thanked the local committee and 
others connected with the successful convention at 
Denver. The association pledged its cooperation 
with all other agencies interested in the improve- 
ment of schools and their business management. 

A rather graceful resolution was presented by 
Mr. G. W. Grill of Lakewood, Ohio, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. William Dick as secretary of the Phila- 
delphia board of education. The resolution expressed 
the appreciation of the association for 52 years of 
continuous service for the Philadelphia schools and 
for Mr. Dick’s outstanding idealism and leadership 
as a member of the association. The resolution car- 
ried with it the election of Mr. Dick as an honorary 
life member of the association. 

After the adjournment of the convention, the 
executive committee selected the city of Columbus, 
Ohio, as the next meeting place. 
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Employment Service 


T the threshold of a career 

—that step between learn- 

ing and earning—the student 

trained on THE MACHINE 

OF EXPERTS can rely on 

Underwood Employment Ser- 
vice to Schools. 


Executives know that effici- 
ent office help for permanent 
or temporary positions may be 
secured promptly through the 
local Underwood Employment 
Department where every appli- 
cant has passed a test of high 
standard. 


Underwood Employment De- 
partments place over 100,000 
people each year throughout 
the United States. 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard Typewriter 


Branches in all principal cities 
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The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 
Book II. By George D. Strayer and Clifford B. 


Upton. Cloth, 348 pages. Price, 76 cents. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, New York, 
Chicago. 

This book, which is the second in a series of 
three books, covers the work of the middle grades. 
The book which conforms to the best modern prac- 
tice, presents methods and material which have 
been thoroughly tested in the classroom by ex- 
perienced teachers. 

The authors, in the preparation of the book, have 
incorporated the most valuable findings in the 
teaching of arithmetic, including the results of 
important researches in the subject. The problems 
have been selected with special care and relate 
to things which are real and interesting to the 
children. In the work in fractions and decimals, 
and in the treatment of percentage, the work is 
arranged step by step so that the pupil is not 
confused by too much material at one time. With 


the importance of the decimal in everyday life,: 


it has been the purpose of the authors to include 
some of the modern uses of decimals in the problem 
material of the book. Individual differences of 
pupils have been provided for, while the abstract 
exercises in whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and 
percentage are abundant and carefully graded for 
the benefit of the pupil. There are also provided 
a series of improvement tests in whole numbers, 
fractions, decimals, and percentage which are in- 
tended as a means of developing the pupil’s skill 
in the fundamental operations. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to busi- 
ness problems including checks, parcel post, per- 
centage, commission, profit and loss, interest and 
discount, and bills and receipts. 

The book should be helpful to teachers in the 
middle grades as it takes up those problems which 
concern the everyday life of the pupil and which 
will be of help in advancing to the more difficult 
work of the higher grades. 





~ AN-DU-SEPTIC Crayons 
Packed in the New Metal Box for School Use 


An-Dv-Septic dustless blackboard crayons are well known to you 
—and preferred by you—because they are dustless, gritless, and 
greaseless, and make clear white marks easily readable from all parts 


of the classroom. 


when empty. 


Crayoia Wax Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
SpEcTRA Paste] Crayon 


The Pathway to Reading 

By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, 
James Fleming Hosic. Cloth, 432 pages. Published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, Boston. 

Credit goes to the compilers of the series of read- 
ers of which the present volume constitutes the 
seventh reader. They have ransacked the literary 
strong box of their time and lifted out the rarest 
selections. Each composition is followed by a set 
of questions. The array of authors covers a wide 
range, regardless of their prominence or lack of 
prominence in the literary world. Thus, some of 
the meritorious bits that have hitherto lain buried 
in the mass of forgotten things are given attention. 
Natalia and Nikolai 

By Varia Klenova and L. Lamprey. Cloth, 176 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

This is a story of two Russian children whose 
travels and experiences afford the reader an inter- 
esting insight into Russian life and customs. There 
are visits to the great Kremlin at Moscow, to a 
wonderful estate near Petrograd, and a trip on the 
famous Volga. Colorful events are in progress. 

The authors manifest an intimate knowledge with 
the peaceful side of Russian life, as well as with the 
history, traditions, and social customs of an inter- 
esting country. The illustrations are well done. 
Junior French 

By Louis J. A. Mercier. Cloth, 380 pages, illus- 
trated. Published by Silver, Burdett and Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

An introductory language book for use in high 
schools. The method has been subjected to success- 
ful tests in numerous schools. 


Competitive Master Specification for a Perfect 

Painting Job 

By Frank B. Stevens and G. A. Beem. Published 
by The Paint Engineers, Chicago, Ill. 

Two experts have combined their experience in 
outlining this set of master specifications for in- 
terior finishing of walls, ceilings, woodwork, ete. 
School authorities engaged in reconditioning school 
buildings will find it especially valuable. 
Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress in 

Primary Grades 

By Josephine H. MacLatchey. Paper cover, 144 
pages. Price, $1.25. Published by The Ohio State 
University Press, Columbus, Ohio. 

This is the eighth of a series of educational re- 
search monographs issued by the Ohio State Uni- 


An-Dvu-Septic Crayons are packed in a handy new metal container | 
which keeps them safe from breakage and moisture. The metal box 
is so attractive and useful that it may be used over and over again. 


AnDvu-Septic Crayons come in round, square, and hexagonal shapes. 
One gross to the box, 25 boxes to the case. Be sure to mention the 
new metal box when you place your next order. 


Other Gotp MEDAL Products 





Artista Water Colors 
Artista Tempera 
Atiantic White Chalk Crayon | 


White and Colored Blackboard Chalk | 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalk | 
Anri-Dust 95% Pure Chalk Crayon 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


New York, N. Y. 





versity. The present study goes exhaustively into 
kindergarten and primary-grade work. It defines 
the problem involved in the subject, discusses means 
and methods, and presents final comparisons of 
achievement. A summary of conclusions is _pro- 
vided. 

Stenographic 

Lessons 

Prepared by the Efficiency Committee of the Cen- 
tral Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Paper, 96 pages. The Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, TIl. 

This book records the entire dialog of seventeen 
lessons in reading, geography, nature study, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. The purpose is to put in 
the hands of teachers an accurate account of effee- 
tive instructional material. 


Handcraft Pottery 


Henry and Denise Wren. Cloth, illustrated. 
Price, $3.75. Published by Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
New York City. 

A practical manual for the school shop in which 
methods are fully described and illustrated. The 
authors suggest an interesting series of problems 
which are within the ability of school children, but 
emphasize chiefly processes and materials. 


Wisconsin 

By Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Cloth, 427 pages. 
Price, $1.72. Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Every state has its historians, and every his- 
torian his own approach to his subject. Thus, there 
are many historians dealing with the several states, 
diverse in treatment and bulky in volume. At the 
same time it may be said that but few of them are 
suited for popular reading, or lend themselves for 
textbook use. 

The author in writing a new history of Wiscon- 
sin enters upon a new departure. He has aimed at 
completeness and compactness of presentation, and 
observes relative values with a remarkable accu- 
racy. He not only recites the incidents of the earlier 
exploration and discovery period in which this ter- 
ritory figures so largely and presents them in a 
fresh and terse form, but he eliminates with dis- 
criminating care the nonessential and superfluous 
as well. 

The real story of the state, which forms the body 
of the book, is not only based upon the latest re- 
searches, accompanied by a wealth of concrete and 

(Concluded on Page 170) 
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Give teachers up-to-date 
equipment with which to 
work— 

Give pupils the advantage 
of modern teaching methods 


The teacher who attempts improved educa- 
tional methods but who lacks proper equipment 


is sorely handicapped. Do YOU make it easy for _ 


teachers to take advantage of the recognized 
value of visual instruction? 


The NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail is always 
on the job—wherever and whenever it is wanted. 
It is always ready to hold the heaviest maps or 
bulletin boards securely at any location and its 
cork inlay invites the use of thumbtacks and push 
pins. In short, the NYCO Cork-Lined Display 
Rail encourages visual instruction. 


WHAT ABOUT ECONOMY? 


The NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail saves the 
finish on walls and mouldings. It preserves the 
original beauty of a well designed and carefully 
constructed classroom. It is the cheapest form of 
permanent insurance against unsightly walls and 
mouldings obtainable. The saving on a single 
refinishing job will equip every classroom in your 
building with the NYCO Cork-Lined Display 
Rail. 
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cork-lined 


There is nothing to break, 
nothing to wear out—Just 
the sturdy steel hooks and 
ordinary thumbtacks or 
push pins. 


MADE OF STEEL AND CORK. 


The NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail is a 
moulding of 18 gauge, cold rolled channel steel, 
in which there is a cork inlay % inch thick. The 
width of the rail is 1 inch and of the cork inlay 
54 of an inch. Attached to the wall by means of 
screws at 7!4-inch intervals. Screw-holes with 
brass counter-sunk collars are provided. The 
Display Rail comes in 3, 4 and 6 foot lengths. By 
placing the lengths end to end a continuous rail 
is formed to equip any size room. It can be at- 
tached to moulding or will serve in the place of 
the moulding. Enameled in attractive brown 
with brass trimmings, the rail is very neat and 
unobtrusive. 


Prices of NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail: 


NYCO Cork-Lined Display Rail—per foot.......... 36c 
Game, without corks BRIG... 6. ccc ccc ccccccnchons 20c 
PO MED os cbc des cat scsieesreesevenverendans 10c 
BUOGIS, WET GOUT GIG. oo ois ccc ececevscess °+456.588 


Write for quantity discounts and for further interesting 
information. 


A. J. Nystrony & Company 


3333 Elston Ave., Dep’t. A-6-A. 


Chicago 
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Modernize Classroom Display Facilities 
with the 
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Now Ready 





NATURE STUDY 
AMERICAN STATESMEN 
CITIZENSHIP 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Neighborhood Showing, Auditorium 
of Emerson School, Gary, Indiana 


School Film Lesson 


18 Film Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
6 Film Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
12 Film Lessons By C. A. Stebbins 
9 Film Lessons By De Forest Stull 


Specially Prepared 


for Auditorium and Classroom Use 


DDL VL VLD OLD? 


EIGHT COMPLETE COURSES 
F. S. WYTHE, Editor-in-Chief 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
ELECTRICITY 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


What School Men Have Long 


Waited For 


Course 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 9 Film Lessons By Fred C. Smith 


9 Film Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
9 Film Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
12 Film Lessons By Joe. W. Coffman 


All Non-Inflammable Material of Both 35 mm. and 16 mm. Widths 


LARGEST AND BEST COLLECTION NOW READY ORDER NOW FOR SERVICE DURING THE COMING SCHOOL YEAR 
DeVry Motion Picture Equipment and Teacher's Manual with Films to Any School 


Schools and Dealers Write for Descriptive Literature 


Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, Inc. 


131 West 42nd Street, New York 


(Concluded from Page 168) 
pertinent detail, but is told in the light of present- 
day conceptions and appraisal. This approach to 
and treatment of the subject constitutes the chief 
merit of the book. 

Thus, the development along political, economic, 
and social lines is brought to the fore, the evolution 
from wilderness to statehood is logically unfolded, 
and the forces that led to material progress and 
cultural achievement are adequately and graph- 
ically described. 

The author has demonstrated with a fine touch 
the relationships which the state bears to the na- 
tion, and has dealt with the commonwealth as an 
integral part of the great Republic. Then, too, he 
finds a proper balance between war and peace-time 
activities, between the agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial pursuits, and the civic and educational 
endeavors. In brief, he tells the whole story in a 
terse and instructive language. 

This volume is well adapted to serve as a history 
text in the upper grades of the grammar schools 
and in the high schools. Each chapter is provided 
with questions and problems. 

The text is accompanied by interesting illustra- 
tions, many of which we are assured by the author, 
have not hitherto seen the light of day. The appen- 
dix includes the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Ordinance of 
1787, and the Constitution of the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 

Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Cloth, 174 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $1. D. C. Heath and Co., New 
York City. 

This book is undoubtedly the most complete edi- 
tion of a Shakespearean classic to be offered for use 
in American secondary schools. The editor has ac- 
cepted the call for more background in a surprising 
manner and has provided a complete historical 
study of Italy, the Romans, and of the career of 
Julius Cesar; he has provided a complete biograph- 
ical and literary study of Shakespeare and his 
times. As a third feature of the book, he has 
arranged a series of study suggestions involving not 
only the play itself, but modern stage craft as 
applied to the play, a study of its vocabulary, an 
analysis of the characters, a bibliography, a series 
of exercises and projects, and finally, a glossary. 


School Division 


Whether or not we agree that all the material pro- 
vided is necessary, we cannot help but admire an 
editor who makes a hook as inclusive as the present. 


MR. BOGAN ELECTED HEAD OF CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. William J. Bogan, acting head of the Chicago 
public schools for the last nine months, on June 27 
was elected superintendent by unanimous vote of 
the board of education, to serve four years. 

The election of Mr. Bogan brought to a close the 
deliberation over the superintendency that began 
even before McAndrew’s suspension last August. 
The election was brought about without any politi- 
cal influence whatever, and Mr. Bogan was assured 
that he would be free from political interference 
in performing the duties of superintendent. 

Mr. Bogan is a native of Michigan and obtained 
his early training in the schools of that state. He 
has been teaching since 1889 and has served for 35 





WM. J. BOGAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, III. 


Dept. N. E., 1111 Center Street, Chicago 


years as teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
the Chicago public schools. Mr. Bogan’s work at 
the Lane High School brought him nation-wide 
prominence, and educators of international reputa- 
tion have commended his work at that school. Mr. 
Kogan served as first assistant to William Me- 
Andrew during the latter’s term as superintendent. 

Mr. Bogan holds the degree of bachelor of phi- 
losophy given by the University of Chicago. He is 
president of the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middle West, the National Society of Voca- 
tional Education, and the Chicago division of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


THE SELECTION, PURCHASE, AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
(Concluded from Page 162) 

10. Simple, yet comprehensive, accounting sys- 
tems for supplies should be devised. 


11. The forms used in purchasing and dis- 
tributing supplies should be standardized and 
complete. 

12. A perpetual inventory should be kept of 
all supplies by items, using a card system. 

13. A complete check of responsibility for sup- 
plies should be worked out. This involves the 
superintendent or purchasing agent, the truck 
driver, the checker, the school principal, the janitor, 
and the teacher. Hoarding of supplies by teachers 
and janitors should be prevented. 


14. The whims of individuals should not be per- 
mitted to increase the multiplicity of items of sup- 
plies furnished the school. Acceptable standards 
both as to size and quality should be established 
and adhered to. 


15. Wherever feasible, school trucks should be 
secured and used in the distribution of school sup- 
plies. Children should not be used as distributing 
agents. 

16. Neither janitors, principals, nor teachers 
should be permitted to place orders in local stores 
for small items of supplies urgently needed. Care 
in estimating and accounting for supplies will make 
this common practice unnecessary. 


17. Budgetary procedures, as they relate to 
school supplies, need further investigation. 
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NOISELESS 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 






CR eg 


SORTABLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


The Complete Typewriter Line 


HE Remington Line is the one and only 

complete and universal typewriter line, 
including a machine for every need and 
every conceivable condition of service. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Typewriters, 
Electric Typewriters, Tabulating Typewriters, 
Portable Typewriters, Verticle Adding Type- 
writers, and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description are all included in this 
universal line. And every one of these many 
Remingtons represents the very last word in 
the field that it covers. 


This completeness of the Remington Line— 
a new development in the industry—enables 


the typewriter and bookkeeping machine 
user to practice selective buying to a degree 
hitherto impossible. Whatever your needs 
may be, whether general or special, there is 
sure to be a machine in the Complete Rem- 
ington Line which fits these needs—exactly. 


In making the right selection, the Remington 
representative can render you most helpful 
assistance. His training is as complete as the 
line he sells; he knows the machine which 
should be used under every given condition 
—and for each and every purpose. And 
this knowledge and training is freely at 
your service. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Bldg. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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tickets 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for al} 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
2 dependability and quality. 


Write us for samples and 
_— 


WELDON, 
WILLIAM'S 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since '1898 


TRANS-LUX 


AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
AND 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


For August or September Delivery 


Send your order to ensure delivery in time 
for your fall needs. 


Bear in mind that the Air-Cooled Opaque 
Projector is the only effectively cooled opaque 
projector on the market. It is most simple to 
operate. 


Brings all subjects up to date, as all late pub- 
lications are immediately available for projec- 
tion. 


Upon ordering, please be sure to specify elec- 
tric current on which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 














For the Elementary 
Science Laboratory 


A Full Sized Inexpensive 
Microscope 


OU will find that although the 

Bausch & Lomb AA (Double A) 
is a simply constructed microscope, it 
is accurate and thoroughly adaptable. 
It is a full sized, compound microscope 
especially designed to answer all of the 
needs of a beginner. 


Its magnification of 29 and 54 diame- 
ters is sufficient for examining insects, 
papers, powders, biological specimens, 
etc. By simply swinging the tip of the 
objective the magnification can be in- 
stantly changed. This tip is perma- 
nently attached and cannot be lost or 
mislaid. 


The base of the instrument can easily 
be detached to facilitate the examina- 
tion of large objects. For the illumina- 
tion of such objects the mirror can be 
inserted above the stage. 





For further information write to 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
BRR CR RRR PERE RRR RRR RRR 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Educational Department of Pathe has pre- 
pared, in conjunction with Harvard University, 
courses to aid in teaching human and _ physical 
geography. 


The following series are now ready for demon- 
stration: 


J. Human Geography 

¥. Houses of the Arctic and the Tropics 2 reels 

jae Boats and Fishermen of the Arctic 
and the Tropics 2 reels 
The Masai of East Africa 1 reel 
The Mongols of Central Asia 2 reels 


Physical Geography 
Volcanoes 
Earthquakes 


The Sculpture of the Land by Rivers 


These pictures form part of the Pathe Science 
Series. There are many others in preparation. 


Our catalogue and special literature describe 
these and other motion pictures suitable for teach- 
ing aids in the classroom. Write for this catalogue 
and tell us for what purpose you wish to use mo- 
tion pictures. There is no obligation. 





Educational Department 
PATHE EXCHANGE INC. 
31 WEST 457TH STREET NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: Please send me the complete catalogue of Pathe 
Purpose Programs: 
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can help you 
in your work. 


To stimulate and arouse in- 
terest — use motion pictures in 
your work. Thousands of 
schools are now using motion 
pictures and profiting by the 
results they bring. 


We have prepared a well il- 
lustrated pamphlet which gives 
viewpoints from prominent ed- 
ucators in all sections of the 
country; tells where interesting 
educational pictures may be 
obtained; the many uses of 
motion pictures in the school; 
methods for financing motion 
pictures in your own school. 


This book will be sent to 
you on request, free of charge. 
Also gives complete informa- 
tion about the famous Acme 
Motion Picture Projector and 
how you can secure a free dem- 
onstration in your own school. 
Mail the coupon today. No 
obligation. 


Acme Division 
International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 





Please send me your booklet G7. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


ONE - it is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock 
e which is as tough as cloth and will outwear three ordi- 
Nary covers. - 

















It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
THREE: enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do 
* not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 





It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
¢ ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


—_—_—_— 
———— ——— 


NEATFIT 
DJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLO OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 












































THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 

Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 

Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 





NO PIG TAIL TWIST MOTION PICTURE 


ca PROJECTOR 


CHAINS 





LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 
ft. picture up to 100 ft., 
equal in quality and defi- 
nition to pictures in mov- 
ing picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other 
make; if not perfectly sat- 
isfactory, return it and 
your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive mechanical features, in point 
of ease of operation, long life, safety, adjustable take up, focus 
adjustment, simplicity throughout. IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
That’s why the United States Navy is using 25 machines. 51 being used by 
Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, directors and producers. 

Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can be operated 
from any light system, farm lighting included. 






Also made with special base 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1640 No. Halsted St. CHICAGO 














STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS | 


Lower Grades $.72 Middle Grades $.76 Higher Grades $.84 


Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. 
Truly we have traveled a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to 
the best thought given to the teaching process and 
scope of the subject.” 


Authors: George Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Clifford Brewster Upton, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 EAST 22D STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


THE MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY RAIL 


For use in schools from the kinder- 
garten to the university, this slender 
steel rail with hook and tack slides, 
solves in the simplest way the problem 
of hanging maps, pictures, graphs, charts, 
bulletins, or any sort of illustrative 
matter. 


Admirable for geography classes 
where a number of maps may be studied 
and slipped forward without removal 
from the rail; for domestic science 
classes and art exhibits; for the display 
of any material that may be suspended 
from hooks or tacks. 


Simple, inexpensive, easily adjusted. 


Send for descriptive folder 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers of Maps and Globes 


(Dept. G-94) ° 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
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“Sup reme Authority” 
for the Schools 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast 

of modern needs and information. 
Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, 
joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Feud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 
Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 
vocabulary terms, 12,000 biographical names, 
32,000 geographical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 
illustrations. 
One of the wisest of our school superintendents 
says: “I have never yet seen a person, whether 
pupil or teacher, who was socuataenas to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary 
who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all- 
round scholar. A better test 4 
than this of the value of /,/ 
dictionary work could not be wl 
found.” A 
Write for Helps 
in Teaching the Ditionane. FREE 


\. G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
I 


JUST ADOPTED BY INDIANA 


For exclusive use in all high schools. 








Government in 
the United States 


By Henry L. Smith, Sheldon E. Davis, and 
C. H. McClure 


The Central Thought. 


GOVERNMENT IS EFFECTIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL ONLY WHEN IT JS SUP- 
PLEMENTED BY AN INNER URGE TO 
CONFORM TO APPROVED STAND- 
ARDS OF CONDUCT. 


A study of this book will tend to estab- 
lish proper attitudes, correct judgments, 
and desirable behavior in all civic affairs. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


36 West 24th Street, 
New York 


2001 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago 
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Bound in genuine du Pont Fabrikoid. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Cut down that strain on 


your textbook buaget 


B* lengthening the active service years 
of textbooks, Fabrikoid coverings 


For this 


reason school boards with an eye to making 


lighten the strain on the budget. 


every dollar go farthest are in many com- 
munities specifying Fabrikoid covers for 


their textbooks. 


Books bound in Fabrikoid survive children’s 
careless handling without damage. “Knocking 
around” does not injure the material; rain 
stains, dirt, pencil and pen marks are instant- 


Fabrikoid 


It mini- 


ly removed with soap and water. 
is washable, waterproof, sanitary. 


mizes replacement costs. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and 


Board of Education members to correspond 
Textbook Department, which 


with our 


will give prompt attention to every inquiry. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 









f; OU PONT 
ABRIKO! 


€G.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FABRIKOID 
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Any School Window 
Made Perfect 


Any steel or wooden window, 
Athey equipped, raises and low- 
ers smoothly and easily, yet is 
absolutely draft-tight when 
closed. A large Chicago office 
building saved $3500 in coal the 
first year. The installation of 
Athey Weatherstrips cost $4900 
and_ will last “e life of the 
building. 

When cold air enters the win- 
dow, more fuel goes in the fire 
door. 

Athey Shades let in 1 the light and 
eliminate the. glare. Instantly 
adjustable to shade any part of 
the window. 


\\ 


A 


. 


TN 


i 


26 of the most 
modern recent 
skyscrapers in 
Detroit are 
equipped with 
Athey Shades. 


if 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrips Send for latest 
and Catalog 
Athey Window 
Shades 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6073 West 65th St., Chicago 
Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 


A 








Panelboards for 
all school purposes 


Combining the features of absolute safety with the longest 
life without maintenance singles out the (7, Panelboard Line as 
the finest for all school purposes. It requires no extra cost to 
choose & and in many cases less cost. 


Send for catalog and estimates. Talk it 
over with the A representative near you. 


Srank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 
—DISTRICT OFFICES— 





Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Washington. 
Baltimore, Md. Dallas, Texas. Muskogee, Okla. Tampa, Fla. 

Boston, Mass Denver, Colorado. New Orleans, La. Montreal, Quebec. 
Buffalo, N. Y Detroit, Michigan. New York City. Toronto, Ontario. 
Charlotte, N. C Jacksonville, Fla. Omaha, Nebraska. Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago, II Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. Walkerville, Ontario. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Winnipeg, Man. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST SHOWER 
IMPROVEMENT 
Made in Years, 
Is The Easy Clean 
Feature Of 
THE NIEDECKEN 
SHOWER HEAD 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
For School Installation 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 
CAN BE SET IN BATTERIES OF ANY NUMBER 


The walls of the Stall are made of a continuous sheet of 
1g-inch copper bearing steel which with the riser are welded 
to the bottom. After installation the stall must be finished 
with water-proof enamel paint. 

Write for Bulletin S. B. 15 X 


HOFFMANN. & BILLINGS MEFG.Co. 


mi uwa “‘*« €« c. ‘vo. s. A. 


Bradley — 


Washfountains 





PROMOTE BOTH { REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND j MINIMUM OF 





SANITATION JANITOR SERVICE wre «ee 
‘‘The First Cost itis aa 
is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL 
Bradley Washfountains represent a Crane Technical High School. 


great advance in modern washroom Tilden High School, 


equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every t of 
public lavatories, there is no xture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Parx School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis 
Fond du Lac High School. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High Schoel, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 
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double 


for 


Poor 
Lighting 


Poor lighting wastes physical, nervous, 
and mental energy. 

Oft times, poor lighting alone retards 
the pupil’s progress and makes neces- 
sary an extra term or year in public 





Write for schools, ; 
“The Statistics show it costs the community 
Lighting | 0m the average, $300 per pupil for each 
of | year of public schooling. 


Good lighting—Planned Lighting with 
Holophane — will save this waste of 
public money as well as conserve the 
children’s eyesight. 

Planned Lighting, while requiring a 
slightly higher initial investment in 
equipment, is the cheapest course in 
the final analysis. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


HOLOPHANE 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago — Milwaukee — Toronto 


Schools” 


—a guide 
to 
good 
practice. 





ViTA GLASS | 


THE HEALTH WINDOW GLASS 





Vita Glass is the most widely 
used, best known and most 
conclusively health tested 
ultra violet transmitting glass 
in the world. 





For complete information about 


Vita Glass address Dept. F-5 






VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 
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SOUND PROOF 
many 


Yaa tey a a 
Five Solid Layers 
of Wood ‘She 


Entire Area 


Three-line inlay is 
yours in Roddis 
Flush Doors at the 
price others charge 
for one-line work. 
Numbers or letters 
may be inlaid flush 
with the surface. 


RODDIS FLUSH 
DOORS 
are supplied in any 
finish. All have the 
solid softwood core 
and hardwood edge 


strip at top, bot- 
tom and sides. 


RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER COMPANY 
125 Fourth Street, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


RODDIS 


‘Made bi 
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A recent Duraflex-A Installation 


BRENTANO’sS ING, New York City 
MR. OSWALD C. HERING, Architect 


OOF, LEADING AMERICAN CITIES, Duraflex-A flooring ma- 
terial has met with the approval of those who build for 
permanent comfort, beauty and economy. Its restful, re- 
silient surface resists the effects of pounding footsteps 
and deadens all sound. It is easy to keep clean and dust- | 
less because it is seamless and uniformly smooth. Acids, 
alkalies, fire or water will not mar its enduring beauty. 
For complete data, write: 


THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


OrFices 1N PRINCIPAL Ci1T188 


DURAFLEX-A 
FLOORING 
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9 MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 








CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


orn ———=0 8 00 he) nh TIO 


Send for Descriptive Catalog. 
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Always * 
SAFE e 


WAYNE 


STEEL 
SECTIONAL 


GRANDSTANDS 


The most practical, convenient, 
and economical stand for 
Schools and Colleges. The large 
list of owners is an endorsement 
that carries more weight than a 
volume of words. 


Write today for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in: Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; 

Indianapolis; New York; Lansing, Mich:; Eau 

Claire, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Kansas City, Kans. 








SOUND 
PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


between 


AUDITORIUM 


and 


GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proven that 
the sound-proofing efficien- 
cy of Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Parti- 
tions makes possible econ- 
omy of space and simplifi- 
cation of plans that reduce 
building costs and greatly 
improve the utility of ad- 
joining rooms. 


As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives the 
benefit of the gymnasium 
to use as a very large stage, 
thereby making the gym- 
nasium more valuable be- 
cause of greatly increased 
seating facilities, while each 
may be used separately if 
desired. This folding par- 
tition in the Bexley High 
School, Columbus, O., is 
19 feet high by 60 feet wide. 





Send for Catalog 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Partitions 


1510 LINCOLN ST. EVANSTON, ILL. 


SAVITANITANITANITONANITONITONITANITONITONIONITONI ANI TONITANITANITONITONITONITONITONITONIITONIIVANITONITONIIVAN 9” 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 













MAMAMAMOMA 


1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 





Of 
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LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 
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DECIDE NOW! 


Avoid the usual congestion in 
your locker room in September 
by planning your definite re- 
quirements in 


NARRAGANSETT 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Built to stand rough usage, 
they are sturdy, attractive, and 
durable. Those installed 20 
years ago are still in good con- 
dition. 


i} 


I 


All standard sizes 
and combinations Send for Catalog G9. 





Select Narragansett Gymnasium 
Apparatus for service and satisfaction 


SSS nn 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 





1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 214 East 40th St. 
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Cafeteria Equipment 
For Schools 





OOD 
A 


If you are interested in school cafe- 
teria equipment to supplement that 
which you are now using— 





SOLE ELLE EELS 


2 
K 

R 
y 


—or if you are contemplating a 


‘ ; : x 
8 new school cafeteria, which must be & 
% e+ ‘ rae 
S efficiently laid out and thought over, | 
Se . : . rs 
& before any equipment is purchased— | 
o eS 
¥ x 


—you will be interested in know- 
ing more about the cooperation to 
schools, and the excellent equipment 
offered by S. Blickman, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Kitchen and Cafeteria 
Products. 


ELE 


2X 


ELREROIELEPE ORIEL ORES 


Inquiries Invited. 


OSG PROPOR PPR 
LOTFI GIFTS SIS 


§ CC®, era FOOD SERV, 
: ie! ViNA Saat 


532 — ee Weehawken, N. J. 
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Yes, they’re all out 


There is never any doubt about 
it, when the escape is a Potter 





Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow 
cannot deter the safe exit of children and teachers 


from the second or third floor of a burning school- 
house, when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, can- 
not happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire 
Escapes. There is no danger of crowding, the children 
becoming frightened into jumping or falling by acci- 
dent, as is possible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications and list of 
schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. “siiexgo™e 


The only Fire Escapes with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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Evans Vanishing Door —— a. S 


ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


vata’ EVANS ‘Stace 
_ VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 
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LEITZ 


STANDARD COLLEGE MICROSCOPES 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery 
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STAGE 
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VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
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KF 
Model “LL” gr = . ‘ 
= Model “O % (Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 
In precision of optical and mechanical workmanship the above microscopes he 
are equal to the elaborate Leitz Research Microscopes, having, however, been s 
simplified in their adjustments so as to give the greatest practical usefulness % 
in er ago — a laboratory work. = 
e purchase of classroom microscopes is anticipated, ask f liter- bs , , 
ature and estimate; we satisfy the most Geerualeniinn naeivenaate ‘oa 25 Any One of Our Rep» esentatives 
through the use of Leitz College Microscopes, institutions will realize the pe ra y 
inadilande of matter eatin % Will Answer Your Request 
ASK FOR CATALOG NO. P (DD) % : 
bs for Information 
E. LEITZ, Inc. : 
>> 
60 East Tenth Street NEW YORK, N. Y 
Rei, > IN. I. Kg H. §. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
For Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco S Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 
_ and Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ K) ISON 
For Washington District: Paul L. Brand, Investment Bldg., 5 R. D. JOHNSON 
ci Washington, Dp. ©. KS St. Paul, Minn : 
~ Sree: ae S. ioe Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Can. Xe a , . 
a - nee a “ : Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. = 
ow (we: Antena © Cs., Havens, Cute. ZOO ONO ONO NOLO LOLA OPO DONO 
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Dougherty Cafeterias || ANEw (LT AUTOSAN 


mean complete satisfaction — ee 


In Copper 
$1310.00 


In Monel 
$1560.00 












Equipped by DOUGHERTY 
Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. MODEL RA-1 


Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. For Kitchens with 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has Much Work and Little Room 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- This new member of the Autosan family is of 








ment for schools means efficiency, durability, the Automatic Rack Conveyor Type in which 
and complete satisfaction racks of tableware are carried through the 
; washing and rinsing sprays on a roller chain 
When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is Peary ‘alta oe , 
| it i : marvel of efficiency insuring a fast, depend- 
) neeene, . =o Wan to remember that none = able turnover from soiled to clean dishes with 
i more rig tly selected or satisfactorily used a minimum of care and attention. 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 
SPECIFICATIONS 
. Length . . . - 56% in. Working level . . 34 in. 
Write today for our Width . . . . 28%in. Dishrack . . 20x 24in. 
complete catalog cover- Height . . . . 59 im. Clearance. . . . 16in. 
ing every item needed Speed of conveyor 10 ft. HoodandTank. . 
for a School Cafeteria. (per minute) (Copper or monel) 


Furnished complete with 2 H. P. motor, steam in- 
jector, 10 dishracks (5 plate, 3 cup, and 2 silver). 


May be eet flush to wall Shipping weight, 1350 Ibs. 
W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS Ser erent at anne 
iowa dalbatd a: > The Kitchen IN COPPER $1310.00 IN MONEL $1560.00 
} >) 
BAAD ( | 


| 1009 ARCH ST. \’Y 7 PHILADELPHIA COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Autosan Division 


| Hartford, Connecticut 
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Palmer Liquid Soap 
Tank System. 


Most satisfactory, sanitary and economical soap 
service in School Wash Rooms containing two or 
more wash basins. Soap Valve service at each 
basin: as pictured. Can readily be installed in 
building already erected without defacing walls: 
as well as included in new building plans. Highly 
developed and perfectly practical in principle, 
material, construction, workmanship, finish AND 
SERVICE PERMANENCY. Write for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 


(i ODUCTS 


WAUKESHA,WIS. 


Adjacent to Milwaukee 















Individual Soap Dispensers 
Improved Floor Brushes 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
Toilet Paper Fixtures 
Floor Dressing 


















Janitor 







J Vacuum Eraser Cleaners 
Supplies Sanitary Dusters 


M&M Sox> PorTABLeE SCHOOL 





In localities where the school population shifts, 


LOW RE-ERECTION COST IS VITAL 


M & M GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
are easily erected, of course, but what is even more 
important, are easily taken down and re-erected, not 
once, but as many times as are necessary, without 
injury to any part. 

The walls of these substantial buildings are in sec- 
tions 12 ft. high, sided with clear red cedar, attrac- 
tively stained and lined with plasterboard. Flat ceil- 
ings of plasterboard are furnished. 

These buildings have solved over-crowded condi- 
tions for school boards for thirty years. 

Give us the opportunity of solving your problem. 


Literature gladly mailed upon request. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The three important factors to consider in buy- 
ing drinking equipment can be summed up in this 
simple formula: 


First Cost + Possible Repair Cost + Water Cost 


Century Fountains are reasonable in first cost 
and fool proof in construction, which practically 
eliminates repair or maintenance cost. 


The patented design of the bubbler head makes 
the Century the most economical in the use of 
water. 


The Pedestal Fountain shown above is only one 
of the many practical school fountains described 
and illustrated in our complete catalogue. Write 
for a free copy today. 


Century Brass Works, Inc., Belleville, I11. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. RAT. OFF. 


DRINK-KING 


FOUNTAINS 








«WATER 


CISTERN AND STREAM 


FRESH 


DIRECT FROM WELL, LAKE, 


The National Fresh Wa- 
ter System employs no 
water storage tank—yet 
it delivers an abundance 
of water under pressure, 


Ad 7 : 
sata at all times—pumped di- 


~ Occ 


North Chicago School, North 
Chicago, Iil., is equipped with 
a National Fresh Water System 


Adequate Water Supply 
for Rural Schools 


A constant supply of 
water, adequate for all 
school requirements — 
bubblers, lavatories, toi- 
lets, heating plant, lawn 
sprinkling—requires ex- 
ceptional pumping facil- 
ities. Any water system 
that employs a_ water 
storage tank must neces- 
sarily fall short, in some 
respect, of meeting the 
demands of all-round 
school service. The peri- 
ods at which the tank 
would be empty would 
seriously handicap the 
water supply. 


rect from one or more 
sources of supply, as 
needed. One power unit 
{placed wherever most 
convenient) will operate 
two or more pumps placed 
in well, spring, cistern, 
lake or stream. Each 
pump will deliver from 
600 to 1200 gallons per 
hour, against any lift up 
to 150 feet. 

Drinking water is always fresh 
—pumped direct from well or 
spring. No rusty tank to con- 
taminate the water. Nothing 
to freeze in Winter. 

Any school, anywhere can now 
enjoy the advantages of run- 
ning water. Write for free 
catalog, ‘“‘Fresh Water.”’ Tell 
us about your problem. Per- 
haps we can help you. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES 
CORPORATION, 

329 Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Subsidiary of National Brake 
& Electric Co., 
Division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 
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DON’T USE FLOOR OIL 


Black, grimy floors are going the way of the old 
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log schoolhouse. Modern Schools are using 


one. 


Quick, Sanitary, 
Attractive and 
Economical 


Looks like varnish on the 
floor, but is vastly more 
practical. Apply two or 


Applied With a Mop three times a year and 


touch up worn spots when 


necessary—will give you the ideal floor. Dries in 


thirty minutes. 


Hundreds of schools are using it. 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction. Write for particu- 


lars. 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS 


WATSEKA 


219 Scott St. 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


No. 1582 





For Protective Temperature 
Specify Wilder Thermometers 


ELIABLE Thermome- 

ters for the classroom 
show the way to healthful 
heating. ‘Wilder’ is the 
name that stands for accu- 
racy on a thermometer. It is 
the kind adopted by school 
authorities who are deter- 
mined to make classroom con- 
ditions conducive to the better 
efforts of teacher and pupil. 


Order Wilder Thermome- 
ters from your supply house 
or direct from ‘us. 











A Problem for |* _ 
Members of 

the School 
Board 


How much money do you | 
spend for painting? How 
much of that sum is paid 
to labor? How much is 80% of that labor bill? 


When you have reached that figure consider what it is worth 
to you to buy suitable DeVilbiss spray painting equipment 
and save 80% of the labor cost of brush painting. Further, it 
is an established fact that a DeVilbiss-sprayed surface is pro- 
tected much better than when the same materials are brushed 
on. Write to us for complete information about the cost and 
use of DeVilbiss equipment inside and outside of school 
buildings. The money saved by a suitable DeVilbiss outfit 
will buy many other needful things and make the sum ap- 
propriated for maintenance go much further, for a DeVilbiss- 
sprayed surface is protected much better than by the same 
materials brushed on. 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. 


Sales and Service Branches 
























Toledo, Ohio 






+ * 
New York, QD ; 
Philadelphia, e 1 VSS Chicago, 
Cleveland, eeEeEeEeEeEE———E—— St. Louis, 





telcos, SPAY Palmting SYyStenp vier: ow 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 









NOT 


For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE aoe WISCONSIN 
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BUILT ON MERIT— 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
























SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


asset Daiceeetl Veet Dent ieee Winieatll Iiainadl } 
ek 


BMRA Li i BR Tite eA Td face 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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Ty To Those Responsible for ty 

1 School Cafeteria Installations Ci 

r The planning and equipping of the ) 

i average school cafeteria is often mere- 
school official to whom it is - assigned. "A 


ly one of the numerous duties of the 
( 
ie With our organization it has been a ml 
ww 6 ‘ ° ‘ _ 


























om lifelong study — first in planning — 


la then in perfecting its design and ar- 
rangement so that maximum ease and = 

| economy of operation are certain of q | 
C4 


Kz being anne. | 


— Our success is best evidenced by the 


HW J unusually Jarge number of school in- "7 


li . stallations that have been entrusted | 


to us. 


ie Right now—while you are planning LA 


I = - _ requirements — may we Y 
Vn. elp you! a 


Layouts—estimates gladly furnished. 4 


Me | 
fe CLEVELAND RAICE Gy ri 











| -s CLEVELAND, OHIO 

VY —* ‘ ‘ 

= Specialists in School Cafeteria Equipment = 
+ “ Your replies addressed to our Engineering Win I 


Department will receive prompt attention. A 








Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" z 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
hearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


CORK THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


a TANNEWITZ 
-g ~~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


Ee They Possess 
= 7 Definite Superiorities 

1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 

become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





For Safety, Control, and Economy 


in protecting student property use 


Dudley Keyless Locks 


The Dudley has been adopted by the 
majority of the schools and colleges of 
America, and is recognized as standard 
lock equipment. 


Send today for your sample lock for 
free examination; also our easy financ- 
ing plan enabling you to secure all the 
Dudley locks you need without a cent 


DUDLEY B-2 B . 
of investment on the part of the school. 


PADLOCK 


Decide right now so you will have no locker worries 
next fall. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A-16 


26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 


Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 
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RAISED 
PENHOLDER 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS | 

(RESTING ON DESK) 

FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


LID SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGHT 


EAVY FRAME 
LACK JAPANNED 


——_ = 
ha 


= 
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INKWELLS THAT LAST! 


UNDREDS more school 

boards every year are 

standardizing on U. S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the. answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 

Yes, just drive in three tacks. 

2. Will it fit our desks? 


Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 


U. S. 
410 S. W. 9th STREET 


3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 

4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 

5. Has it any special 

advantages? 


Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


INKWELL COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








Vul-Cot—the national waste basket, holds 
waste! This light, strong receptacle does 
notlet chalk dust or dirt sift through onto 

the floor. Its solid sides and bottom 
won't crack nor warp under the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. Vul-Cot lasts 
indefinitely and is economical to 
begin with. Two sizes, many colors. 


At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington, Del., U. S- A. 
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All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


You Receive Full 
Value When You 


Bay 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


«= ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “1 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. 


NEW YORK 


The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


MNT 
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Save On Your Cleaning Bill 


The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 





WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 





We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





Superintendent........ 


ee eeee eraser eeteeeeeeeeeee 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22D STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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| THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 





Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 





The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
Bs F< HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 
1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
previ Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ss A Bupetios Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
ble Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 





Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Contirtuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 





SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 





The Davis-Stewart School Service The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


J 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 
We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 
Successor to the Stewart School Service 25th Year 
10th year State licensed and regulated The 
Has the Confidence of Nebraska School M ‘ . , 
ae veo. a er SR er H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA SO De. Canes Se PETE, 1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 
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SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 
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baled sk di BUILDINGS Fe 4 "AMESBURY HIGH SCHOOL# 


6 Deep ass ga 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
AUGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 


Berea eee et, ; 


OUR PLANS | : / fie SS Le AND MEET EVERY 
APeROVED Se A Oi NA a Braun MARTIN F CONNELLY secRETARY  WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
fi eat BUILDINGCODE = ® i+ GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
oh pee 29) Ca wai EARL M NELSON 
: PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


SCHOOL BOARD 


Tre ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL: AND SONS 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK co. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 
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SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 
inch holes. 


SQUIRES No. 58 SOUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL BOSTON INKWELL 









SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL 





Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 1¥,’"", 13,” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished when 
desired. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. 
Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 














Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Indiana 


















THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about 4y actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 























are truly 
Crayons of Character 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester 


















The Laws 
Of Living Things 


Edward J. Menge, Ph.D., Sc:D. 


Director of the Department of Animal Biology, 
Marquette University 





A high school biology text which shows 
the unity underlying the biological laws 
applied to the lowest as well as the highest 
of living things. 


The type specimen used is the perch, 
which is always very conveniently obtained 
at all seasons of the year. 


The text is excellently arranged, having 
a complete vocabulary of all the important 
words in the chapter at the beginning. At 
the close of each chapter there are a num- 
ber of review questions, valuable in sum- 
marizing the work as it is completed. 

There are 183 illustrations in the book, 
practically all drawn or redrawn specially 
for this book. 


Cloth, 530 pages; 5% 



























by 8 inches. Price, $1.72. 















Will be sent on ten days approval upon request. 








The Bruce Publishing Company 
307 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively ? 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


SM 26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs. [A 
i EA Wt RORERT A, GRANT, Pe 
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j fe TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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Careful selection of candi- 
Thurston Teachers’ dates. Competent superin- 


A enc Inc. tendents, principals, and 
8 ys ; teachers. Complete records 
224 South Michigan 


available for your inspection 


THE TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


We need teachers for Grades, High School, Normal and College. 
To School Officials we respectfully solicit your patronage. Write or wire us, our 
expense, your requirements. 


HOOSIER EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


C. Stonecipher, Mer. 


Licensed. 
518 E. DR. WOODRUFF PLACE INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Great American Teachers Agency 


We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU. 48th year. ‘‘Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.”” By this union we have added many years of experience 
to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school officials and teachers 
better than ever before. Office 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., P. O. Box 157. 







CRAM’S SCHOOL MAPS 


An All-American Line. Eight New Series. All up-to- 
date, made complete in Cram plant. New wax engrav- 
ings, clear print, fine detail, beautiful color, clear type. 
Priced to meet limited appropriations. 


CRAM’S STRAIGHT-ROLL MAP HOLDER 


A new, radically different, but simple and effective map 
fixture. Rollers pivoted in center adjust themselves to 
pull on map and maps roll straight. 

Write for catalog and folders on 


maps, map-holders, state maps, desk 
outline maps, atlases, and globes. 


, GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY 


Map Makers for Sixty Years 
Established 1867 


31 E. GEORGIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Over forty years a leader among agencies. Its code of ethics adopted al- 
most in its entirety by the National Association of Teachers Agencies. An 
unexcelled list of Superintendents, Principals, Business Managers, Librarians, 
Dietitians, Nurses, Athletic Coaches, and Directors of Physical Education, as 
well as Teachcers for every department in the public schools, by means of 
which School Boards may profit without cost to them. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, 
310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Formerly located in the Chicago Temple, it has recently found more com- 
modious quarters on the sixteenth floor of the new Straus Building. Does 
College and University work only. 


The above organizations, among the largest 
in the U. S., are under the direction of C. E. 
Goodell, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


- Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington ®nd women on our avail- 
Established 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 





JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY * SEXS0sSeT STREET 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 








c \ 
Inspirational Subjects 


in Goes Certificates of Award kindle the 
child’s latent desire for achievement, and 
help to establish a morale among the chil- 
dren, which aids greatly in maintaining 
the best standards. Your printer or 
school supply jobber can supply you. 


Write us for samples. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


4 57 West 61st St. Chicago, III. ) 
— i 











CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Aznoe’s List of Qualified School Nurses and Die- 
titions Includes: 

(A) American, Protestant, age 28, graduate Class 
A Chicago Hospital, 1 year’s experience School 
nursing. 

(B) American, Protestant, age 45, post-graduate 
in Public Health Columbia, wide experience all 
branches nursing, desires School work East or 
South. 

(C) Graduate Nurse, trained and experienced in 
Public Health and School work, desires resident 
position in private school or college. $100. 

(D) Graduate Dietitian, Battle Creek Sanatorium, 
7 years’ experience, wishes to take charge of 
School Cafeteria. Asks $125. 





No. 1868, Aznoe’s Central = for Nurses, 
30 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


FELT SPECIALTIES 





We make a complete line of various felt specialties 
for parades, home comings, athletic events, etc. 
Send for our catalog showing our line and prices. 
Bradford & Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 

- WANTED 

Wanted—School Superintendents desirous of sales 
positions during the vacation period, to sell a 
product required by law on most schools. A large 
number of schools are prospects. Address 26-J, 


American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wanted, position, business agent in school or col- 
lege, by woman, six years’ business experience, 
three as secretary and assistant to fiscal agent of 
state university. Address 28-J, American School 


Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 
For Sale—350 High School Pupil Seats. Desk cast 
iron stands with maple box. Settee seat cast iron 
stands with maple seat and back. These seats are 
in good condition. Address W. W. Fairchild, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rutland, Vermont. 








For Sale—Second-hand school furniture, in good 
condition. Includes teachers’ desks, children’s 
desks and chairs, tables, and book cases. Inquire 
of Mr. J. J. Kavanaugh, Henry Barnard School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


INKWELLS 


School Desk Inkwells— We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved “Chi- 
cago” school desk inkwells. Write for samples 
and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 6529 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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DESIGNERS 
LIUSTRATORS 


NORAVERS 
14 WINNEBAGO 5 





4, MILWAUKEE 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 


boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 







VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





2104-2110 Highland Ave. 
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BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 


SIZE 24x30 INCHES, ERECTED IN LINCOLN SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 





FIRE ESCAPES - 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 


Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 
Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


Send for Catalog N. 


GTANDART) 


North St. Paul, Minn. | 
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It Does Sound Like a Rather Practical Proposition 


Mr. Brown and His Son Discuss a New Idea in Teaching 


“Hurry up son, if you want to ride as far as 
school.” 

“Just a second, dad. I can’t find that old 
geometry book. Threw it right here on the 
chair when I came home last night and someone 
ran away with it.” 


“THREW iT Rint INdbll 
THERE ON THE jf 
CHAIR” | 


i 
| ved 
it 


ri 


fi 


~ wef 


“Well hurry up!” 

“T got it. I’m coming,” and Mr. 
his son walked out to the garage. 

“Let me drive dad? Gi’me the key dad— 
thanks.” 

The Browns were rolling the 
avenue with junior steering and senior direct- 
ing. 

“The car sure runs better since you had that 
thing-a-ma-jig in the distributor fixed. She 
doesn’t jerk every time you slow down. What 
was that thing dad—some breaker contact or 
something ?” 

“That was a—a-—a oh, it was some kind of a 
contact or other that—Look out son, there’s a 
cop behind us—some kind of a contact any- 
way—alright, the cop turned off.” 

“When are you going to have the brakes fixed 
dad ¢ they must be all shot.” 

“IT dont know. I suppose they can be fixed, 
but I don’t think much of these hydraulic brakes 
anyway.” 

“Why not? 
they must be good. 
I guess there’s some kind of a piston that pumps 
oil into the brakes, anyway I know that last 


Brown and 


soon down 





Gee, 


’em on a lot of 
I wonder how they work. 


They got cars— 


time you had them fixed they had to put a new 
washer in a cylinder on the wheel somewhere. 
I'll have to ask Jack how they work. 
knows all about 
autos at school.” 


Jack 
He’s studying all about 


Gee, 
ears. 





“What in the world does Jack want to study 
‘autos’ for—he’s never going to work in a 
garage. His father let him study that kind of 
stuff ?”’ 

“Sure! 


And gee dad, I 


take it next semester.” 


wish you'd let me 


Nothing doing! You just ’tend to 
Geometry and English and History. This shop- 
work is alright for kids that are going to be 
garage mechanics, 


your 


but what you want is some- 





thing that will help you when you go to college 
—Look out for that street car—No sir! You 
aren’t going to waste your time on any Shop 
course.” 

“But dad, the course 
kind of a shop course. 
work in it. 


class.” 


Jack takes isn’t any 
There isn’t any shop- 
Say—there’s even two girls in the 


“Girls—in an Auto class?’ 

“Sure—why not? Don’t girls 
Don’t Mother and Sis drive?” 

“Yes, but there aren’t any girls working in 
garages—at least I never saw any.” 

“But dad, I told you the class Jack is in isn’t 
any kind of a garage class or a shop class or 
anything like that. It’s just a regular 
like Physies or Chemistry or History. It’s just 
for fellows like Jack and me. And [ll bet you 
would like it too—vyou’re always wondering 
about something on the car. You know Jack 
laughed when I told him about last Sunday 
when you ran out of gasoline and couldn’t get 
started and had to eall that garage ear. Jack 
asked right away if you didn’t fill the vacuum 
tank from that spare gallon can you always 
carry. Gee—I wouldn’t have known enough to 
do that either. I’d have poured it all right 
into the gas tank just like vou did—but Jack 
knows all about it—learned it at school.” 

“So vour friend Jack laughed at me?” 

“Well, not exactly that, dad, but he said he 
would have known what to do.” 

“Learned it at school, eh?” 

“Sure! Gee, Mr. King who teaches the class 
is a dandy fellow. I was talking to him the 
other day and he told me all about the course. 
They just started it—this year.” 

“Something new’ I thought they always had 
those Auto-Mechanics courses.” 

“But this isn’t an Auto Mechanics class— 
they’ve always had those, of course—this is just 
a plain Auto Not for mechanics, but 
for anyone—for men like vou dad. Mr. King 
savs the automobile is getting to be more im- 
portant in business and social life every day, 
and that’s true isn’t it/ I can remember when 
we used to go out into the country in the old 
bus every Sunday, and then how we'd put it 
away under a canvas cover until the next Sun- 
day. But dad, wouldn’t think any 
more of being without a car now than you would 
of flying, would you?” 

““No—Guess not.” 


“Well, Mr. King 


drive cars? 


class 


course, 


gee, vou 


says that that Auto class is 


rear axles and fit bearings and all that—a gar- 
age knows how to do that—but it does teach 
yeu how each part of the car works, and what it 
is for, and how to take care of it. You know 
you wouldn’t have had to buy a new battery 
last fall if vou had had them put water in the 
old one once in a while. Mr. King says that 
anyone who is responsible for an automobile 
cught to understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of auto mechanies and auto electricity, 
He says he doesn’t believe in a shop course for 
the average fellow, but he does think that the 
average fellow ought to know how to select,an 
auto intelligently and how to give it intelligent 
care after he has it. He says that the import- 
ent things are the little things the driver should 
look after himself—and that anyone who studies 
that new course will get more use and pleasure 
out of his auto and it won’t cost him so much 
either. Mr. King says 
spends so much for an auto and is so dependent 
upon it, it is only reasonable that he should 
know something about it—not that he should 
become a mechanic—but that he should under- 
stand what’s going on under the hood and be- 
neath the body. Don’t you think he’s right, 
dad ?”’ 

“Well, I guess there’s something to that, son. 
But [ never knew they had any courses in school 
to fit the average fellow. I thought all those 
Auto were like Manual Training or 
Machine-Shop work or something like that—and 
that’s where I draw the line. Well, here we 
are at school.” 


that as long as a man 


courses 


“Well, do you suppose I could take that course 
next semester, dad? I'd love to.’ 


“IT DOES SOUND LIKE A RATHER 
PRACTICAL PROPOSITION ; 





“T’ll see, son. DV’m going to have lunch with 





for fellows who have the responsibility of driv-  Jack’s father this noon and I’ll see what he 
ing and looking after a car. He says it isn’t thinks about it. It does sound like a rather 
technical—it doesn’t teach you how to repair practical proposition.” 

© we © 


Automotive Essentials 
By RAY F. KUNS 


Prineipa', Automotive Trades School, Cincinnati; 


Instructor, 


Department of Vocational Education, Extension Division, 


Ohio State University; Editor, Automobile Digest ; Member Society of Automotive Engineers 
Perhaps there is no other man so operate and care for a car. As a form in which they are often pre- 
well known and highly regarded in general high school text it is ideal, sented, are bound to seem uninterest- 
the field of Automotive Education as for it deals with auto fundamentals ing and impractical to a great num- 
is Ray F. Kuns. His pioneer work in and automotive electricity in a non- ber of students. 


Cincinnati and his many valuable con- 
tributions to the literature of Auto 
Mechanies and Automotive Electricity 


technical way 


that 
student can understand. 


any high-school Principles of design, construction 


and operation are covered thoroughly 


een h aad ak oaneiee ¢ Further, the book opens up two but the text does not go into compli- 
have ‘le 1 the a ae be a a au- most difficult fields. First: AUTO- cated theory nor the detailed explana- 
tomobile “aad os a Kuns MOTIVE ESSENTIALS fills the necd tion of major repairs. It is through- 
per ia the hes : f hi ; ie for an Industrial-Arts eccuvse which out a practical text for the average 

— = a’ + en aS ye = will have a very much wider appeal, youth. 
ee ae See ee ee and as well a very much stronger ap- — :. -saeniiian , ‘ . 
Kuns strikes a new note in the field peal, to those who, because of preju- Mr. Kuns | has. personally prepared 
mee : Pegsecoosegs : more than 500 illustrations and dia- 


of auto mechanies and auto electricity. 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS is not dice or for 


other 
upon any study savoring of the shop. 


reasons, frown with the 


text and which do much to clarify tke 


grams which tie in closely 


; , is designed for the : r r SOR 3 i n ! t 
Se nad ae a no Raoul, Second: AUTOMO rl VE ESSEN- specific point under discussion. For 
cael who have no desire to become TIALS, because of its very sound out-and-out student interest AUTO- 


expert auto mechanics, but whose de- 


pedagogic foundation, 


offers excellent MOTIVE ESSENTIALS stands right 


pendence upon the automobile for opportunity for coordinating such up with the leaders just as it does in 
transportation demands that they sciences as physics, chemistry and accuracy, completeness, and worth of 
may be able to intelligently select, mathematics, which, in the abstract content. 

Cloth, 400 pages; 6 by 9 inches. Price, $1.92. 


Write for a copy now. 


We will gladly send AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS for ten days’ 


free examination. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


307 Montgomery Building, 


Milwaukee 

































ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
h Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Y Palmer Products, Ine. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


va BULLETIN BOARDS 

it Beckley-Cardy Company 

aa N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

on Weber Costello Company 

ily BUSSES 

li- General Motors Corporation 

ia- Graham Brothers 

h- CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 

ge Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 

ed Cleveland Range Company, The 

ia- Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

he Pick & Company, Albert 

tre Sani Products Co,. The 

‘or Van Range Co., John 

at CERTIFICATES OF AWARDS 

in Goes Lithographing Co. 

of CHAIRS 


Beckley-Cardy Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Derby & Company, Inc.. P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
Wark, William H. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Angle Steel Stool Company 











Maple City Stamping Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National a Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Compan, 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 
seckley-Cardy Company 
Goes Lithographing Co. 
DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 
Hammett Company, J. L 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMEN’ r 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
DOORS, SOUND PROOF 
Irving Hamlin 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
Eagle Pencil Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
National Utilities Corp. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ELECTRIC TOWELS 
American Airdry Corporation 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 
FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
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Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Superior Equipment Company 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Bruce Company, E. is 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Durafiex Company 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
The Duraflex Company 
FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland .Chem. Laboratories, Ine. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Stakmore Company 
Toledo Metal Furniture Company 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 
Wark, William H. 
Welfare Seating Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
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B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
HYDRANTS 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INCINERATORS 

a Incinerator Co. 


American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Company 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cram Company, The Geo. F. 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Service 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., ‘The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Kimball Company, W. S. 
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— Nibroc Provides 
Pupils with Clean 


Individual ‘Towels 








Five Nibroc Paper Tow- 
els will drink a glass of 
water, Nibrocs are cam- 
els for water. 
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Try to pull a Nibroc 
Towel apart. Note how 
it resists tearing. 


—and helps prevent 
the spreading of 


children’s ills 


Shake some ink from 
your fountain pen ontoa 
Nibroc Towel. The Nib- 
roc absorbs it instantly. 


Piemiens assure 
complete sanitation 

d h l h gS ge pong on 
an elp prevent the Te a ae 
spreading of contagious tet 
diseases among school children. 





Nibroc Paper Towels are a great Jit 
convenience where large numbers Peres tae 
of pupils use the washroom at the = 3.X°y2rke 


the sleeve of your blue 





suit. Note the absence of 


same time. They encourage clean-  ™"""™ 
liness. 


School superintendents have found Nibroc protection 
and economical service a decidedly worthwhile factor in 
lowering the maintenance cost of their washrooms. 


Make your own tests with a generous free sample 
x ' a P 
package of Nibrocs. Send for them now. 
The Nibroc Cabinet is a time saver. It holds 


BROWN COMPANY LL 


PORTLAND founded 1852 MAINE fore it requires but half the attention. Meas- 

uring 1014x15x3‘4 inches, it is furnished in 

. p , clean white enamel, or in various colors to 

Boston Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis match your woodwork. It is easily attached 
New York Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco to washroom walls. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receiv 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 
Mershon & Morley Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 

ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 

STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

8ASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS—Eleetr. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 

SCENERY 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SOAP—LIQUID 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 
STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
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N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
STEREOPTICONS 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
TABLES 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Gunn Furniture Company 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Ce. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TALKING MACHINES 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 

Weldon Williams & Lick 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Weis Mfz. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 


ADVERTISERS’ 





Page 
Acme Partition Company....... 183 
Acme Scenic Studios............ 186 


Adam Electric Company, Frank.176 
A. P. W. Paper Company.3rd Cover 


Alberene Stone Company........ 136 
All-Steel-Equip. Company ...... 126 
American Airdry Corp. ........ 140 
American Blue Stone Company. .157 
American Book Company ...... 174 
American Crayon Company ....101 


American Laundry Mchy. Co....114 
American Portable House Co... .150 
American Seating Company.18 & 19 


Anchor Post Fence Company... .132 
Annin & Company...........++- 185 
Arlington Seating Company..... 32 
Armstrong Company, The....... 186 
Asbestos Buildings Company.... 80 
Athey Company ......sccscceces 176 
Austral Window Company.4th Cover 
Badger Wire & Iron Works..... 182 
Barrett Company, The.......... 2 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co..... 172 
Bay West Paper Company...... 151 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co... 74 
Beck & Sons Company, The Wm.189 
Berger Mfg. Company.......... 119 
Biefeld & Company, Otto....... 189 
Binney & Smith Company...... 168 
Blair Company, J. C.....cccccce 166 
oe a eee eee eer 179 
Bonded Floors Company, Inc.... 77 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The.148 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co..... 176 
Brown Company ...ccsccccccees 192 
Bruce Pub. Co., The...... 187 & 190 
Buckeye Blower Company....... 143 
Buffalo Forge Company......... 138 
Cannon Printing Company...... 184 
Celotex Company, The.......... 112 
Century Brass Works, Inc....... 181 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co..178 
CHPISGIAMIOO, GC. occcccccccccces 184 
Circle A Products Corp......... 196 
Clarin Manufacturing Co....... 165 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co....103 
Cleveland Range Company, The.183 
Clow & Sons, James B.......... 145 
Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Mfg. Co. .180 
Columbia Mills, Inc............. 7 
Columbia School Supply as 


Viade SHAS IS Cosa RA SaaS & 31 
Continental Chemical Corp...... 182 
Cram Company, The George F..188 
Cyclone Fence Company........ 195 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The. .158 
Derby & Company, Inc., P...... 24 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher 

CID on 600 6:00:60654.400444.0 108 
Detroit Steel Products Company.157 
DeVilbiss Company, The........ 182 


Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F...180 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....111 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The. ..184 


Dunham Company, C. A........ 132 
Duplex-A-Lite Division of The 

Miller COG. <2. ccccceccss 97 
DuPont De Nemours & Company, 

Oy: We-o.5 60 oe sae 8s 64040448 12 & 175 
Durabilt Steel Locker Company.117 
Duraflex Company, The......... 177 
BevNNE, We Bis ccccesssccvewcececs 179 
Finnell System, Inc............- 152 
Forman Company, The.......... 189 
Gaylord Brothers .............. 95 
Gillis & Geoghegan, The........ 163 


Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Compan 

VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

VENETIAN BLINDS 
Hough Shade Corporation 

VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

WATER CLOSETS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 

WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 

WATER SYSTEMS 
National Utilities Corp. 

WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


Page 
Globe Ventilating Company..... 149 
Goes Lithographing Company. ..188 
Graham Brothers........... 92 & 93 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 99 
Gunn Furniture Company....... 28 
Guth Company, Edwin F....... 113 
SEMEUs BEVUE 6.666 400040 004608 178 
Hammett Company, J. L........ 27 
Harris Brothers Company....... 153 


Hartshorn Company, Stewart. ..164 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 9 
Heywood-Wakefield Company ... 87 
Hill Standard Company......... 109 
TEOGMIN, BGs 9365055500 404006 154 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...176 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co... 79 


Holmes Projector Company..... 174 
Holophane Company, The....... 177 
Huntington Laboratories, The. ..163 
Imperial Desk Company........ 82 
Indiana Limestone Company... .125 
International Projector Corp....173 
Invincible Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. 
COED 0 6.5.0:66.4664.5,56000400% 98 
Iroquois Publishing Company...174 
Johnson Service Company...... 4 
Kerner Incinerator Company... .156 
Kewanee Boiler Corp........... 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company....... 90 
Kimball Company, W. W...... 94 
K-M Supply Company...... 86 & 110 


Knott Apparatus Company, L. E. 91 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor.. 83 


LOMINW BOURGES. ...c0cccsecrss 175 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Company... 78 
BMG TORK BUMRIOB ccc ccccsscecss 178 
ee PPePeererc ere rire 180 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company...144 
EOGGR COMMORY ...ccccccocvecse 162 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David....... 123 
Lynn Company, James......... 100 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc....... 115 
Maple City Stamping Company. 26 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn..... 131 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L..... 89 
Matthews Gas Machine Co...... 184 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred....105 
Merriam Company, G. & C...... 175 


Mershon & Morley Company....181 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 11 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The 


By Wh. 54:55 5064644456 60:0000466% 187 
Mills Company, The............ 147 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co...185 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co...... 107 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co., The. .162 
Mutschler Brothers Company.... 90 
Narragansett Machine Company.179 
Nash Engineering Company..... 36 
Natl. Assn. of Marble Dealers. .122 
National Crayon Company...... 187 


National Paper Products Co....160 
National School Equipment 


CN 0c bv scecnseressse 22 & 23 
National Utilities Corp......... 181 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...185 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co.... 1 
Neighborhood Motion Picture 

OWE occ cbeecsccssggsesgeees 170 


Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O....142 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 84 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co....189 


N. W. Expanded Metal Co...... 121 
Norton Company ...........+.. 124 
Norton Door Closer Company... 75 
Novelty Scenic Studios.......... 183 
Nystrom & Company, A. J..... 169 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
a—oae Sons Co., David 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

a bs ms Ng ae Co., Ine. 
ams Pivot Sash Com: 
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merican Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 

WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 

WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. .- 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY’ 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Antisocial 

A pertinent editorial on some phases of modern 
school management appears in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which is in the form of a little story as 
follows: 

Little Peggy came home from school with a black 
eye. It was, by the way, a school of “self-expres- 
sion” where the youngsters were taught to be their 
own natural selves, without any inhibitions. 

“Why, Peggy,” exclaimed her mother, “what hap- 
pened ?” 

“Tommy Tucker hit me.” 

“Did the teacher punish him?” 

“Well,” said little Peggy, “she took him up in 
her arms and said, ‘Why, Tommy, how very anti- 
social!’ ” 

We wonder. In the rude old days the rule was 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.”’> And now— 
“How very antisocial!” Which system would make 
a better man of Tommy? 


Hiker Mathematics 

“Mildred,” a school teacher said to one of her 
pupils, “you live near Michael O’Toole, do you not?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. “I go right by his 
house when I go home to dinner.” 

“If I give you a note for his mother, will you 
deliver it and bring me back.an answer this after- 
noon ?” 

“Dear Mrs. O’Toole: Michael was absent this 
morning. Will you please tell me what kept him 
out of school?” 

This is the answer that Mildred brought back: 

“Dear Mam: Mike is acting as timekeeper for 
his father. Last nite he came home with an exam- 
ple about how long would it take for a man walking 
three miles an hour to walk 2% times around a 
field four miles square; and as Mike ain’t no man 
we had to send his father. They left early this 
morning, but I don’t no when they will git back. 
Please make the next problem about something else 
as my husband has fallen arches and the neighbors 
don’t like to loan their alarm clock.”—Mrs. Shamus 
O’Toole. 

What Price Glory! 

“Now, children,” said a teacher, who had been 
explaining the difference between natural and man- 
made wonders, “what do you think is the most 
wonderful thing that man makes?” 

The class pondered for a moment. Then the 
hand of the son of the henpecked man shot up. 

“A good excuse!” 

Her Excuse 

A school nurse sends the following to the Journal 
of the A.M.A. She had made a home visit to see 
Willis who was supposed to have been seriously 
ill and found him playing with the baby while the 
mother was visiting the movies. 

Excuse Willis for being absent few days as he 
has been sick he don’t feel good yet but as the 
nurse nearly died of a fit here the other day when 
he was not nearly dead so am sending him today 
to satisfie you all please do not jump on his face 
no more about things I write to you come and tell 
me. Mrs. K. 





Between Collea gues 


First Professor: I’m glad you liked my new 


book. Was it better than you expected? 
Second Professor: No! Shorter! 
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ANNOUNCE IMPROVED PEER VENT 
HEATING UNIT 

The Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has announced the marketing of the 
improved Peer Vent heating and ventilating unit. 
The improvements include a new radiator, which 
has the advantages of thermol efliciency and sturdi- 
ness of construction, and an alternating-current 
motor which eliminates the need of a motor-genera- 
tor equipment. The fan housings also have been 
improved, with the provision of increased discharge 
capacity at lower fan speeds. The dampers have 
been simplified and six standard combinations of 
hand and automatic control are listed in the com- 
pany’s new catalog. 

The firm announces that the three types of Peer 
Vent units have been standardized and may be fur- 
nished with standard variations to meet practically 
any architectural requirements, so that all expen- 
sive special construction is avoided. 

Complete information regarding the improved 
Peer Vent units may be obtained by writing to the 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Company at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

THE NEW TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR 

The Tucker Duck and Rubber Company has an- 
nounced the marketing of its new Tucker’way fold- 
ing chair, an all-wood chair incorporating several 
new features of interest to school boards and school- 
supply purchasers. 


— 
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THE NEW TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR. 


The Tucker’way folding chair has no metal in 
its construction, is glued and nailed, and made in 
juvenile sizes. The chair is constructed of beech- 
wood in uniform color, and is finished with a water- 
proof varnish, which will not turn white or warp. 
The special advantages of the chair are the ease 
with which it can be opened or closed, the absence 
of nails to seratch the floor or flesh, and its water- 
proof finish. The chair is made _ exceptionally 
strong and firm, which is shown by the fact that 
it can withstand a weight of 776 pounds when four 
men are placed upon it. 

Complete information and price lists concerning 
the Tucker’way folding chair may be obtained by 
writing the Tucker Duck and Rubber Company at 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

HELP FOR THE SCHOOL STAGE 

“The Evolution of a Stage” is the significant 
title of a new booklet just issued by the Universal 
Scenic Studio, Incorporated, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
The booklet describes in detail the planning and 
installation of stage equipment for school and com- 
munity auditoriums. The Universal Scenic Studio 
has manufactured and installed stage scenery in 
schools in every state of the union except two and 
has made a special study of school requirements. 
The firm is prepared to give a complete service in 
the design and preparation of fine velour curtains, 
proscenium settings, stage-lighting systems, etc. 
The new booklet will be sent to any school authority 
on request. 
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“THE LYON STANDARD” 

The caption of this item is the title of a new 
monthly publication to be issued by The Lyon Metal 
Products Incorporated, Aurora, Ill. The new firm 
is a consolidation of the Lyon Metallic Manufac- 
turing Company and of the Durand Steel Locker 
Company of Chicago Heights, IIll., and represents 
a combination of the man power, manufacturing 
facilities, and distribution organization of two out- 
standing firms in the locker industry. The new — 
periodical will present from month to month help- 
ful information on the installation and use of lock- 
ers in schools, colleges, social centers, and other 
types of institutions. It will be particularly serv- 
iceable to architects and school authorities. 


NEW DRAPER SHADE CATALOG 

The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., of Spiceland, 
Ind., has issued its new Catalog No. 20, deseribin 
and illustrating the use and general utility of the 
Draper adjustable window shades. 

The Draper adjustable window shades have been 
manufactured for the last thirty years and have 
heen found very effective in affording correct con- 
trol of sunlight and better ventilation .in schools 
throughout the country. Every element in the de- 
sign and construction of the shades has proved to 
be practicable, dependable, and up to date. 

The booklet describes and_ illustrates various 
styles of adjustable shades, including the Bell ad- 
justable shade, the Draper Eclipse A, the Draper 
No. 2 shade, the Draper sanitary roller shade, the 
Draper No. 3 shade, the Draper Style O shade, the 
Draper V shade, the Draper shade for tilting sash, 
and the Draper shade for wide windows. 

Complete information and prices may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Luther O. Draper Shade 
Co., at Spiceland, Ind. 


BEEM COMPANY REMOVES OFFICE 
The Paint Engineers, Inec., of Chicago, Ill., have 
announced the removal of their main office from 
603 West Washington Blvd., to their new location 
at 1009 South Kolmar Ave. 


NEW WALLACE PORTABLE HOLLOW 
CHISEL MORTISER 

The J. D. Wallace Company, of Chicago, IIl., has 
announced a new portable hollow chisel mortiser 
for boring square holes up to 1%4-in. diameter. The 
machine which does work of the highest caliber, 
has all the advantages of a _ large, stationary 
mortiser, with the added advantage of portability. 
Simplicity and efficiency in operation have been 
effected by eliminating all attachments and adjust- 
ments not called for in regular work. Symmetrical 
in design, it is perfectly balanced and accurate in 
every detail. Three easy-rolling casters in a round, 
cast-iron base make it easy to move. 

The machine has an operating speed of 3,450 
r.p.m., which is the correct speed for all work 
falling within the capacity of this machine—square 
holes of 14-in., 3¢-in., and 14-in. diameter. or round 
holes up to 44-in. diameter. The bit chuck and 
the motor are entirely inclosed and dustproof. 

Vertical and horizontal adjustments of the table 
are accomplished by convenient handwheels, by 
means of which the table slides on accurately 
machined rods. Adequate means are provided for 
correcting alignment and for taking up play at any 
time. 

Further information concerning the Wallace por- 
table chisel mortiser may be obtained by writing 
to the J. D. Wallace Company at 134 South Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OPENS MILWAUKEE WAREHOUSE 

The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company, 
operating in the eastern and southern sections of 
the state of Wisconsin as the Wisconsin School 
Service, has just opened a warehouse in Milwaukee 
at 3102 Cherry Street. The development in Mil- 
waukee follows the purchase of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Company, where the firm operates as the 
Michigan School Service Company at Lansing, 
Michigan. 





THE NEW MILWAUKEE HOME OF THE EAU CLAIRE 
BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY. 
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6 Large Factories 


13 Fully-stocked 
Warehouses. 
25 Direct Factory 
Branches. 
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Complete Fence Serv- 
ice — when you want 
it, where you want it— 
anywhere in America! 







WEIGH THis Service CAREFULLY Berore You Decipe ON Price! 


Cyclone Service is an institution that has been in 
the making for over 31 years. It is national in 
scope, yet so completely organized that every phase 
of this service is available at the most obscure 
point on the map. | 


Experienced sales representatives are available for 
consultation at all Cyclone factories and at 25 direct 
factory branches. More than 100 skilled Cyclone 
erection crews are stationed at these plants and 
branches — installing fence in surrounding terri- 
tory, and covering collectively the entire country. 


To complete the Cyclone national network of serv- 
ice, Cyclone maintains fully-stocked warehouses at 
convenient points for quick shipment to any locality. 


The Cyclone Fence Company sells you not simply 
so many feet of fence but the finished installation. 
Cyclone never sublets any part of the work but ac- 
cepts Complete Responsibility. That means proper 


erection, longer fence life, actually lower per-year cost. 


Near you there is a Cyclone representative. Call him 
in, compare fence values. Weigh Cyclone Specifica- 
tions and Service carefully before you decide on price. 


Write, phone or wire nearest offices without obligation, 
‘Day or night, we’re ready to serve you. 


Cyclone Fence 


Fencing for residences, estates, schools, oto} Hig  amaagye factories, property of all kinds. 






CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence =a, Oakland, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., 


an iia Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash. \ 
~~ ~\ Direct Factory Branches in all Principal Cities. SS 
(7 (/ UN ON ON i; 


Ny Works and Offices: North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 









Main Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
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| Circle A Schools are stronger than the average | h / 
) frame building. Far stronger. They are reinforced f Yd 11 Ul S Ul Yd 
at every three feet and at every corner. These bet- 


ter class rooms can do duty for a quarter century. | 
The walls are thick. Four layers thick—and insu- C OS [ — 
lated. 


i The paint job is splendid. Doors, windows, and ? 
outside trim are clean cut with white. Building is é Ir f f f cd Ln 
warm, brown stained — or if you prefer, painted 

white. The green, slate-coated roof looks restful. 


What’s more, Circle A school buildings can be less [ han 


erected in five to eight days’ time. Four men can 
do the work. 


We can’t say how much less these schools cost. But U S ud / [ Z We 


we're confident their cost is less. (We’ll back this 
up with figures.) Get the details in our book 
“Schools.” 


Now is the time to learn about these practical school 
buildings. Send for “Schools.” Do it now. Fall 
comes fast. 
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CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 

















A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 





For these Four Reasons 


_.. insist on Onliwon 


T’S wasteful to spend more for 
toilet paper service when the 
Onliwon system offers you the 
best at low cost. 
Beautiful cabinets —in a variety of 
types, carefully built... never out 
of order. Easy to refill, reducing 
servicing time. 
Finer paper—soft, yet firm and 
absorbent. Fewer sheets suffice. 








Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


Economy — two interfolded sheets 
served at one time. No waste. 
Reduces greatly the actual amount 
of paper used. 

Nationwide service—through our 
warehouse and distributors per- 
mits prompt delivery when and 
where you want it. 

A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, 
New York, U. S. A. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Schools of the SCHOOL PLAN SERVICE BUREAU, Middletown, Conn., 
Wm. Thomas Towner, Consulting Architect. Equipped With Austral Windows. 








Sa A 


High School, Plainviile, Conn. 


Ventilation 


Without 
Draft 





Calvin Coolidge School, Shrewsbury, Mass. 





AUSTRAL is accepted as a STANDARD by the discriminating architects and school authorities who control this 
huge expenditure. 


parcave AUSTRALWINDOWG. 





NEW YORK 
° CITY ¢ 





' 
Tarriffville School, Tariffville, Conn 
The buildings shown here are representative of the fine schools being erected throughout New England. 
Thirty Million Dollars will be spent this year in the New England States for new school construction. 





